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Dream-Fellows. 
BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


BEHIND the veil that men call sleep 
I €ame upon a golden land; 

A golden light was in the leaves 
And on the amethystine strand. 


Amber and gold and emerald 
The unimaginable wood; 

And in a joy I could not name 
Beside the emerald stream I stood. 


Down from a violet hill came one 
Running to meet me on the shore. 

I clasped his hand; he seemed to be 
One I had long been waiting for. 


All the sweet sounds I ever heard 

In his low greeting seemed to,blend ; 
His were the eyes of my true love, 

His was the mouth of my true friend. 


We spoke; and the transfigured words 
Meant more than words had ever meant. 
Our lips at last forgot to speak, 
For silence was so eloquent. 


We floated on the emerald stream; 

We wandered in the wondrous wood; 
His soul to me was clear as light; 

My inmost thought he understood. 


Only to be was to be glad, 

Life, like a rainbow, filled our eyes; 
In comprehending comradeship 

Each moment seemed a Paradise. 


And often, in the after years, 
I and my dream-fellow were one 
For hours together in that land 
Behind the moon, beyond the sun. 


At last, in the tumultuous dream 

That men call life, I chanced to be 
One day amid the city throng 

Where the great piers oppose the sea. 
A giant ship was swinging off; 

A wonder-witch her heaving screw— 
And in the voyaging groups that clogged 

Her decks I saw the face I knew. 


Oh, passionately through’ the crowd 

I thrust, and then—our glances met! 
Across the widening gulf we gazed, 

With white set lips, and eyes grown wet. 


And all day long my heart was faint 
With parting pangs and tears unwept; 
Till night brought comfort, for he came 
To meet me, smiling, when I slept. 
Behind the veil that men call sleep 
We met, within that golden land. 
He said—or I—‘‘ We grieved to-day; 
But now, more wise, we understand! 
‘*Communing in the common world 
The flesh, for us, would be a bar; 
Strange would be our familiar speech; 
And earth would seem no more a star. 


‘‘We’d know no more the golden leaves 
Beside the amethystine deep; 

We'd see no more each other's thought 
Behind the veil that men call sleep!’’ 


Frepericton, N. B. 


Concerning Some Southern Views of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


BY MARY H. LEONARD. 


Bishop WILMER, of Alabama, in his book entitled 
‘The Recent Past,’’ says of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’: 

‘*We all read it, and in some respects admire it, 
chiefly as a work of fiction. If it pretends to describe 
slavery as it generally existed, it is pretty much a work 
of falsehood.”’ 

A Southern writer tells of meeting one day in trav- 
eling a little boy who was in an agitation of weeping 
over a book that he was reading. She glanced at his 





story and saw that it was ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’ 
Presently he exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, it is dreadful! How 
could the Southerners have been so cruel to their 
slaves? They were a mean and wicked people.”’ 

Referring to this incident, a Southern lady said to 
me: ‘‘I have never read the story, nor will I ever go 
to see it played.” Yet many others have spoken of 
shedding tears over Eliza's wrongs and Eva’s untime- 
ly death, even while they felt angry at the general 
impression left by the book and took pains to warn 
the younger generation against accepting the story as 
a true picture of historic conditions. 

It seems impossible to-day to realize the tide of 
hatred and opposition which greeted the story on its 
first appearance, and which was poured without stint 
on all those found guilty of selling or circulating 
copies of the book. That belongs to ancient history, 
atid was the natural outcome of the contending forces 
that nearly tore the nation asunder. The book is 
now read in the South as extensively, and often quite 
as dispassionately as at the North, in spite of an oc- 
casional outburst of resentment; as in December, 
1889 (during the week of Jefferson Davis's funeral), 
when the playing of the drama in a Texas town was 
prevented by a mob; or as when one of the greatest 
of the Southern dailies, several years ago, in publish- 


- ing the list of the twenty foremost women writers of 


America, according to the judgment and votes of 
readers of The Critic, omitted Mrs. Stowe’s name at 
the head of this list. 

It would seem that the universal Southern heart 
has felt a lasting grievance, owing to an established 
conviction that people of the North and of other 
countries have formed their ideas of Southern life 
before the War largely from this book. That there 
is some ground for this thought is evidenced by the fact 
that many persons from Canada, England and else- 
where, after taking up their abode in the South, have 
declared that their knowledge of ante-bellum condi- 
tions was mainly gained from ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 

In regard to the question of the historic accuracy 
and realistic truth of Mrs. Stowe’s book, the Southern 
man probably has the best of the argument, as he 
certainly has the clearest right to utter an opinion. 

Mrs. Stowe published a ‘‘Key to Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” showing that all the incidents narrated were 
paralleled by actual occurrences. Other instances of 
similar character could easily be collected from other 
sources. 

But the questions are still open: Did the book give 
the true, final impression of the ruling race at the 
South? Of the black race? Of the relations that 
existed between the two races? Of the system itself, 
not only in its underlying principles, but in its actual 
administration ? 

In reading a mass of details and facts upon which a 
story is founded, one is sometimes reminded of the 
artist who declared that he had painted every hair 
upon the cat’s back. ‘‘ That may be,” was the reply 
of a critic; ‘‘ but, somehow, I fail to see the pussy.” 

But if it be conceded that the book cannot be seri- 

ously regarded as a true pen photograph of Southern 
life, it does not to-day deceive the world on that 
point. Southern people may lay aside all such fears. 
It may have done this, to some extent, at the time it 
was written. But Southern authors, writing with a 
freedom and naturalness that was impossible under 
slavery conditions, have given to the world the treas- 
ured memories of their childhood. Where these pic- 
tures are still deficient, future writers will supply the 
lack. The world will know—indeed, it knows already 
—that, altho the earth was groaning under the curse 
of slavery, whose noxious blight rested most heavily 
of all upon the beautiful Southern country, yet it was 
also true that slavery, as administered in many Chris- 
tian homes, had in it much of beauty, and developed 
noble traits in certain types of character, and wes 
used of God for some most beneficent ends. 


Mrs. Stowe’s- work will, in the future, be judged 
with a calmer verdict of both North and South. It 
will never again be read with the intense interest of a 
generation ago. But it will remain on our library 
shelves, an enduring monument to an important 
chapter of history, and a marvelous illustration of the 
power of a vital truth to rouse the world. 

Fiction has a higher end than mere realism. It 
gives artistic setting to essential truths. Mrs. Stowe’s 
work is to be judged upon this higher basis. It was 
a system that she portrayed, the essence of it rather 
than its actual workings. In showing the principle 
that lay at the bottom of it her inspiration was true. 
It is of little consequence whether the instances cited 
had their parallel in real life or not. They were with- 
in the limits of the system, and the portrayal of them 
was artistically and morally right. 

Whenever the world has forgotten or has turned a 
deaf ear to a vital truth, the one who can utter that 
truth so that men must needs listen, has risen above 
the artist and has become the prophet. At the mid- 
dle of the century the conscience of the world was 
confused in regard to the relations of man with man. 
The world listens to a story better than to a dogma. 
It was waiting for the Prophet’s word. The truth 
which ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ forced the world to 
listen to is truer than any fact or any combination of 
facts. This is the highest end of fiction, not to pho- 
tograph existing conditions but to reveal by artistic 
means the essence of things that are deeper and more 
vital. 

In her stories of New England life Mrs. Stowe has 
shown herself the realistic artist. Of this, the one 
greatest work of her pen, she has been accustomed 
to say, ‘‘ That was not mine, it was given to me.” 

In the words of Lowell: 

-‘*There can be no stronger proof of the greatness 
of her genius than the avidity with which ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ was read at the South. It settled the 
point that the book was true to human nature, even if 
not minutely so to plantation life.’’ 


RocueEster, Mass. 


Geology as a Summer Pastime. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


GEOLOGY has a dry sound; the word, as I write it, 
falls upon the paper with a stony clink, and seems to 
knock up a puff of ancient dust. But after all, there 
is a fascination of a very permanent sort in the rec- 
ords of the old rocks. What we find there is like jets 
of refreshment, breaking forth sweet and chill through 
weather-beaten rifts and mossy crevices. If we know 
how to geologize we are never without comfort where 
the rocks outcrop. ; 

There is not the least need to make geological 
study a means of intellectual desiccation, nor are we 
called upon to put on an eccentric cast of counte- 
nance the moment that we take in hand our hammer 
and notebook. Some geologists have been crazy, 
others have had very little common sense; and in 
most of the geological books I find evidence suggest- 
ing that the writers have carried fossils in their brains 
much to the detriment of the gray nerve tissue. Still 
it is all very interesting when taken not too seri- 
ously. 

When summer is here and folk are longing ‘‘to 
gon on pilgrimages,” if only to the hillside by the 
brook over beyond the orchara where they played as 
children, a cliff of limestone jeweled with fossils may 
serve one a good turn. A sermon in a stone may 
prove not in the least prosy; and the song service 
accompanying it, when the birds are in good voice, is 
apt to dash into it something bright, sweet and 
cheering. Indeed, the geologist who keeps his wits 
fresh and his imagination young and hungry, has a 
source of delight which is fast ‘locked against the less 
fortunate person who measures the rocks with a 
quarryman’s eye, or looks upon them as mere records 
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of what chance has tumbled together during the 
ages. 

Science is a flexible word when properly used, but 
rigid and refractory in the hands of mere specialists. 
Not that I would have a mean fling at specialists; 
they are immensely useful; they are the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, the delving thralls who 
build roads to the high places, who sink shafts into 
the strata, and make all the hard and dangerous ven- 
tures and experiments. Let us give them credit; but 
not to the specialists can we turn for that clever 
swing of knowledge by which the soul of a fresh- 
hearted inquirer is delectated. But it is only after 
we have beaten our dusty way through the text-book 
of the faithful specialist, and have mastered the dry 
facts and stiff rules of his pages that we can begin to 
enjoy a certain freedom with nature’s materials pack- 
ed away in the hills, and projecting like ancient fangs 
from the jaws of the ravines. 

If you have learned enough from the schoolbooks 
to have in your head a clear understanding of how the 
geological formations are placed in order, one above 
another, from the igneous foundation-mass up to the 
latest alluvial sediment and still more recent wood- 
mold, and have learned that fossils are the keys to 
the ages, you may begin to peer about you and read 
the simplest phrases of Nature’s oldest legible book, 
finding pleasant business in solitude. 

It is a wide-spread popular impression that geology 
is the science of hunting curious. things deposited in 
the rocks, and that the collecting of fossils, geodes, 
crystals, concretions and the like, is the prime func- 
tion of the geologist. As for myself, I cannot get 
away from the habit of associating the geological taste 
and character with a wizened face, disheveled gray 
hair and a dilapidated coat, not to mention certain 
obscure but unmistakable marks of eccentricity in 
bearing and countenance. The first man of stony 
science who ever crossed my path was a match for 
Constantine Rafinesque. He had all the traits char- 
acteristic of a zealot; he was acrank perfectly molded, 
grotesque from crown to heel; and he hired me with 
some quartz crystals and a trilobite to carry his basket 
for him. I was ten years old and unsuspecting, but 
receptive. When the day’s.tramp was ended and I 
had gone footsore to bed, my estimate of the typical 
geologist was made up and absolutely unchangeable. 

Yet somehow from that day to this I have had no 
trouble in squeezing the juice of pleasure out of the 
driest ledge ever deposited by a sea or rent by an 
earthquake and worn by rain and wind. How is this 
done? Just as poetry is written. The inquiring eye, 
the clever understanding, the sense of distance, time 
and force, the quick and sure imagination, the grasp 
of dramatic correlations—these are what the geologist 
must have along with his hammer, his cold chisel and 
his basket. When a fossil peeps edgewise out of a 
limestone, it is with an eye that blinked a million 
years agone at a salt sea storming upon it and nota 
man or a ship, or even a far-away lighthouse twinkle 
in sight. And you go to picking it out of its hard 
bed on a hillside a thousand miles inland. What are 
you made of ifa shiver of awful reminiscence comes 
not up your spine? You may laugh at Darwin and 
make eyes at Wallace and Huxley; but this little, old 
shell is not to be repudiated or argued with. 

What awful things have happened since the Silurian 
fossils were caught in the grip of sea-lime to be held 
until you came along one summer day and selected 
from among them your cabinet specimens! If that 
little grooved shard could talk and tell the incidents 
of the ages! .It would lay Shakespeare in the shade 
with its tragedies. And yet there are intelligent men 
who have queer notions on this subject. One day a 
powerful politician, a statesman of distinguished at- 
tainments in his field, said to me that he did not 
believe a single word of all that is claimed by geology. 
‘«It’s absurd foolishness, the whole of it,’’ he cried, 
‘«T have no patience with it!” 

I picked up a fossil. ‘‘This came out of a stone 
forty feet down ina quarry,’’ I said. 

‘« Well,” he sneered. 

“Tt is a seashell,” I went on; ‘‘how came it 
there?” 

‘‘God Almighty made it there,’’ he promptly an- 
swered. ‘‘ It was just as easy for him to makea peri- 
winkle in the middle of a rock as it was for ‘him to 
make the rock.” 

And men like that politician are they who sneer at 
geology and evolution and everything that is incon- 
venient to the : prejudices. 

Evolution, as outlined by Darwin and his distin- 
guished disciples, may not be true, it probably is not; 
but evolution is true. Nature has recorded it in grim 
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signs, picture-writings and object-lessons not to be 
shut out of reckoning by intelligent observers. And 
this record is the Book of the Law of Life on this 
planet. As yet we cannot read it all; most likely at 
no time in the future shall we be able to read it all. 
And better so, perhaps. Romance is what makes life 
livable and interesting. Romance is not a lie; it isthe 
undiscoverable condition of truth, Once clear up all 
mystery and what would there be to live for? Geology 
comprehends the universe and all the romance of its 
progress; but of this romance we have only a few 
fragmentary pages to pore over. What we do not 
know about it is the great source of its fascinati6n. 
It is not the skeleton fish found in a deep stratum of 
the quarry which haunts our soul; it is the roar of the 
Devonian sea a. million years ago. And a million 
years ahead of us what? The prospect is as legiti- 
mate as the retrospect. Is the Force that made the 
rocks satisfied? A sound imagination can hear it 
grinding on at the bottom of seas and building the 
stones of innumerable centuries. All for what ? 

But I set out to tell some person how to geologize 
in the summer vacation. And haven't I told? Go 
to the rocks wherever they are. Have in possession 
a magnifying glass, a hammer, a chisel and a note- 
book and pencil; moreover, have your eyes with you 
and never deem any fact insignificant. Examine 
everything and make note of what you see; for you 
will find that what seems a most trivial entry, at the 
time of jotting it down, will be curiously interesting 
and instructive when you come to read it over a week 
or a year later in your study. Every little observa- 
tion is sure to have a root attaching it to some deep 
suggestion which may not appear until long after the 
memorardum has grown old. Your notebook will, if 
well filled, cast many a ray of clear light upon the dry 
text-books and learned essays of the scientists. In 
any event, the habit of note-taking will enrich the 
memory, and the habit of close and accurate observa- 
tion is the foundation of clear thinking and lucid ex- 
pression. 

To know geology fairly well demands years of sys- 
tematic study; but any intelligent person, by sharp 
application to a good text-book for a short time, may 
get such a knowledge as will make outdoor exami- 
nation of the rocks bath a pleasure and a means of 
rare enlightenment. A little knowledge of chemis- 
try and mineralogy is quite necessary to an under- 
standing of many important features of the rock for- 
mations. A trace of metallic oxide here, acrystal of 
lime, silica, magnesia there; a vein of mica, a scale of 
hornblende; the disintegration of a stratum; any of 
these may be a key to the main fact. Form, color 
and order of structure are nearly always somewhat and 
often largely due to some chemical action of fire, air, 
water, etc., which has operated since the rock was 
first deposited. The chemist’s eye instantly detects 
the evidence of this modifying force. Ina word, the 
whole field of natural science is firmly underlaid with 
rock, in which the true ancient history of the earth 
and its life is recorded; wherefore the geologist must 
needs be a master of all the branches of natural sci- 
ence. No knowledge comes amiss to you when you 
attack a quarry of limestone, a ledge of sandstone, 
or a mass of vegetable remains squeezed between a 
coal-bed and a conglomerate. The greater your 
learning the more clearly you feel how far beyond all 
books and all scholarship extend the alluring trails of 
ancient life. There is no wisdom drawn from literary 
records, which is not adumbrated in the rigid pages 
of the great book of stone. Every elemental force 
has left its phrases, and sentences, and paragraphs 
here. Art is but an echo of all this rigor, beauty, 
horror, glory. ‘‘But forget not this, beloved, that 
one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day.” 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, Inp. 


The Responsibility of Successful Men in 
the Present Crisis. 


BY HENRY A. STIMSON, D.D. 





IT is not strange that the country is taking an opti- 
mistic view of the political situation. Few of us have 
the courage to look steadily into an abyss like that 
which revolutionary methods applied to our system of 
finance would produce. We cannot believe that free 
silver and national repudiation are going to carry the 
election, even tho set forth in the platform of a great 
political party. 

But the significant fact is that they have gained 
that position. We ease our minds by calling it a 
‘*craze,’’ and think it will soon pass away. But the 
men who believe in it are not all ‘‘cranks”; and the 
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tremendous enthusiasm of a great national convention, 


which is caught up over wide areas of the country and 


in many quiet hamlets, and which suggests the possi- 
bility of its burning underground, like fire in a peat 
bed, cannot safely be attributed to ‘‘ gas,” or the per- 
fervid eloquence of a single taking speech, however 
thoroughly it ‘‘ raised the goose flesh.”” 

There is throughout the country a condition of 
public sentiment which furnishes a fertile soil for 
ideas and schemes that promise radical change. It is 
more marked in some sections than in others, but it 
is by no means the peculiar property of the West; it 
has taken possession of many minds and is felt by the 
multitudes of plain people everywhere. There is that 
in it which has won the sympathy of many intelligent 
and pure men who are prepared for any personal 
sacrifice; and it has now risen to the first place in 
public importance. Nothing can be more serious. 

It is much more than the clamor of the ‘‘ have- 
nots’’ against ‘‘those-who-have.’’ That we have 
always with us; it is as old as Cain; civilization has 
made all its progress in the face of it. Only when 
‘‘not having’’ is coupled with a sense of injustice or 
coexists with public and flagrant evils does it become 
dangerous, or draw to its support right-minded men. 
The Fabian Society makes Socialism serious and re- 
spectable in England, and the support the ‘silver 
craze” has in many of its advocates to-day compels 
respectful if not anxious consideration. 

The real situation is to be sought rather in the soil 
than in the seed. The state of the public mind is not 
without its causes. That sensible people give place to 
folly only proves the reality of the disturbance; that 
the folly is widespread is evidence of the extent of 
the evil. 

It is not difficult to put one’s finger upon some of 
the causes of the prevailing unrest. Let the theo- 
retical advantages of a protective tariff be what they 
may, as a matter of fact whenever it is to be put into 
practice the country has the spectacle of a fierce con- 
test in which the great manufacturers and producers 
are pitted one against the other, each intent only on 
getting the largest possible advantage for himself. 
It matters not who is injured; indeed, somebody 
must be injured; protection for everybody would be 
protective to none; benefit lies in special and excep- 
tional advantage. 

We have not morality enough to go around at such 
times. No committee or group of men has sufficient 
character or strength to resist such temptation. Every 
manufacturer, and every mill-hand in the country 
knows what is going on. The ‘‘ Sugar Trust’ and 
the ‘‘ Iron Interest” and the ‘‘Coal Barons” are not 
simply so many great combinations against lesser 
ones; they are representative of all; and they are di- 
vided within and against themselves. Raw sugar is 
against refined, steel rods are against wire, pig-iron 
against railway bars, and so on ad infinttum. When 
the tariff is enacted it is the result of endless dicker 
and compromise, and the ‘‘ plums’’ are for those who 
have securedthem. The effect is seen at once. Cer- 
tain industries at once are active; wealth begins to 
accumulate in spots; men see prosperity attending 
in inordinate degree certain favored ones who show 
no special claim to it. The Government has inter- 
vened, or some one has intervened, to their enriching; 
and when it begins to appear that all are not benefited 
or that others are not benefited to the same degree, 
there is trouble. Men begin to inquire and to think. 
The talk about ‘‘ foreign competition’’ and ‘‘ cheap 
labor’ and the necessity of protection does not meet 
the practical difficulty, or offset the demoralizing ef- 
fect of the inherent evils of the system. _ 

Ido not enter into the debate between the free- 
traders and the high-tariff men. The right principle 
may yet be far from a decision. I would simply call 
attention to the facts which for the past thirty years 
have had not a little to do in creating the present dis- 
content. 

Another cause is the immense increase which is 
seen everywhere in the money power. It is not very 
long since the ‘‘ barrel’’ in politics was treated as a 
joke, or at most its use charged upon political oppo- 
nents asa scandal. I do not know that money is 
more corruptly used than in the past, indeed, I in- 
cline to think it is less so, in the line of the general 
advance in refinement and morals; but this is now 
true, rich men are exploited, they are sought for and 
put forward and accorded high position simply be- 
cause they are rich. It is taken as a matter of course 
that such a man must be found for the national 
ticket, even by the convention that would make capi- 
tal out of the common people’s wrongs, and the 
country looks on undisturbed while various candidates 
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are dickered with, and their relative wealth and will- 
ingness to be ‘‘bled’’ are discussed. Couple with 
this the present make-up of the United States Senate 
and the prevalent opinion in regard to it for the past 
year or two, the prominence which certain men of 
this class have in State and local politics and their 
influence upon legislation, the frequency of the rdle 
of the rich man as a ‘‘boss,” and his heavy-handed- 
ness in it, and there is reason for thought. 

There never was a time when rich men did so much 
for the country, or more generally felt their responsi- 
bility for beneficence, and never were there so many 
riotable public benefactors; but neither the integrity and 
public spirit of Mr. Carnegie, nor the rare simplicity, 
kindliness, high spirituality and wise philanthropy of 
Mr. Rockefeller dre sufficient to offset the strain upon 
public séritiment that is tHe result of tiie imriiense 
aggregation of wealth in a sirigle gerletation repite- 
sented either by the Pennsylvania irdn intetests of the 
Standard Oil Company. It is a strain that is inci- 
dent to the situation, and unavoidable, however 
honestly and honorably the money may have _ been 
accumulated. When the great wealth is seen in the 
hands of men of a different class, the pressure is all 
the greater. o 

Another influence that affects the plain people as 
a cause of unrest is the personal character and habits 
of prominent and influential men. I think no one is 
disturbed by the costliness and exceptional advan- 
tages or luxuries of men who are seriously engaged 
in great enterprises, public or private; but when these 
afe connected with the carousing and ostentatious 
high-living so often made a part of the influence of 
leaders, quiet people may be pardoned for mistaken 
judgments. Then in every city there are so many 
prominent men who take advantage of their wealth 
or their independence, and live double lives, thinking 
that they can be corrupt, or immoral, or base, or 
cruel, and be above, or out of, the reach of criticism. 
They even imagine themselves undiscovered, when 
often the very laboring men in the streets know the 
facts. Every such man is the center of a social fester; 
in times like these those centers become confluent, 
and their united force is serious. 

In these conditions, it seems to me, is the oppor- 
tunity for successful men, by which I mean those, 
who, through their talents, or their wealth, or their 
position, have influence with their fellows, to make 
that influence felt in right lines. 

We are ready for a campaign of education. Erro- 
fiedus Opinioris afe to be counteracted by more en- 
lighteried Ones, narrow views are to be broadened, the 
base appeal to class and sectional differences is to be 
tiiet with proof of the oneness of our national life, and 
the comniuriity of all our interests; one cannot suffer 
without all suffering, and the prosperity of one ought 
to be promotive of the welfare of all. Gentlemen of 
culture may well come out of their retirement and 
scholars out of their studies; never was there a time 
when character counted for more. The crisis is only 
less severe than that which preceded the War. But 
intelligence and a true patriotism are to prevail. 


New York City. 





English Notes. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


Ir is seldom that I venture to differ in literary opin- 
ion from Mr. Andtew Lang, who is a vastly better in- 
formed writer than myself; but when he tells us that 
the Scotch dialect is no impediment to the apprecia- 
tion of fiction to the educated reader, I rub my eyes to 
be sure that I am awake, and not having a nightmare. 
To be sure I may not be ‘‘educated’’ myself, but, 
considering what I have gone through at school and 
college, I ought to be. He cannot conceive what 
difficulty there can be in understanding what Lord 
Hermaston objected to when he denounced ‘‘ palmer- 
ing about in baucles.’’ I should be sorry to have to 
express an opinion as to whether this course of con- 
duct was wrong or right. Moreover, I must say that 
having to look out such phrases in a glossary when 
one is reading a novel distinctly interferes with its 
interest. When Mr. Lang himself writes books one 
does not discover from his language—if it will not 
offend him ‘to say so—that he is a Scotchman at all. 
If he ‘‘ palmered about in baucles ’’ the English reader 
would certainly not prize him so highly. Yet I sup- 
pose it is national -feeling which prompts him to de- 
fend the use of this (to them) unintelligible gibberish 
in stories meant for English readers. Why should 
Scotchmen be the only writers of fiction permitted to 
use a provincial dialect ? Would Mr. Blackmore have 


ventured to publish ‘‘ Lorna Doone” in the Devonshire 
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tongue? Tho Scott is instanced as one who sins in 
this way, it is vety slightly and not in the audacious 
and reckless manner in which Scetch authors of the 
present day indulge; and yet I suppose they can all 
write English if they please; it is nota foreign tongue 
to them as it was to Burns. For my part, I think all 
dialect stories suffer in interest in proportion to the 
extent they use the dialect, always excepting Negro 
stories, which have no interest to lose. 

A pane of glass from Carlyle’s lodgings in Edin- 
burgh was sold the other day in London for £11.55.; 
it had scratched upon it the following stanza: 

‘* Little did my mother think 

That day she cradled me, 

What land I was to travel in, 

Or what death I should die. 

Oh foolish thee.”’ . 
This is attributed to the philosopher of Chelsea, who 
was ceftainly not distinguished as a poet, and yet one 
would think would have done better than this. He 
knew the laws of graniniar, and when he disobeyed 
them did so in a fashion of his owWri: ‘‘Oh foolish 
thee ’’ could have been written by any ignofamus. 
Moreover, how could so poor a student procure a dia- 
mond to write upon the glass? The gentleman who 
wrote on the same material 
“Fain would I climb but that I fear to fall,”’ 

wrote much better English, and was very careful that 
somebody saw him at it. My conviction is that no- 
body saw Carlyle write upon that window, and for the 
best of reasons; it was somebody else. Again, to 
write on a window is rather an affected thing to do, 
and, to do him justice, Carlyle was free from affecta- 
tion of any kind; he had not even manners. 

The upper classes of this country have gone of late 
as mad about cricket as the lower have about foot- 
ball. It isquite amazing what inconveniences gentle- 
men of fashion will undergoto see a great match, 
and even ladies who can rarely be taught to under- 
stand cricket. They will stand as many hours as 
shopgirls, and go without food like persons who are 
shipwrecked. I confess for my part, that after half 
an hour of a cricket match my attention wanders, 
and an ‘‘over” seems as tho it would never be over. 
What troubles me, however (for one can always leave 
the field), is the habit people have got into of making 
the game a subject of conversation. The talk about 
‘the vintages,” which has now almost ceased, thank 
Heaven, was bad enough; but the wine was at least 
there totalk about, while the reminiscences of batting 
and catching are dullindeed. A friend of mine the other 
day looked so very unhappy while this sort of thing 
was going on that I ventured to sympathize with him 
as a fellow-sufferer. ‘‘Oh, I likeit!” he replied, with 
indignation; ‘‘it is not ¢hat; but my poor boy.” 
‘‘ Not dead, Ihope?’’ ‘No, not dead; but he made 
two duck’s eggs in his last two matches.” If his son 
had been bowled out by death itself he could not 
have been more lugubrious. 

How entirely dependent upon nearness and associa- 
tion is human sympathy! How differently what hap- 
pens to our friends or our fellow-countrymen affects 
us from how we feel the sufferings of aliens, and how 
a common speech and origin, as in the case of Ameri- 
cans, move us. Again, how our pity varies, as re- 
gards foreigners, in proportion to their distance or 
proximity. A catastrophe that occurs in France or 
Germany awakens commiseration, much less those in 
Russia. It is true we have sympathized with the Ar- 
menians; but that is because they are supposed to 
possess the same religious faith as ourselves, and are 
oppressed by a common enemy. These ideas suggest 
themselves from the recent news of thirty thousand 
persons having been destroyed by a tidal wave in Japan. 
Who among us weeps on their account ? I had almost 
said ‘‘who cares’’? This want of feeling is, perhaps, 
a providential arrangement to prevent our being con- 
tinually made miserable by the wretched incidents 
that are always going on somewhere or another; but 
it is not very creditable to human nature. 

What makes the wreck of the ‘‘ Drummond Cas- 
tle" so intensely melancholy is not so much the 
number of the lost as the fewness of the survivors. 
The thought that ina few minutes of 250 persons 
living in companionship, as it were under one roof, 

247 should have passed into another state of exist- 
ence, and only three remain among their fellow- 
men, has something weird as well as sad about it. 
The widest felt and most ghastly catastrophe in our 
annals of the sea, tho by no means involving the 
greatest destruction of human life, was the loss of the 
«« President,’’ because not a single survivor was left 
to tell its tale. Whether storm or iceberg was the 
cause of the fatality, whether it happened by day or 
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night, how long it took to complete the vessel’s ruin, 
we shall never know; such details, it may be said, 
are comparatively of small consequence, but their 
absence—the total disappearance of ship, passengers 
and crew without one witness left behind them—adds 
immensely to the horror of the incident. These 
three men from the ‘‘ Drummond Castle,” one would 
think—had we not known how evanescent is human 
memory—would never be without a sense of isolation 
and separateness about them. Religious persons will 
doubtless call their safety ‘‘providential,” as tho 
their shipmates and fellow-voyagers were not also 
‘* providentially ” drowned. One of the incidents of 
the catastrophe exceeds in its wholesale destruction 
of three generations of one family anything in the 
annals of shipwreck. We read that no less than 
eighteen persons, of the same name, including grand- 
father, sons, daughters and grandchildren, all per- 
ished together. This excels the license of fiction it- 
self, for what novelist describing, for example, some 
one removed by eighteen lives from a peerage or 
property, would venture to put him into possession 
of it in such a manner? Perhaps in this case there 
may be no other relation. The whole race may have 
been wiped out together in twenty minutes. 

Next to the completeness, indeed, it is the sudden- 
ness of the tragedy that so affects us. In old times 
the lost vessel went to pieces after a combat with 
wind and wave lasting for hours or even days; but our 
iron ships, when once they have received their death- 
blow, go to the bottom like a blacksmith’s anvil. 
The ‘‘Captain,” the ‘‘ Victoria,” the ‘‘ Drummond 
Castle,” dropped to the bottom at once, as a stone 
drops into a well. They were all provided with what 
are called—with what almost seems irony—water- 
tight compartments; but they availed them nothing. 
We have now fewer harrowing accounts of ship~- 
wrecks; no scenes of madness and anarchy on rafts 
such as we read of in the wreck of the ‘‘ Medusa”; 
fewer deaths by starvation and thirst in open boats; 
the seas are more crowded with ships and relief 
nearer at hand; but the sudden and wholesale catas- 
trophes which befall our modern steamships are not 
less shocking to the human mind. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





Armenian Revolutionism. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE C. RAYNOLDS, 


MissIONARY IN VAN, TURKEY. 


I FEEL that it is time to speak out about the crimi- 
nal revolutionary movement that has been going on 
among the Armenians of Turkey and their compeers, 
who are now residing in various parts of the world. 
It is important that the public should discriminate be- 
tween the Armenians as a people, and the party 
among them who have been fomenting a revolutionary 
propaganda in this country and outside of it for so 
many years. The need of the Armenian people for 
the sympathy and substantial help of the Christian 
world it is impossible to overstate. But sympathy ac- 
corded to the revolutionary movement is most fatally 
misplaced, and does much to make the condition of 
the nation constantly worse. Let me briefly state the 
history of this movement. 

It is some twenty years since patriotic agitation be- 
gan to be heard of in this country. That the Arme- 
nians had a just grievance there is no manner of ques- 
tion. I will not take time to restate the oft-repeated 
story of their wrongs. Not that their condition was 
worse than it had been for centuries before. .Indeed, 
in certain directions, some amelioration had taken 
place. Improvement was specially marked in the di- 
rection of education, which at that time had become 
quite common in the cities and more or less so among 
the villages. The necessary effect of education is to 
cultivate a spirit of manliness and dissatisfaction with 
injustice and wrong under which man may be suffer- 
ing. It was natural and right that Armenians thus 
educated should seek relief from the disabilities which 
they were enduring. They sought to make known 
these wrongs to the civilized world and enlist the good 
offices of the European Powers in their behalf, as at 
the Berlin Conference. It seems to me that the 
Powers should have taken some effective measures to 
redress their wrongs. As this was not done, but only 
such notice was taken of their complaints as increased 
the irritation of the Moslem ruling class, and so in- 
tensified rather than ameliorated their oppressions, it 
is not perhaps strange that the thought of using revo- 
lutionary measures began to be broached among those 
who claimed to be the leaders of the people. Ameri- 
can sons of Revolutionary sires will hardly be ready 
utterly to condemn the principle of revolution, Nor 
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would those familiar with the condition of the Chris- 
tian population of this land deny that there was op- 
pression and outrage enough to justify the sufferers in 
throwing off the galling yoke, if they were able. But 
another element is essential to justify a movement of 
this kind, viz., a reasonable hope of success. This, 
in the case of the Armenians, was entirely wanting, 
as their missionary friends and others constantly 
pointed out tothem. The reasons it is not necessary 
to restate. But despite the advice and warnings thus 
offered, the propaganda was pushed on, and one of 
the saddest things about it was the utter ignoring of 
all sound moral principles on the part of its organ- 
izers. ‘‘ The end sanctifies the means,” seems to have 
been one of the foundation principles of the move- 
ment. They openly taught that falsehood, robbery, 
murder, were perfectly justifiable, if they helped on 
the ‘‘Cause,” or were deemed advantageous by the 
leaders. Such doctrines, diligently inculcated through 
the community, even among callow youth, acted asa 
moral plague, and years of successful moral and re- 
ligious teaching will not suffice to efface this pestifer- 
ous influence. 

The sympathy justly manifested toward the Arme- 
nians, in view of the cruel wrongs under which they 
were suffering, awakened hope on the part of the 
revolutionary leaders that the Powers would take up 
their cause, some of them being foolish enough to 
expect that an autonomous State would be establish- 
ed for them. When these manifestations of sympa- 
thy slackened, or the hope of outside interference 
lessened, they felt that something more tangible in 
the way of oppression was needed to spur on the 
flagging zeal of the Powers; and so, three or four 
years ago, we began to hear of plans to stir up the 
Kurds to commit some great outrage, which should 
horrify Europe and lead to the realization of their 
hopes. It was to no purpose to assure them that the 
least suspicion of overt effort on their part to secure 
such a result would estrange, instead of attracting, 
the sympathy of Europe. However, the Turk did 
not wait for their initiative, but substantially unpro- 
voked, horrified the civilized world by the fiendish 
barbarity of Sassfin. A cry for redress went up from 
the civilized world, and especially from the English- 
speaking nations, which the ruling class could not 
ignore; and hopes, alas, false, were kindled in the 
hearts of the Armenians, and the revolutionary party 
among them took on new boldness, while the Mos- 
lems were stirred up to still greater fanaticism. 

And now comes the saddest episode in all modern 
history, the terrible series of massacres which began 
last autumn—and which have culminated, I trust, in 
the events of the last fortnight—which have made 
this blue lake to blush with the blood of thousands 
slain among the green valleys and snow-capped peaks 
which surround it. That the Turks can be justified 
for the utterly barbarous and unspeakably cruel 
methods they have pursued in their efforts to eradi- 
cate rebellion, surely no one will claim. One is loth 
to believe that human nature is capable of taking 
delight in chopping to pieces men, women and chil- 
dren—as has been done to scores of those brought to 
us every day—and in inflicting such unimaginable 
suffering as is now endured by the thousand wretches 
who crowd the places about us. Any claim the Turk 
may have made to rank among civilized or semi- 
civilized nations, they have thus resigned, and rele- 
gated themselves to the condition of their ancestors 
of the time of Tamerlane. The blood of slaughtered 
thousands, the mass of whom were in no sense rebels, 
protests to Heaven against the savagery of this com- 
placent people. 

But, on the other hand, the revolutionists are not 
less to blame than the Turks themselves for the events 
of these bloody months. It was their ill-advised dem- 
onstration at Constantinople that first lighted the fires 
of fanaticism last fall and early winter that swept over 
the land, a very besom of destruction. Van alone of 
all the large cities of the land then escaped. It cer- 
tainly seemed that the testimony of those months of 
carnage, taken in connection with the attitude of the 
Powers in drawing back and allowing the Turk to 
work his own sweet will, was enough to prove to any 
so obtuse as not already to have learned the lesson, 
that revolutionary methods and demonstrations could 
not fail to increase, instead of alleviating the intoler- 
able burden that was resting onthe Armenian people. 
But here in Van, three different revolutionary socie- 
ties, each with its leaders from abroad, persisted in 
keeping up their criminal propaganda. Men dressed 
in a way especially to irritate the Turk, and armed to 
the teeth kept up nightly patrols of the streets, fre- 
quently coming under the observation of the Turkish 
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patrols, and, in one instance, having a brush with them 
in which a Turkish soldier was killed. They issued 
proclamations abusing the Sultan and inciting the peo- 
ple to revolt, and nearly all of these documents fell 
into the hands of the Vali. They kept up a regular 
system of forced contributions to a ‘‘ Patriotic” fund, 
with the repeated accompaniments of housebreaking 
and murder. They assassinated one prominent eccle- 
siastic and several prominent men for not being suffi- 
ciently subservient to their purposes. They would be 
found all armed and equipped, in private houses, 
when one went to make holiday calls. It is really 
wonderful that our good Vali and his associates should 
have succeeded in preserving the peace so long. Itis 
clear that he was sincerely desirous of avoiding trouble, 
and he even took pains to let it be known that if the 
revolutionists would withdraw across the border, their 
going would be winked at. We Americans did all in 
our power to persuade these gentry from abroad to 
withdraw, and allow no more demonstrations of dis- 
loyalty to take place; and when Major Williams ar- 
rived as English Consul, he took pains to have his 
opinions on the subject understood. We talked with 
the leading ecclesiastics, urging them to persuade 
these foreign emissaries to withdraw, and to restrain 
native demonstrations. But it was all in vain. 
A strange infatuation prevailed among the lead- 
ers, and infused itself among their followers; 
and they would listen to no argument or appeal. 
It is easy to see how intensely such a_ course 
would arouse the Moslem leaders. The outlying 
Kurds, who had had frequent encounters with 
these revolutionists, as they passed between here and 
the border, and had lost a good many influential men 
by their rifle balls, were aroused to the extremest 
hate of the very name of revolutionists. It is not 
then to be denied that there was in Van an organized 
revolutionary party, of considerable strength, well- 
known and sufficient to justify the Government in 
taking vigorous steps to suppress it. That it was not 
an easy matter to deal with must be confessed. These 
leaders were never alone, but always with well-armed 
attendants about them; and it was generally under- 
stood that they would not hesitate to use their arms, 
in case of an attempt to arrest them. Hence such an 
attempt would have aroused a spirit it would have 
been impossible to lay. The situation of Van makes 
it especially difficult to deal with, or arrest those who 
can secure the run of the place. The streets are ata 
considerable distance from each other, with lines of 
houses on either side, but with deep and extensive 
gardens in the rear, filled with trees, divided by walls, 
but broken down sufficiently to allow of easy passage 
from garden to garden, while still concealing and 
protecting those who may be passing. Police or sol- 
diers attempting to arrest these men knew that they 
were in great danger of being shot from the houses, or 
from behind the walls; and so the Government seems 
to have really feared to deal with the matter inthe 
regular, legal way. Yet they felt that the presence of 
these rebels could be endured no longer. Possibly, 
under such circumstances, and considering the exist- 
ing state of civilization, the action of the Govern- 
ment in the city need not be so severely condemned, 
tho the letting loose of the Moslem and Gypsy rabble 
upon those Armenians whose houses were surround- 
ed by Turkish houses, and which consequently had 
never sheltered revolutionists, and giving them a free 
hand to pillage and murder, which was the first step 
inthe fearful tragedy of these days, sufficiently out- 
rage all our sense of justice. A number of the middle- 
class Turks, however, granted refuge to these hunted 
Armenians, while others of them escaped within the 
line of the exclusively Armenian quarters, which the 
rabble did not venture to attack. Within this range, 
the revolutionists had a well-arranged plan of de- 
fense, with houses fortified at strategic points, defend- 
ed by large numbers of well-armed men, who resisted 
the attack ofcommon Turks, Kurds, Hamadiyeh sol- 
diers, and, perhaps, in some instances, of police or regu- 
lar soldiers, killing a considerable number of Moslems, 
including a captain of artillery and some other 
officers. Afterthis work had been going on three 
days, Major Williams obtained the consent of Gov- 
ernment to offer wonderfully mild terms to the revo- 
lutionists, viz., that ten of their leaders and a cer- 
tain number of arms should be surrendered to the 
major himself, who with his Government would guar- 
antee their personal safety,.only they should be ex- 
iled from this country. Had they promptly accepted 


- these wonderfully mild terms, Major Williams is con- 


fident he would have been able to secure their accept- 
ance by the Government. But they postponed and 
temporized till new occurrences had further excited 
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the Moslem population, and the terms had to be 
modified; even then prompt acceptance would have 
saved the city, but a still further delay, and new 
developments, particularly the killing of Turkish 
officers, necessitated a second modification; but 
even this guaranteed the lives of those who gave 
themselves up and the safety of the city. This 
was formally and sneeringly rejected, and these brave 
defenders of their nation, who had figured so long as 
the saviors of this city, before one of them had fallen, 
slunk off, in the night, taking with them all the arms 
the people had been compelled to contribute for, and 
persuading hundreds of boys and young men to cast 
in their fortunes with them, and leave their families 
to do as they could; and so these honorable men tried 
to save their own necks, and left the city to be de- 
stroyed for their sins. 

This revolutionary leaven has not penetrated the 
whole nation, tho it has extended much further than 
we could wish; but what I desire to ask of the friends 
of humanity in my native land is that they will dis- 
tinguish between the poor Armenians who are now 
suffering so cruelly in this land, and of whom so many 
have already given up their lives, rather than sacrifice 
their faith in onr common Savior, and the blatant 
revolutionists who fave so cruelly betrayed them. 
For the former we still entreat that you will extend 
them the aid they are so much in need of, and with- 
out which they cannot survive, tho we know many of 
you have already taxed yourselves almost to the limit 
of your ability. For the latter I ask that you will 
withhold both encouragement in moral lines and pe- 
cuniary aid, and do the best you can to put an end to 
the nefarious business in which they have been so long 
engaged, and which has brought such untold horrors 
on a land they profess to love. 


The Religions of the Orient. 
Ill. 
BY JACOB CHAMBERLAIN, M.D., D.D., 


Or MADANAPALLE, INDIA, 


THE religions of the Orient, many of them, do dis- 
tinctly point to the gulf that exists between sinful 
man and sinless God—the gulf that cannot be crossed 
until man is in some way freed from sin. They bring 
the longing soul of man up to the brink of the yawn- 
ing chasm; they point to the Delectable Mountains 
on the other side, to the God of holiness there reg- 
nant; they leave the sinner standing there, yearning 
to cross, but unable to bridge the chasm. 

Buddha whispers: ‘‘ Right belief; right judgment; 
right utterance; right motives; right occupation; right 
obedience ; right memory; right meditation—these 
are the eight infallible steps.’’ But they bridge not 
the chasm. 

Brahminism whispers: ‘‘ Religious rites; ceremo- 
nial bathings; prescribed penances; continued auster- 
ities; meritorious works "; and yet the soul, oppressed 
with guilt, stands shivering on the brink, knowing 
that these can never lift him over. 

‘«Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest,” whispers Jesus; ‘‘ for 
God so loved the world that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” 

The chasm is bridged. The God-man has spanned 
its else impassable depths. Yon hights of glory are 
now accessible to the feet of every believer. Eternal 
companionship with holy God, the loving Father, 
can now be attained; for Christ our High Priest, 
Jesus, our Elder Brother, awaits us there, and intro- 
duces us as his brethren. 

Yes, Jesus, the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sin of the world; Jesus the Daysman betwixt us and 
God, who himself suffered, being tempted, and so is 
able to succor them that are tempted; Jesus the Christ, 
reaching down to help us sinful men; this is the crown- 
ing glory of Christianity. It is this that differentiates 
it from all the religions of the world; it is this that 
makes Christianity the growing, all pervading, al] 
conquering power, that it is proving itself to be; it 
is this that makes it completely satisfy the highest 
desires of the soul of man. 

From the Christian system strike out Jesus, the 
atoning Savior, the sympathizing High Priest, touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, and you blot the 
sun out of day, the moon out of night, the stars out 
of the firmament; you leave the disabled steamer 
floating in mid-ocean with no motive power to bring 
it to the shore. 

Jesus the incarnate God, w:. his divine finger, 
touches each human soul that cries to him, enkindles 
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in ita spark of his own love, implants a desire for 
holiness never felt before, and infuses strength to re- 
sist the evil and follow the good. 

This is the new birth that came to Paul and changed 
his life, that comes to all his true disciples, and 
changes their lives. It is rightly called a new crea- 
tion: ‘‘ Old things are passed away, all things are be- 
come new.”” 

This new motive power in the lives of the disciples 
of Jesus is noticed, and keenly noted by many who 
have not as yet embraced him as their personal 
Savior. 

««Sir,’’ said a Brahmin to me—the chief priest of a 
temple near one of my villages, the people of which 
had become Christians only a yegr before—‘‘sir, what 
is it that makes your Véda have such an uplifting 
power over the daily lives of those who embrace it as 
I have witnessed in the people of this village? Our 
Védas have no such power to uplift men. What is 
the secret of your Véda’s power?’ 

Some years ago I was out on a Gospel preaching 
tour in the Telugu country, in regions away from any 
of our Christian congregations. I had my traveling 
dispensary with me. There came to my tent one day 
an educated Hindu gentleman, high in office, in caste 
and in social position. He had previously sent, ask- 
ing if I would see him privately, in my tent and pre- 
scribe for him for a physical ailment. I found that 
that wasa simple matter, dispatched with a few words. 
He had merely used that as a cover to secure a con- 
versation with me privately, Nicodemus like, on re- 
ligious matters. He, himself, introduced the subject. 
We talked for some time on the character and the 
claims of Jesus of Nazareth to be the Savior of the 
world. At length, in a very earnest, feeling manner 
he spoke substantially as follows: ‘‘Sir, lam nota 
Christian, I am stiil regarded as a devout Hindu, but 
in my heart I dare not deny the claims of the Bible. 
1 see the power of Jesus Christ in the lives of his fol- 
lowers so distinctly, that I cannot deny his divinity. 
He must be divine, or he could not work such a 
change as I see in the lives of those who become his 
disciples. He is not yet my Savior. Caste, wealth, 
position, family, all hold me back; but even now I 
never allow him to be spoken against in my presence. 
I have long been reading the Bible in secret. The 
more I read of Christ and ponder over his life and 
teachings, and the power to conquer. sin that comes 
from embracing his religion, the more do I feel that 
in the end I shall have to accept him, at any cost, as 
my personal Savior.” 

As compared with this in what a night of darkness 
does Hinduism leave even its most earnest devotees. 

Never shall I forget an interview that I had over 
thirty years ago, with a venerable Brahmin pilgrim, 
an earnest seeker after relief from the burden of sin. 

It was in February, 1861, that two of us missiona- 
ries were Out on a preaching tour ina part of the Tel- 
ugu country lying on the edge of the Mysore King- 
dom, a region in which the Gospel of salvation 
through Jesus Christ had so far never yet been pro- 
claimed. 

Our tent was pitched under a spreading banyan 
tree. We had been there for several days, and had 
preached in all the villages and hamlets within three 
miles of our camp. That morning we had left our 
tent before sunrise, and gone out several miles to 
preach in a cluster of villages nestled in among the 
hills. In each village, after the oral proclamation, 
we had offered gospels and tracts in their own tongue 
to the people who had listened; but only a few would 
receive them, so suspicious were they at that time of 
everything new. 

We returned to our tent weary with our morning 
work. The burden of our thoughts was, ‘‘ Lord, who 
hath believed our report, and to whom is the arm of 

_the Lord revealed ?” 

As we came near we saw a venerable, gray-haired 
Brahmin engaged in his devotions on a large stone 
platform around the central trunk of an adjacent 
banyan tree, where there was a small shrine. Slowly, 
with beads in hand, he performed his circumambula- 
tions, keeping his face toward the shrine, reciting his 
mantrams, his prayers, his petitions. Each time’that 
he came in front of the shrine he fell prostrate upon 
the ground, performing the Sdshtdngam of the Hin- 
dus, and then, sliding one bead on his rosary, he 
would slowly and reverently go around the tree again. 

Much struck by his reverent demeanor and evident 
earnestness, we watched him through the corded 
meshes of our tent window; and when he had finished 
his devotions, and had sat down to rest, we went out 
and, curteously addressing him, asked him what he 
sought by these prayers and circumambulations. 
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‘«Oh, sirs,’’ said he, in a tone that struck us as one 
of intense earnestness, ‘‘I am seeking to get rid of 
the burden of sin. All my life I have been seeking 
it; but each effort that I make is as unsuccessful as 
the one before, and still the burden is here. My pil- 
grimages and prayers and penances for sixty years 
have all been in vain. Alas! I know not how my de-. 
sire can be accomplished.” 

Then, in answer to our inqu:ries, he gave us the 
story of his life. He told us how, in early life, he had 
been sorely troubled by the thought of his unexpiated 
sins; that his parents had both died when he was 
seventeen years of age, leaving him an only child, sole 
heir of their wealth; that the priests whom he con- 
sulted told him that if he would give all his property 
to endow a temple the burden of sin would be re- 
moved. : 

He gave his property, all of it. He endowed a 
temple; but the burden of sin was no lighter. His 
mind was not at peace. Obedient to further advice 
from the priests, his counselors, he made the pilgrim- 
age on foot all the long way to Benares, the holy city. 
He spent two years in the precincts of the temples in 
worship. He spent two years in bathing in the holy 
Ganges. ‘‘But,’’ said he, ‘‘the Ganges water washed 
the foulness from my skin, not the foulness from my 
soul, and still the old burden was there, uneased.” 
He told us how he had gone from thence, on foot, all 
the way to Raméswaram; begging his food all the’ two 
thousand miles; for he had given all his money to the 
temple, and thence again to Srirangam, and thence to 
other holy places. He told us how he had spent his 
whole life in these pilgrimages, and in penances, and 
in desert wanderings, apart from his kind, living on 
roots and nuts and jungle fruits, remaining for years 
at a time in the forest jungles, in the vain search for 
relief from the burden of sin. 

‘« And now, sirs,” said he, ‘‘ my life is almost gone: 
my hair isthin and white; my eyes are dim; my teeth 
are gone; my cheeks are sunken; my body is wasted; 
Iam an old, old man; and yet, sirs, the burden of 
sin is just as heavy as when, a young man, I started 
in pursuit of deliverance. Oh, sirs, does your 
Véda tell how I can get rid of this burden and be at 
peace? Our Védas have not shown me how.” 

How gladly did we tell him of our gracious ‘‘ bur- 
den bearer,’’ and of his loving call, ‘Come unto me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.’’ How eagerly did he listen as we told him 
of Jesus Christ, the God-man, the Savior of the world, 
and told him what he had done for our salvation. 
How gladly did he pore over the gospels we gave him, 
and what earnest questions did he ask during the day 
as to points in their teachings which he did not quite 
understand. During that night he left and went upon 
his way, taking the gospels with him, and we never 
again saw him. 

Tho so many years have intervened, his earnest, 
reverent countenance remains photographed on my 
memory, and I shall look for him up there among the 
redeemed; for I believe that he was in earnest in 
seeking deliverance from the burden of sin; in vain, 
indeed, as he said, through Hinduism; I trust not in 
vain through the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

"Yes, the great religions all agree in the main as to 
man’s having fallen into the pit of sin, but all except 
Christianity leave man in the pit, in vain struggling 
to help himself out. 

Christianity alone pictures the Lord of Life, clothed 
in human form, coming by and looking down into that 
pit with eyes of compassion, and bending over and 
reaching a hand far down for each repentant sinner to 
clasp and be drawn out, that his feet may be fixed on 
heavenly ground. 

But more: it is not sufficient that there should be 
simply an Almighty being coming to the rescue, but 
to reach our needs, it must be one endowed with our 
natures, suffering with us. It must be one ‘‘ who 
can have compassion on the ignorant and on them 
that are out of the way, for that he himself also [in 
the days of his flesh] was compassed with infirmity.”’ 

And such is this our Jesus, for ‘‘ Being made per- 
fect, he became the Author of Eternal Salvation unto 
all them that obey him.”’ 

Yes, the magnetic love of Jesus Christ does make 
an impact on that soul that criesto him. That im- 
pact imparts power to spring out of Satan’s thraldom 
into God’s liberty. It makes us sons of God. It 
seals us for the kingdom of Heaven. 

In this truth lies our power; not in the fierce de- 
nunciation of the errors of those systems which we 
are seeking to supplant, but, acknowledging whatever 
of truth they do contain, and using it as a help, our 
power lies in presenting in the most vivid light this 
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higher truth, higher than they ever conceived of, 
even in their most rapturous dreams. Jesus the di- 
vine, the sympathizing, the all-sufficient help-giver 
and burden-bearer come to our aid. 

Yes, in this truth lies our power; our power for 
work in -the home land; our power for work at the 
ends of the earth. Howit challenges us to obedience; 
how it energizes us for the conflict in the carrying out 
of that Savior's ascending behest: ‘‘ Go, evangelize 
all the nations.”’ 

The key is furnished us: The incentive, the con- 
straining love of Christ, is limitless; the leverage is 
adequate: ‘‘Come on, Immanuel’s followers! Let us 
lift the world for Christ, ¢hrough Christ, ¢o Christ. 


The Pupil as a Social Factor.” 


BY PROF, EARL BARNES, 


LELAND STANFORD, Jr., UNIVERSITY. 


In this discussion I should like to inquire first ; 
What is there peculiar in the mind or character ofa 
pupil or child that makes him a social factor distinct 
from the adult? secondly; How does society try to 
take advantage of these peculiarities for the realiza- 
tion of its own purposes? and lastly; How does the pu- 
pil actually react upon society and affect it? 

Any one who has worked much with children must 
have been impressed with the fact that they are, in 
some of their views and activities extreme radicals, in 
others extreme conservatives. These two tendencies 
are seldom mixed, but a child is a radical now, a con- 
servative two minutes later, and a radical immediate- 
ly afterward. In children’s traditional games we have 
an illustration of the way in which they cling to the 
form, even of words and jingles, long after all mean- 
ing has faded out of them. So the stories which they 
love must be repeated exactly, without the omission or 
change of a word, or the child complains. On the 
other hand, in matters of ethics,sociology and philos- 
ophy the child is an extreme radical and pushes his 
logical conclusions to final consequences. The wise 
old grandfather may tell of the glories of the war and 
the greatness of Prince Eugene: 

‘But what good came of it at last ? 
Quoth little Wilhelmine. ”’ 

How can we explain this curious two-sidedness of 
the childish mind? A study of the history of civili- 
zation seems to show that there are three ways in 
which the race has achieved and in which we may 
achieve what we call knowledge. We may accept 
what we are told—authority; we may reason things 
out—rationalism; or, we may laboriously build up our 
knowledge by increments—experience. The Middle 
Ages rested in authority, the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries rested in logical processes, and we rest in 
experience. 

Now a child at first must rest in authdrity; his very 
preservation depends upon it; and if he is well trained 
he comes to feel the satisfaction of strong and secure 
support. A dogma in fields where he does not know 
—and there ‘are few fields where he does know—is as 
restful to his eager, searching mind as his father’s 
stra@ng arms are to his body. The fact that his baby 
brother was brought in the night by a stork, relieves 
his mind of its struggle to know, gives the blessed 
rest of relief and sets the child's nature free for self- 
realization in other directions. So after an hour of 
unorganized play with his comrades, where he has 
been distracted and tired with all the conflicting im- 
pulses of the little group, the child turns with relief to 
‘Here Comes Three Drakes a Roving,” and insists 
on its being played with perfect fidelity to every de- 
tail. This gives him balance, rest, and freedom for 
self-realization in some special parts of his nature. 

But there is in every child a natural tendency 
toward logical activity. As his muscles or his vocal 
organs tend to move in certain related series—so his 
mind tends to work in logical sequences; and just as 
the exercise of his body gives him pleasure, so the 
exercise of his mind produces a certain satisfaction. 
This activity certainly exists in children from a very 
early age, but various recent studies point to the age 
of ten to thirteen as the period of its great activity. 
Thus in a study of the theological beliefs expressed by 
a thousand California children, I found that they gen- 
erally accepted what they were told without serious 
question until about the age of ten or twelve, when 
they often indulge in such reasoning as: ‘‘ Trees can- 
not grow without air; the air is only six miles thick 
around the earth. Heaven must be outside the air, 
so trees cannot grow in Heaven, and the Bible must 
have made a mistake.”’ 


* Presented before the National Educational Association, Buffalo. 
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This logical tendency rises with most children to the 
highest philosophical questions. A little girl acquaint- 
ance of mine, eight years old, said, not longago: There 
are two things that puzzle me, who made God and 
what comes after the end of time.’’ Helen Keller raised 
the same questions, and all children reach out intellectu- 
ally for the ultimate meanings of things. 

_As children pass into maturity they find that knowl- 
edge resting in authority does not fit the conditions of 
their own life. It is not up to date. The child also 
finds that the knowledge derived from pure logic does 
not fit a a world filled with warring personalities; and 
so for authority and rationalism he gradually substitutes 
an eclectic half knowledge which he calls experience, 
After atime the adult comes to find in this common 
sense, this experience, these half truths of expediency 
based in necessity, a certain rest and satisfaction. He 
is no longer either radical or conservative—he is prac- 
tical. He worships at the shrine of necessity. But 
against this practical world, this eclectic resultant of 
experience, the child is alwaysin rebellion. He cannot 
understand how his father who so fiercely denounced 
Grant a month ago can accept his presidency so calmly 
now that the election is past. He cannot understand 
how the community can go on quietly about its business 
and ailow an old money grinder who has a mortgage on 
a poor widow’s farm to foreclose it and turn her into 
the street. He cannot understand how his mother can 
Say itis wrong to lie and then say she is out when she 
is in. The enthusiast and the reformer are simply 
grown-up children, who retain their earlier modes of 
thinking. 

If this analysis is correct the pupil as a social factor 
will be a conserver of forms in details touching his own 
life, and of beliefs in fields where he has no experience, 
providing these beliefs can be harmonized with the 
logical tendencies of his mind. 

But in all matters touching the larger social life 
around him, where he has had little experience and 
where half-truths of expediency based on seeming neces- 
sity have come to prevail, he will prove an anarchist 
through the logical energy of his mind. 

Now how does society take advantage of these pecu- 
liarities in the child’s subjective life? The attitude of 
society toward children or pupils will always be deter- 
mined by what society wants done, and by its theories 
concerning the nature of childhood. Society says: 
What is the nature of this new creature—this oncoming 
generation of children, and what do we want it todo? 
The chief function of society is to carry along, protect 
and develop a mass of accumulations which it calls 
civilization. To society this civilization is the Ark of 
the Covenant, which must be maintained with the most 
sacred care. It is the foundation of existence; and if 
this civilization were disturbed, society believes it 
would straightway perish. Hence society, from the 
point of view of what it wants done, must train each 
oncoming generation of children to carry this civiliza- 
tion along gently and undisturbed. To accomplish 
this, society loads the minds of children with authorita- 
tive beliefs, frightens down or leads astray their log- 
ical activities,and makes them suspicious of experi- 
ence. 

The tendency of children to seek self-organization 
and freedom through relegating the little details of 
life to forms and habits, has been eagerly seized by 
society and used to form the whole mind and character 
in authoritative molds. Thus all partly civilized peo- 
ples make the ceremonial of daily and religious life the 
basis of education. The Aztecs or the Chinese well 
illustrate this. They teach the child how to behave 10- 
ward his parent, his teacher, his neighbor, his king, his 
priest; and his mental energy is so absorbed and used 
up in this ceremonial exercise, that the logical faculties 
never awaken and the voice of experience is drowned. 
The child, decked out in the ceremonial of life, be- 
comes a safe servant to bear the civilization of the past. 

Attempts have been made to accomplish the same re- 
sults by seizing boldly on the radical tendencies of 
youth and leading the logical faculties out along lines 
where they could do no harm, with a view to ultimately 
using these powers in the service of supporting the old 
civilization. The Jesuits tried this, but such men as 
Descartes escaped from this most skilful leading and 
brought disaster to the burden of ideas society was try- 
ing to protect. The Russian Government, through its 
support of universities, is trying the same dangerous 
experiment to-day, and she is sure to destroy herself. 
The only safe way for society to protect her civilization 
unchanged from this ever new force of childhood is to 
seize on the natural tendency toward conservatism in 
the small matters of life and smother logic and experi- 
ence under a burden of forms. 

Within these last generations many prophets have 
arisen who have maintained that children could be 
safely developed on all sides of their natures, but prac- 
tically almost no one believes it. The Church, the 
State, societies and individuals, all use the school to 
teach Monarchy, Republicanism, American patriotism, 
German patriotism, French patriotism, Catholicism, 
Protestantism, temperance, or whatever other beliefs it 
is felt ought to dominate those who are to uphold civili- 
zation. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


In the last place let us inquire what the actual effect 
of the pupil is upon society. Biologists often raise the 
question whether the human animal can be modified 
fast enough so that he can maintain the accumulating 
and rapidly developing mass of civilization which he is 
trying to carry to-day. Cur hope in this direction lies 
with the children. Each new generation must start 
afresh, and in taking upon itself the accumulated bur- 
den it tends to drop those parts which experience shows 
that the passing generation found too heavy. The re- 
sults of the study of hygiene or ethics or art are applied 
primarily to the pupils. The old smoker is allowed to 
smoke, but the child must be protected. The father 
who has had a childhood of toil tries to give his son a 
more leisurely youth. And so in a thousand ways each 
generation that passes tries to give to the on-coming 
generation a more reasonable load of civilization than 
it has carried, and here lies the hope that biological ad- 
justment may keep pace with advance in civilization. 

At the same time the constant return to purely logical 
activity with each new generation keeps the world sup- 
plied with visionaries and reformers; that is to say, 
with saviors and leaders. New movements are born in 
young minds, and lack of experience enables youths to 
eternally recall civilization to sound bases. If each 
generation started where the last one left off imagine 
where Lord Chesterfield’s sons would have been to-day. 
The passing generation laughs and cracks its weather- 
worn jokes about youthful effusions on commencement 
days; but this same ever new, ever hopeful, ever dar- 
ing, ever doing, youthful enthusiasm, ever returning to 
the logical bases of religion, ethics, politics, business, 
art and social life, is the salvation of the world; and 
the salvation must be wrought anew by each new gen- 
eration. 

The influence exerted by the pupil upon society is not 
to be sought alone in the fact that the pupils are the 
coming generation, and that when they are grown they 
will be society; but the pupils have at once and imme- 
diately a profound influence. The father and mother, 
inclined to sink into mere time-servers, following lines 
their experiences have taught them to be safe, are con- 
stantly shocked into new life and new action by the rad- 
ical views naturally presented by the children less bound 
in by experience than they are themselves. 

Then, too, all that is newest in the schools in reli- 
gious, social and political thought, in literature and art, 
is brought home and given to the parents through im- 
mediate contact. If my immediate problem weré to 
educate the adult population of the United States, I 
should approach the people through their children. 
The man of business who would scoff at religious, artis- 
tic or ethical ideas presented by an adult listens with 
sympathy and respect to the same ideas presented by 
his child. The very efforts he makes to avoid robbing 
his child of what he may consider childish enthusiasms 
lays him open to the influence of those same enthusi- 
asms. 

And so the pupil, with his tendency to preserve the 
little forms and ceremonies of daily life, and to go ever 
back to logical sources for his beliefs in the larger fields, 
is preyed upon by society, which wishes to form and 
shape and mold him to be the preserver of what is. In 
China society succeeds, and civilization stands still. 
With our larger freedom the child throws off some part 
of the useless, expresses anew the eternal ideals of life, 
and even reacts upon the adult, so as to retard his hast- 
ening decadence, and civilization advances steadily on- 
ward. With increasing freedom in the study of reali- 
ties, in electives, and in living schools, our pupils will 
bring us still larger life with the birth of each new gen- 
eration. 





Berlin Notes. 
BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, 


THE Germans are getting used to the mobility of 
William II; for his movements are a good deal less com- 
mented on, this year, for instance, than those of the 
Chinese Viceroy’s, the Emperor’s departure on a Scan- 
dinavian trip being noted in a single paragraph, in most 
of the newspapers, whereas the incidents of Li Hung- 
Chang’s European tour fill large spaces of both the 
news columns and the editorial page. And this is so 
notwithstanding the fact that the public has really this 
year some cause to feel anxiety over the health of their 
ruler, and interest in the means that he takes to restore 
it. The monarch was looking uncommonly used up in 
the spring. He was pale, and as the season advanced 
there was added a nervous, involuntary twitching of 
the muscles of the face to the pallor of his cheeks. He 
left Kiel this time, in short, quite seriously worn out, 
altho all the world who knows the fact is publicly silent 
about it. The young Emperor himself is the very last 
to confess to anything ever being the matter with him. 
His practice is never to give inor up. And in truth it 
must be said of the imperiousness of his will that it be- 
gins first upon his own royal limbs. There is no mem- 
ber of the body politic that could complain of more 
tyranny than his own flesh and blood. He masters 
them unheard. No matter how insignificant the occa- 
sion, or what sheerness of waste, obey his body must. 
Go on it shall. Performed the thing always is. 
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Thus at one of the recent /étes, where everybody was 
in attendance, he too was awaited. The ‘‘big bugs’”’ 
of the hour were scattered in the reserved red salon of 
the Minister, and ‘‘the crowd’ jammed into a mass in 
the great ballroom of the palace, a small passage sepa- 
rating the two from one another. The Emperor had 
been traveling all night, and been lunching or dining or 
parading all day. Still, as has been said, he was ex- 
pected here also. He was in the adjacent room in fact. 
And what the crowd was waiting for was his appear- 
ance. It had been standing two hours and felt very 
weary, very impatient, very hot and uncomfortable and 
badly used. None of its constituents had been traveling 
all night, and been toasted or paraded all day; the 
most of them, on the contrary, had been sparing them- 
selves for this one function, and been in their tight 
shoes and corsets hardly three hours. Still, neverthe- 
less, they fancied themselves justified in thinking petu- 
lantly that their Majesties might come. At length the 
young Crown Princess was perceived suddenly at their 
elbows, by the group of ladies nearest the passage, a 
marshal-of-the-court in front of her,and the aged King 
of Saxony at her side. Tap, tap, tap, sounded the staff 
ofthe marshal on the hard-wood floor, and down went 
the coiffures of the assembled multitude in simultaneous 
salutation, like the heads of grain ona field under a 
passing wind. But it was to the staff only that it had 
bowed, as the assembly saw on raising its eyes again; 
for the royalties lingered behind, and were not yet come 
so far. Presently the marshal, too, perceived the fact, 
and paused to wait. 

In the passage, meanwhile, the young Princess had 
heaved a sigh of relief, exclaiming: ‘‘I have talked to 
everybody ¢here,’’ dropping her arms by her side and 
bending her active little head backward in the direction 
of the red salon, from which she had just escaped. 
Then, promptly, in a resolute fit of renewed energy: 
‘‘Where’s the Emperor?’’ she inquired. There was a 
glance forward over the jammed ballroom, as over a 
field of battle to be attacked and done with, and this 
impatient, fresh demand for her chief aid-de-camp. 

‘‘The Emperor is tired,’’ answered the old King. 
He moved a step forward resignedly, with the inten- 
tion of going forward alone to the duty before them; 
but the impulsive, kind-hearted Princess remained mo- 
tionless, obliging him to turn back once more. 

‘*They’re waiting; they'll be disappointed,” she mur- 
mured, persistently. ‘‘ It’s he they want to see.” 

‘* Well, well,”’ replied the old King, pacifyingly, ‘I'll 
cast my net again ’’; and he made his way to the inner 
room. d 

The lookers on saw him address a remark to the Em- 
peror. 

‘* Not a bit of it,’’ cried that monarch; and, as if to 
prove the disclaimer, he straightened up instantly out 
of his attitude of fatigue, and started for the passage 
with his customary imperious air of energy and state. 
In the passage he bethought him suddenly and returned 
to the Queen, to whom he proffered his arm, when the 
royal cortége began. Once more the taps of the mar- 
shal’s staff were sounded, and in response once more 
the crowd fell apart to make an open way through its 
midst. The Minister inquired tentatively, as the King 
had done, whether His Majesty inclined to receive more: 
presentations. 

‘* Immer zu! As many as you like,’”’ exclaimed the: 
Emperor, in hearty, loud response. And for one hour- 
still he talked and was talked to. 

Now, like the members of his Cabinet, and of the: 
Reichstag, he is off on a vacation, his last public act 
being the sending of a telegraphic dispatch tothe Chan-- 
cellor, Prince Hohenlohe, congratulating him and the 
country on the passage of the Bill for the Codification 
of the Civil Law. ; 

This measure, in truth, is of the very utmost impor-- 
tance not only politically but practically. Germany has 
labored hitherto under a burden of civil laws that may 
well be called chaotic. The American laws are numer- 
ous and various enough, as students all know. But in 
America there were at least a limited number of historic 
bases for the various systems of legislation, whereas 
German jurisprudence, besides the Roman, the French 
and the Saxon common law, has had to deal with almost 
as many special provincial systems as the country con- 
tains provinces. Indeed, in Silesia and some other 
provinces such small segments of territory even as dis- 
tricts possessed each its own usages; and these, origi- 
nating as they did in the manners and customs of such 
various races as the Wends, the Poles and Tschecks, 
were very divergent. 

Thus in the one matter of titles to property by mar- 
riage there were originally sixty different systems in 
this province alone. Modern legislation has tended, of 
course, to reduce the number of particular rules of ac- 
tion, yet, up to the present moment there exists in this 
Same one branch of law at least a hundred systems 
throughout the Empire. It was nothing short of a 
Herculean task, therefore, that the codifiers of the law 
had before them, and the fact that they took twenty- 
five years for their task of reduction, simplifying and 
methodizing, what the Reichstag got through with in 
almost as many weeks, is hardly to be wondered at. 
The bill was ‘‘whipped’’ through Parliament out of 
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patriotic motives, and in order to complete the work in 
the quarter-century anniversary of the establishment of 
the Empire. 

Yet during even the brief and hurried debates that 
were held over the law several facts were brought to 
light of curious interest. First there was the general 
fact of the existence in Germany still of strong medieval 
sentiments. The whole bill, for instance, was threat- 
ened, at one time, by the law enforcing civil marriage. 
The great Center (Catholic) Party wished to have eccle- 
siastical marriage made obligatory in its stead. Then, 
further, from the side of the Conservatives, opposition 
was made, and successfully urged, against reform 
amendments in favor of full liberty of discussion and 
of combination, and of full compensation for damages 
produced by game. The Tory Party went so far at the 


second reading as to declare that it would withhold its © 


consent to the passage of the bill altogether, in case 
compensation were granted for damages produced by 
hares and pheasants. Then the tenacity with which 
the House held fast as a whole to the custom of depriv- 
ing married women of a right in property, must like- 
wise be pronounced old-fashioned. The ancient laws 
on this matter were all maintained, and German matrons 
in fature, as in the past, will have to see their earn- 
ings and inheritances go into the hands of their 
husbands, unless a special settlement be made before 
marriage stipulating the contrary. Similarly, too, with 
the illegitimate children of females; the mother is 
deprived of control over these possessions likewise. 
The law declares expressly that the father has no re- 
lationship to them, still it grants authority over such 
children to him, and not to the mother. The mother 
and the mother’s family, on the other hand, are obliged 
to provide for them and bring them up, but may not 
decide their destinies. Within the circle of his legiti- 
mate family the father is granted the same right of 
supreme command after the child has passed the sev- 
enth year. The wife and children have to prove him 
to be mentally diseased before they may legally resist 
any of his orders. If he becomes unable to support 
himself, the law decrees further, not merely that she 
shall support him, which is quite right and quite mod- 
ern, but that she shall do so according to Ais rank and 
standing; an obligation which I do not remember 
whether the old English Common Law imposed or not. 
What I do know, however, from my work among the 
poor here is, that as a result of this regulation, Ger- 
man women of the lower classes find it uncommonly 
hard to procure divorces from good-for-nothing hus- 
bands. Magistrates often decline to grant them di- 
vorces out of fear that if they do, such good-for-naughts 
will fallto the charge of the town. So long as they 
are kept tied to a woman, they reflect, the municipal 
purse is spared; the woman is bound to provide for 
them out of hers, and the town’s money remains un- 
touched. La 

And just here, as I may mention further in comment’ 
by the way, lies the secret of what is a problem some- 
times to the kinsmen and friends at home of married 
American girls in Germany, the problem, namely— 
why, if their foreign husbands be bad managers, a// 
the girls’ fortunes go to waste. In the first place, as 
we have seen, the husband has the sole control of a 
wife’s property, and so not only an opportunity but 
the absolute right to squander it, if it so behooves him. 

And even in cases where a settlement has been made 
previous to marriage, still,as we have seen, she is none 
the less obliged to support him and hisrank. Upon his 
side, moreover, gather the forces of social opinion. 
Custom is for him, against her. Law unwritten and 
written taboos a woman who withholds her money 
from her husband, thus disabling him from represent- 
ing his rank, or, as the phrase goes, from living standes- 
gemdss. A Yankee friend of mine met the husband of a 
Boston girl, the other day, driving four-in-hand and 
lodged in the most fashionable hotel in Berlin; her he 
found living in obscurity, in a village near Potsdam. 
‘‘What a fool she is!’’ was his comment. The German 
relations of the Baron who understand that there is 
not much fortune left in this case, had remarked,on the 
other hand, that it was ‘“‘ highly proper” that the wife 
should thus ‘‘ limit herself.”” A wife who did not, would 

-be considered underbred, and be called plebeian. In 
short, everything in law and out, combine to force such 
unfortunate wives into silent self-denial and sacrifice, 
and the censure of American friends is based upon an 
under-estimation of the facts. No individual can long 
resist both law and custom, not even the pluckiest 
American girl. 

Germans do not like to hear it; but they have great 
advances to make betore their ideas of women become 
leavened with the refinement which American ideas 
have, or the just respect which Englishmen have been 
constrained to adopt for them. They quote the evidence 
which Tacitus bore to the honor paid to women by the 
ancient Germans, and rest content. Little interest is felt 
in the woman question and, consequently, as good as no 
knowledge exists of the improvements that have taken 
place in other States inthe status of female citizens, 
The cultivated classes deprive themselves of every 
chance of the two sexes learning to understand and ap- 


preciate one another, by educating the two separately. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The gymnasium and university are the spoilers of the 
youth of the country in the matter of morals; the tone 
that rules in these toward women has been described to 
me time and again, by boys from America, as simply 
beastly; and my own experiences and observation have 
confirmed me in the opinion that here, at the very 
threshold of German men’s lives, lies a slough which 
they pass through to their disadvantage. 

And wherein is to be found in public life the stimulant 
to the respect for women which their private manner of 
life has prevented them from accumulating ? Nowhere. 
Equality is banished out of the monarchical system even 
between man and man, much more between man and 
woman. This Empire is not the place where flourishes 
the principle of fair play, which was the living, great 
root upon which the workers for woman’s rights could 
graft their claims in Anglo-Saxon countries. There ob- 
tains, instead, the contrary principle of obedience. 
Subordination. not independence; order, not justice; 
obedience, not liberty, are the rules of life and action in 
Germany. Fair play is an ideal of the Social-Demo- 
crats, a dream of a fraction of the people; not a national 
watchword, nor’ even a revered one. It is tabooed as 
dangerous, not adored as divine. So, politically, there 
is nothing insensibly working for the gentlersex. And 
the institutions of the country, the professions, the 
schools and the Church, work as historic institutions 
must by nature, direct against them. The habit of 
looking backward develops a tendency to believe back- 
ward. Scholars and lawyers are néver up to date, but 
only up to the last preceding. They are conservatives 
not so much of good things, as of old and established 
ones. And equality is not an established fact. 

It isthe same with the aristocracy, which, as a body, is 
everywhere against the independence of women ; to the 
feudal mind it is bad enough to have independent men. 

Above all it is the practice of valuing human material 
trom the point of view of muscle that keeps the German 
disqualified from estimating women’s modern claims to 
consideration. The army may be acted upon by the 
intellect of the nation, as its friends say; but it is quite 
undeniable that, in return, it reacts brutally upon the 
popular way of thinking. This, I think, is proved 
by the striking fact that in our day the worst litera- 
ture comes from the two most military States, the 
nastiest fiction from France and the most cynical, mate- 
rial philosophy from Germany. Or can the works of 
Schopenhauer, Hartmann and Nietschke, works that 
mock at Christianity and womanhogd together, be 
equaled by other lands; and is the fact that Hartmann 
and Nietschke were artillerists incidental, or is it most 
deeply significant ? 

Finally, there is the fact that the German Emperor, of 
all rulers, has been the one to take a personal, open and 
determined stand against women’s emancipation. Is 
this, too, accidental? I think not. Sofar as my in- 
sight reaches he is like his countrymen, and their new 
Civil Code in being the product of forces which have a 
specific national fountain. 


Beruin, GERMANY. 


Why Leading Democratic Journals Bolt 
the Bryan-Sewall Ticket. 


LETTERS FROM DEMOCRATIC EDITORS. 
UNION OF SOUND MONEY MEN THE NEED OF 
THE HOUR. 

BY WM. M. SINGERLY, 


Evitor or “ THe Pxirapecexta Recorp.” 





In cheerfully responding to your request, I can do no 
more than reiterate the opinions I have frequently ex- 
pressed in the columns of the Record since the begin- 
ning of this momentous controversy. 

The simple reason why I cannot support the Chicago 
platform and the candidate who stands upon it is that 
free silver coinage, in debasing the standard of money, 
would scale down all values to its degraded level, and 
thus produce such disaster and distrust as the country 
had never undergone. There is no doubt that many 
supporters of the Chicago platform have such a sincere 
faith in the fiat of the Government as to believe that 
free coinage at a ratio of 16 to 1 would raise the market 
value of silver to the legal value of gold, and thus 
make money abundant without depreciating its real 
worth and purchasing power. As the uniform experi- 
ence of the world is against such a belief, free coinage 
would be a blind experiment in the dark into which no 
responsible Government would plunge. 

But that the makers of the Chicago platform indulge 
in no errors in regard to the effect of free coinage is be- 
trayed by the demand for “‘ such legislation as will pre- 
vent for the future the demonetization of any kind of 
legal-tender money by private contract.’”’ They thus 
look forward to the depreciation of the silver currency, 
and they seek to provide against it by laws to deny and 
annul the right of private contract for the payment of 
debts in gold. If they had any confidence in their 
policy they would not resort to such vain precautions 
for enforcing it. 

Free silver coinage would be worse than the former 
greenback folly, in that there was behind the threat of 
legal-tender issues, ‘‘ equal to the wants of trade,” the 
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vague promise that the Government would uphold and 
ultimately redeem its paper obligations. The depre- 
ciation of the currency would have been slow, and the 
evil would have been within reach of speedy remedy. 
But there is no such hope behind free silver coinage. 
Its disastrous effects upon all the business interests of 
the people would be sudden and remediless. 

Should the greenback currency be gradually with- 
drawn, and replaced by National bank notes, the credit 
of the Government would no longer be threatened by 
every considerable exportation of gold, since the Treas- 
ury would not then be obliged to maintain an enormous 
gold reserve. The banks would provide all the gold 
required for export, without causing the slightest dis 
turbance orthe slightest doubt of the ability of the Gov- 
ernment to redeem its obligations. But the Chicago 
platform, combining all the worst features of a depre- 
ciated currency system, declares not only for free silver 
coinage, but for the issue of legal-tender notes as the 
permanent policy of the Government. The Presidential 
candidate of the Silverite-Democrats has denounced the 
withdrawal and redemption of the greenbacks as one of 
the worst of crimes. 

That nothing may be wanting to complete the distrust 
of all sound money men in the Chicago platform and its 
candidate, it declares against the issue of interest-bear- 
ing bonds of the United States in order to enable the 
Treasury to pay gold—the money in which the public 
obligations were contracted. This would mean repudia- 
tion in advance of free silver coinage. 

To plead ‘‘ regularity” in behalf of the Chicago plat- 
form and candidate with Sound Money Democrats is too 
absurd for serious discussion. The Convention at Chi- 
cago and the Populist and Silver Conventions at St. 
Louis have formed a new party, which in trampling 
underfoot the most sacred principles of the Democratic 
Party, has not the slightest claim upon its supporters. 
Sound Money Democrats might as well be asked to 
agree that two and two make five as to assent to the 
doctrine that 53 cents of silver make 100 cents of gold. 
With the adoption of the Chicago nominee for the 
Presidency by the Populist and Silverite Conventions at 
St. Louis the alliance of all the elements which seek the 
overthrow of the country’s standard of value is com- 
plete, and no true Democrat can be enticed into that 
camp with th¢' false pretense of ‘‘ regularity.’’ By the 
very conditiots of the compact the false Democrats have 
become Populists, and the Populists have been recon- 
verted inte false Democrats; and it is the duty of all 
sound money men to repudiate the whole concern—its 
platform, its principles and its candidates. 

As for the tariff, it has already been forced out of this 
campaign by thesupreme issue of the currency. Even 
if the election of Mr. McKinley should result in a higher 
tariff, Sound Money Democrats regard this as a small 
evil compared with the stupendous danger which over- 
shadows the country in the threat of depreciated cur- 
rency and repudiation. But the Republicans, with their 
candidate for the Presidency at their head, have been 
prompt to recognize that in the combination of Silverites, 
Populists and Greenbackers, a new enemy has appeared 
in front of them since the meeting of the Republican 
National Convention, and that new allies, actuated 
solely by considerations of public welfare, have come to 
their assistance. Under the influence of like sentiments 
the Republicans, with the exczption of a few ultra-Pro- 
tectionists here and there, have dropped the tariff by 
common consent. When Populists, Silverites, false 
Democrats and malcontents of every description combine 
to debase the country’s standard of value and to threaten 
the most revolutionary means, including the violation 
of the constitutional right of private contract and the 
reconstruction of the Supreme Court, for the accom- 
plishment of their ends, common sense and the instinct 
of self-preservation declare that all sound money men, 
without regard to former party antagonisms, should 
unite against them. 


PuHILADELPHIA, PENN. 





THE ELECTION OF BRYAN AND SEWALL WOULD 
BE A NATIONAL DISASTER. 


BY HARRISON ROBERTSON, 
Epitor or “ Tue Louisvitte Courier Journa..” 


The Courier-Journal refuses to support Bryan and 
Sewall because it believes their election would be a 
national disaster. 

It refuses to support them because they stand on a 
platform which is not only not Democratic, but which is 
a repudiation of the historic principles of the Democratic 
Party. 

It urges all Democrats, as their first duty both to coun- 
try and party, to vote against the Chicago nominees; 
and that all Democrats may so vote, it counsels another 
convention and the nomination of a Democratic ticket 
upon a Democratic platform. 

It is convinced that this is the one method by which 
the votes of the Sound Money Democrats may be organ- 
ized and concentrated against Bryan; by which the edu- 
cational influence of their leaders can mdst effectively 
be directed; by which the fierce assault of the Chicago 
revolutionists can most certainly be defeated; and by 
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which the vitality and perpetuation of the Democratic 
Party can best be assured. 
Lovisvitse, Ky. 


DEFEAT OF THE CHICAGO TICKET THE PAR- 
AMOUNT DUTY. 


By THe Epitor or “ THe Bactimore News.”’ 


WE regard the defeat of the Chicago ticket the para- 
mount duty of the hour, because its election would mean 
debasement of the currency. We hold that the deliberate 
lowering of the money standard would be an act infinite- 
ly more disastrous, both in itself and as the probable 
forerunner of other acts of virtual or actual repudia- 
tion, than any evil that is to be apprehended from the 
election of Mr. McKinley. We look upon the short- 
comings of Mr. McKinley as a sound money candi- 
date as removed from the field of practical consideration 
by the unmistakable commitment of himself and his 
party to the maintenance of the existing standard, 
through the carrying on of a campaign of exceptional 
intensity with that issue foremost. 

While no additional reason was necessary to cause us 
to reject the Chicago nominees, the spirit of the Con- 
vention and the character of some of the declarations of 
the platform other than that relating to silver, intensify 
the obnoxiousness of the ticket. Of these declarations, 
by far the worst is that which was designed and can be 
understood to have no other meaning than that of con- 
demnation of President Cleveland's patriotic and ur- 
gently necessary work in quelling the Chicago riot of 
1894. The adoption of this declaration, which consti- 
tutes not only a repudiation of Cleveland but an indorse- 
ment of Altgeld, is an ominous indication of the dan- 
gerous tendencies which were dominant at Chicago and 
which would be fostered by the triumph of Bryan and 
free silver. 


BaLtimore, Mp 


THE REJECTION OF DEMOCRACY’S BEST TRA- 
DITIONS. 


BY CHARLES A. DANA, 


Epiror or THE New York “ Sun.” 

[We also wrote to Mr. Charles A. Dana, asking him to give his views 
of the duties of citizens in the present crisis. He was unable to do so, 
but published what he had to say personally over his name 1n his own 
paper, from which we copy it.—Editor of Tur INDEPENDENT. ] 

SOME personal response seems to be due to the nu- 
merous friends who have sought from me an expression 
af my individual opinion as to the duty in the present 
political campaign of those who adhere to the princi- 
ples which hitherto have characterized the Democratic 
Party. 

The declaration of notions adopted in the name of 
the Democracy by the Chicago Convention is for the 
most part so hostile to the doctrines which have pre- 
vailed in the Democratic Party in the past, as to demand 
its rejection by all those who would not abandon the 
Democracy’s essential ideas and best traditions. 

The Chicago platform invites us to establish a cur- 
rency which will enable a man to pay his débts with 
half as much property as he would have to use in order 
to pay them now. This proposition isdishonest. I do 
not say that all the advocates of the free coinage of sil- 
ver are dishonest. Thousands of them, millions, if 
there be so so many, are doubtless honest in intention. 
But I am unable to reconcile with any ideal of integrity 
a change in the law which will permit a man who has 
borrowed a hundred dollars, to pay his debt with a hun- 
dred dollars each one of which is worth only half as 
much as each dollar he received from the lender. 

The Chicago platform sanctions the use of the ap- 
pointing power of the President in such a way as to con- 
trol the Federal judiciary in deciding questions of con- 
stitutional law. It contemplates a change in the per- 
sonnel of the Supreme Court of the United States to 
the end that the recent decision declaring the income 
tax unconstitutional may be reversed. Strange times, 
indeed, are these, when a man is told that in order to 
be a Democrat he must favor the imposition of an in- 
come tax, and the destruction of the independence of 
the judiciary ! 

Still more alarming is the clearly implied approval of 
lawless violence contained in the denunciation of what 
is denominated in the platform ‘‘ government by injunc- 
tion.”” Veiledin the language of moderation, the wild 
light of anarchy shines through. 

In my opinion, without reviewing the Chicago plat- 
form further, the declarations in regard to the cur- 
rency, the Supreme Court, and the income tax, and the 
repression of forcible lawlessness by the aid of injunc- 
tions, are enough to demand its rejection by all good 
citizens, and the defeat of the candidates who stand 
upon it. 

I regret exceedingly to find a disposition quite preva- 
lent to array the West against the East in the discussion 
of these matters. I see no occasion for making our 
differences sectional. Here there is no political hostili- 
ty toward the West, such as is expressed toward the 
East by some Western newspapers and public speakers. 
Good citizens can, perhaps, best aid the cause of honest 
money and law and order by devoting more time to ra- 
tional argument and less to inefficient abuse. 

All questions relating to the tariff have become insig- 
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nificant for the time being, in view of the possibility, 
however slight, that the abhorrent principles of the Chi- 
cago platform may prevail. The duty and the neces- 
sity to compass the final overthrow of that platform by 
assisting in the defeat of William J. Bryan are most 
imperative and solemn. This may most certainly be 
accomplished by voting for the electors pledged to the 
support of William McKinley; but I have no quarrel 
with any Democrat who adopts any other course which 
seems to him equally well adapted or better adapted to 
the same end. 


Manual Training in Night Schools. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 


SEVERAL of the Philadelphia churches are using in 
their night schools the system of manual training de- 
scribed last week in an article on Drawing in the Public 
Schools. The system may be classed either as drawing 
or manual training. For it is drawing that is required, 
whether with pencil or brush on paper, or with modeling 
tools on soft clay, or with mallet stroke and chisel upon 
tough wood; always drawing, without set pattern or in- 
struments of precision, bringing out into visible form as 
much truth and beauty as the child possesses in himself. 
The advantage of this type of manual training for night 
school work is that a boy cannot strive for truth, pro- 
portion, fitness in his modeling and wood-carving with- 
out getting something of these qualities into himself; 
or without attaining a measure of self-reliance and self- 
respect. The product is his own, the work of his own 
hand, brain and eye, those tools and machines which 
never become obsolete and which can be applied in every 
trade. 

Some of these schools have been in existence for a 
dozen years. They are in different localities; but in 
some the boys drop in, vicious, brutal, dirty, attracted 
by the noise of the hammering, or by the report of a 
comrade who has sold a frame he hascarved. Ona 
wet night they drip like wharf rats. One boy, just for 
cruelty, jabbed another with a chisel, cutting a wrist 
artery. The record of the boys regularly enrolled has 
been watched with greatest care, but so far, not one has 
become a criminal, and many have become uprigh 
men. / 

Divers plans have been tried to make Guilds, Aid 
Societies, Evening Homes, etc., successful. Reading 
rooms, classes, games, entertainments have been added 
to their attractions. 

The boys are interested at first, but after the novelty 
has passed away, the cigaret and the street generally 
prove more attractive. Neither does the public night 
school succeed in holding them; but in every case in 
which industrial art classes have been introduced, the 
schools invariably increase and the interest steadily 
grows. 

For the young must be busy and interested; and they. 
are sure to be interested when they are doing and mak- 
ing, and finding things out for themselves; when they 
are learning from experience and not being ‘‘ crammed.” 

Ambidextrous methods are found most useful in con- 
nection with mission work. Blackboards are placed in 
convenient positions, and all who drop in are at liberty 
to work on them; and when a certain degree of facility 
has been acquired, the children are put to work at the 
drawing, designing, clay-modeling or wood-carving 
tables, to continue the same movements and to give full 
seope to their natural taste and invention, while devel- 
oping dexterity, skill and judgment. Scientists tell us 
that a man is less liable to ‘‘ fall,” physically and moral- 
ly, who has acquired complete control of all parts of the 
body in both the mental and muscular centers, making 
them work together in as many relations as possible. 
In using both hahds to draw both sides of a simple de- 
sign at once, the child is trained so that the reaction is 
favorable upon brain and mind; and if such training is 
continued systematically, he improves physically, intel- 
lectually and morally. ‘ 

Ideas of the good and the bad are received from 
things. Preference for the good, dislike for the bad 
may become ingrained while the children are taught to 
use their own faculties, their powers of choice and in- 
telligent selection. ‘‘If we are ever to get true morality 
as well as true intellectuality into the schools it will be 
by making the pupils recognize the rightness of things.” 
The word rings out truth every time, and with the en- 
joyment and love of work, the teacher can inculcate the 
higher objects of work, showing that only by earnest en- 
deavor and unceasing effort we can reach the highest 
planes of physical and ethical culture. Too much en- 
ergy is spent in thought that endsin nothing. Thought 
will flow naturally from the concrete to the abstract if 
the child is busy exercising its tastes and faculties. 

What has been written is the more compact expres- 
sion of Mr. Tadd’s thought in working out his system, 
and the following sentences are condensed from his re- 
port of the work of the Public Industrial Art School: ‘‘I 
repeat again that unless the child or man is taught be- 
fore any other thing, the justice, the rectitude, the in- 
tegrity, the veracity that resides in ¢hings, and is taught 
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to conform to the laws written therein, nature will make 
his life path a difficult one. The looking and studying 
must be done individually, with our own eyes, not 
through those of some onc else. Then, if the nerv- 
ous centers and-muscular movements have been 
co-ordinated to respond to the will, the creative facul- 
ties will come into play, and the individual give 
issue to natural design passing through its human 
channel—design showing the individuality of its maker 
and, as he is cloudy or pure in mind, reflecting omnipo- 
tence.” 

It is not a very expensive matter to start one of these 
schools. A beginning may be made with $250 in any 
town where one teacher is familiar with designing, 
modeling and carving. If one of the schools last win- 
ter pupils’ work was sold amounting to $283. The ex- 
penses for a well-arranged class of fifty pupils would, 
of course, be increased; but experience has made very 
definite the course to be pursued. 

New York Crry. 





Sanitary. 
Experience With Antitoxin. 


Ir is now a year since antitoxin, prepared under 
careful scientific supervision, became accessible to 
country physicians and those engaged in private prac- 
tice in our large cities, and as the most valuable work 
that it could do the American Pediatric Society made a 
careful investigation as to the results of the serum- 
treatment of diphtheria in private practice; these results 
to be reported to their eighth Annual Meeting, in Mon- 
treal, in May, 1894. 

A circular letter was prepared and addressed to as 
many members of the Society as could be reached, and 
asked replies on the following points: Age of patient; 
previous condition; duration of the disease; when the 
first injection was made; the number of injections; the 
extent of the membrane, and six questions too technical 
for general interest, and also asking what ‘‘ brand” of 
antitoxin had been used, and the general inferences 
to be drawn trom the cases. The happy thought of 
gathering these opinions had not befallen the minds of 
the committee in charge till a little more than a month 
before the meeting, or many more could have been com- 
municated with; but as it was, the first surprise was in 
learning how widely the serum had been disseminated 
and used, especially in the Eastern and Mid-Western 
States. There were 3,628 cases reported by 615 different 
physicians; 240 were at once excluded from the report, be- 
cause the disease described only showed itself on the 
tonsils, and was not confirmed when put to the test of 
the culture-tube; there were 3,384 cases left for final 
analysis, and, in addition to these, Dr. Biggs placed at 
the disposal of the committee the record of 942 cases 
that had been treated in the tenements of New York— 
alarge majority of whom were injected by the in- 
spectors of the Health Board, at the request of the at- 
tending physician—a wise modesty on their part, as the 
inspectors have, through much practice, become experts 
in this special line of action. Inthe first set of these 
cases the culture-tube confirmed the diagnosis of genu- 
ine diphtheria; but happily the injection was not de- 
layed to ‘‘ make sure,”’ for the great and overshadowing 
conclusion reached by all physicians on both sides the 
Atlantic, and in both private and hospital practice, is 
that the true principle is to stamp out the flame in the 
shortest possible time. Chicago, with characteristic 
energy, obtained serum from New York, and instructed 
her health inspectors to inject every child suspected of 
having the disease unless the parents positively forbade, 
with results that prove the value of early application, 
and with no appreciable evil effects from the use of the 
serum. 

From the moment the diphtheritic germ finds lodg- 
ment in the tissues of a patient it begins to give off into 
his blood a poison, and every hour’s delay increases the 
amount of this poison, and there comes a time when no 
treatment can overcome its effects; but alas! too many 
delay and through unenlightened prejudice refuse to 
have recourse to the serum till the patient is moribund, 
and when there is no more reasonable hope of benefit 
from its use than if it were injected into a corpse. 
Summing up the whole number reported, from all 
sources, there are 5,794 cases, with a mortality of 12.3 
per cent.; but when those cases are taken out that had 
waited too long, and that the first glance of the doctor 
told him were doomed, the mortality was 8.8 per cent. 
In the old days it was expected that more than half 
the persons attacked would die, while in the letters 
coming from physicians who had used it there were 
such expressions as ‘‘ wonderful,” ‘‘ marvelous,” ‘‘ in 
all my experience before never saw anything like it,” 
and Dr. Moriata, of Saratoga, reported that he used it 
in four cases, the first of which was of the type called 
‘* malignant,’”’ such as he had seen recover but once in 
four years. After giving an elaborate technical report, 
and describing, step by step, the benign influence of 
the anti-toxin and the eventual recovery he says: ‘‘I 
was converted by this case, as I had only used the 
serum because I was the health officer, and was urged 
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to do it; but now I say that no unbiased person familiar 
with diphtheria could see such results as these and not 
feel there must be good in it.’’ The greatest benefit 
was in those cases of membranous croup that are so 
often treated by intubation or tracheotomy. In hun- 
dreds of cases it arrested the extension of the mem- 
brane downward, and so dissolved that already existing 
as to make it unnecessary to operate. The greatest 
emphasis is placed on early application of the serum, as 
comparatively few recover when it has been delayed 
beyond the third day. 

Early in this year a report on the use of the new rem- 
edy was made in London to the Asylums Board of the 
results obtained in the hospitals during 1895 and nine 
months of 1894, as antitoxin was obtainable only in the 
last three-quarters of the former year. It embodied the 
experience of six hospital superintendents, and was 
signed by all of them; and the great London journal 
which publishes their report calls it ‘‘ concise, well-ar- 
ranged, lucid and judicial in tone.” They sum up by 
saying that antitoxin surely saved the lives of 250 peo- 
ple in those six hospitals. They also dwell on the im- 
portance of early application of the remedy; but they 
unanimously declare: 


“In antitoxin serum we possess a remedy of distinctly 
greater value in the treatment of diphtheria than any other 
with which we are acquainted. Diphtheria statistics for 
1895 have been issued by the Paris Enfants Malades Hospi- 
tal, where the serum treatment was used. Of 1,140 children 
158, or 13.85 per cent., died, 87 of them within twelve hours 
after the patient was admitted to the hospital. The aver- 
age of deaths used to be between 48 and 56 per cent.” 


This does not escape the opposition and denunciaticn 
of the ‘‘ off-ox faction,” a constant factor of humanity. 
A bumptious writer, signing himself ‘t Medicus,” in 
the Boston 7ranscrift, discourses thus: 


‘To the public who have no access to the medical litera- 
ture of this country and Europe the question of the value 
of antitoxin may seem to be settled in its favor; but to those 
who know what is passing in the medical world, and who 
read and think for themselves, the only question is how 
long before it will pass into disuse and rejection, with 
Koch's tuberculin and kindred delusions.”’ 

What medical journals he reads we know not; but 
certainly he cannot have read the great ones of Berlin, 
Paris, London, New York or Boston; and as to tuber- 
culin, its marvelous power in revealing tuberculosis in 
cattle makes it one of the most beneficent of substances. 
Two years agoa young woman died within ten minutes 
of receiving an antitoxin injection in Brooklyn, and an 
immense prejudice at once sprang up. Itisa great pity 
that a thoroughly scientific autopsy was not made to 
disclose the real mischief, which might have been en- 
tirely aside from the serum; and, to show how false ac- 
cusations may be put to flight, we append the following, 
cut from an exchange: 


“An official report on the death of Professor Langer- 
haus’s child, which was the occasion of an attack on the 
antidiphtheritic serum last winter, has at last been published 
in Berlin. The professor injected the serum into his 
healthy boy himself to inoculate him against croup; the 
child died almost immediately, when his father published a 
violent attack on theserum. The whole stock of antitoxin 
from which the portion used on the child was taken, has 
been traced, analyzed chemically and microscopically, and 
found to be of normal quality. The doctors who made the 
post-mortem examination found that the child died of suffo- 
cation. He had eaten his dinner just before the injection, 
and had some milk and cake after it; this he threw up, and, 
being faint on account of the pain from the injection, could 
not get rid of the matter, but drew it into his larynx, where 
itchoked him. The injection was justified by the present 
state of medical knowledge. This statement 7he Lancet 
reproduces from the Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift.”’ 





Science. 


The Mechanics of Development. 


A REVIEW of Roux’s collected works in Nature givesa 
clear idea of the general results thus far obtained by the 
leading workers in the new field of the mechanics of 
development, to which subject a German journal is now 
devoted. Roux began his work by attempting to show 
that there is a struggle for existence between the differ- 
ent cells of the body of an organism. He first shows 
the extreme difficulty of accounting by simple natural 
selection for the innumerable adaptations carried out 
intothe finest details, which are met with in all the 
organs of the vertebrate body. The review says: 


‘‘ According to this theory a variation, in order to be pre- 
served, must be of such decided advantage or disadvantage 
to its possessor as to settle the question of survival. When 
we find, however, that all over the body secondary blood 
vessels are given off at such angles that the blood current 
encounters no frictional resistance, that in bones the meshes 
of the spongy ossification are disposed so as to strengthen 
the structure only in those directions in which it is apt to 
be bent, and thus effect the maximum of economy consist- 
ent with efficiency, that the fibers of fascie are arranged 
parallel tothe directions of tension, how are we to picture 
to ourselves such arrangements arising from the accumu- 
lation of irregular variations? Are we seriously asked to 
believe that a slight alteration in the direction of the fibers 
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of one of the tendons, or in the angle which a small artery 
makes with the larger one from which it springs, would de- 
termine the survival of an individual? Is it credible that 
animals are so tremendously hard-pressed for food that 


such a trifling economy in material would appreciably affect 
them? 


“‘Evenif we are capable of such confiding faith in the 
theory, we are met by further difficulties. Suppose, for 
example, that a better arrangement of the skeletal material 
in a given bone will save the life of an animal, what right 
have we to assume that this variation will be accompanied 
by similar advantageous changes in other organs? Are not 
the chances a thousand to one, that the advantage which 
one animal possesses in one organ will be balanced by the 
advantages which another possesses in another respect, 
so that natural selection will have no opportunity to heap 
up variations? Itis to be observed that evenif we assume 
that ‘ related parts ’ vary together, it will not help us; for 
the question is not one of a general change in the character of 
bones, for instance, all over the body, but of the special adap- 
tation of each bone to the local needs. Further, if we say that 
of one period in the existence of vertebrates, one organ was 
of relatively great importance and improved by natural se- 
lection, and then another, how are we to suppose that the 
change from an aquatic to an air-breathing existence took 
place? Here, as Professor Roux points out, we must have 
had simultaneous modifications in almost all the organs of 
the body; the respiratory and circulatory organs, the limb 
muscles, the eye and other sense organs, must all have 
changed at the same time.”’ 


The reviewer admits that Roux ‘“‘has brought to- 
gether a most powerful case against the doctrine of the 
‘all-sufficiency of natural selection;’’’ and, unlike 
many Englishmen who are strong Darwinians or neo- 
Darwinians, the reviewer demands ‘‘ something more 
than natural selection.’”” Thus Roux's theory, which he 
calls ‘‘ the conflict of the parts within the organism,” is 
a new explanation of the well-known Lamarckian doc- 
trine of the effects of use and disuse. 

The second volume of Roux’s works is devoted to the 
‘* Mechanics of Development.”’ In this field two other 
German biologists have made most important contribu- 
tions; these are Driesch and Hertwig. These two differ 
from Roux in their views of this subject thus: The two 
latter maintain that inthe segmentation of the egg ‘‘ we 
have a process which is essentially a mere multiplica- 
tion of nucleiall of which are similar to each other; 
the relative position of these nuclei determines what 
organs of the body they will eventually help to form; 
if their relative positions are altered by pressure or 
other mechanical means, their respective fates will be 
altered; or if one of the first eight segments of the egg 
be separited from all the rest, it is still able to form all 
the organs of the adult.” 

Roux, on the other hand, maintains that by the for- 
mation of the first four segments of the frog’s egg, the 
materials which are capable of differentiating them- 
selves into the right and left sides and anterior and 
posterior halves of the animal are separated from each 
other, and that if one of the first two segments of the 
egg be severely injured,the other will develop intoa 
half blastula, and eventually half gastrula, and even 
further; the missing half will, however, be regenerated 
by the reanimation ‘‘of the wounded blastomere by 
the migration of nuclei from the developed side.”’ 


Education. 


College Entrance Requirements. 


THE National Educational Arsociation could render no 
greater service than the solution of the problem confided 
to the committee on ‘‘ College Entrance Require- 
ments.” 

This is something more than the question of a uni- 
fied, well-articulated curriculum; it involves scholastic 
standards as these effect our national prestige, and 
scholastic adjustments as affecting business and social 
interests. The committee isan able one and represents 
equally secondary and superior schools. The selection of 
Mr. A. F. Nightingale, Superintendent of the Chicago 
High Schools, as chairman, insures due weight to mod- 
ern demands and freedom from traditional opinions 
merely because they are traditional. 

While the committee have in view the whole scheme 
of secondary studies, their discussions center in the col- 
lege entrance examinations, because it is just here, if 
anywhere, that order may be introduced into the pres- 
ent chaos. At one time, indeed, it was true in the United 
States as it still is in England, that the universities 
were responsible for any deficiencies or disorders in 
secondary education; but within a decade our public 
secondary schools have shown themselves strong 
enough to force solutions on their own terms. This is a 
new phase of the question which the preliminary report 
of the committee brings into prominence. The wide di- 
vergence in entrance requirements is the natural result 
of endeavor on the part of the colleges to maintain the 
old standards and at the same time to get into line with 
the new departures in the secondary schools. These 
efforts have been more or less spasmodic, and altho 
suggestive of future possibilities have thus far only 
added to the confusion. 
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From the review of the six conferences already held 
by the committee, it appears that uniformity might 
readily be secured on certainlines. At each of the con- 
ferences six eminent secondary schoolmen met repre- 
sentatives of the following institutions: Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Columbia, University of Pennsylvania, and 
Cornell. The subjects considered were Latin, Greek, 
German, French, Mathematics and History; and in re- 
spect to these unanimous conclusions were reached. 
The chairman is, perhaps, not too sanguine in express- 
ing the belief that ‘‘if six among the best colleges of 
the country, and that, too, in a section where tradition 
is synonymous with law and changes mean revolutions, 
can substantially agree upon uniformity of requirements 
to the satisfaction of the secondary schools tributary to 
them,’’ ‘‘one hundred colleges may also agree’’; in 
short, that ‘‘ national unity” is thus far feasible. 

It is to be regretted that the crucial condition has not 
yet been touched upon, since neither the claims of 
science nor the equivalence between modern and ancient 
languages has been considered. Here,if the opinion of 
the Committee is conclusive, the colleges must adjust 
themselves to the high schools, or the gap between 
them be widened. With respect to languages, they de- 
clare: 





‘‘Our public high schools are so environed, subject to 
such limitations, open to such criticisms, and estab- 
lished and supported to give the greatest good to the great- 
est number, that they cannot afford to furnish facilities 
for three languages in addition to English, and thus give to 
training in one branch, as it were, such a disproportionate 
amount of time in a four years’ course. 

‘‘Such an education will not properly prepare our young 

people for immediate entrance upon either a business 
career, or to a professional school. It is unwise, impracti- 
cable and impossible to divide the pupils in our public high 
schools into two distinct classes, the one preparing for col- 
lege and the other for life; and if four languages are to be 
insisted upon for admission to any course, the affiliation of 
the public high schools with the coHeges will come to an 
end, and such a preparation will be relegated to the private 
schools,which are willing or canafford to bow downto this 
golden college calf. Two toreign languages, selected from 
Latin, Greek, Spanish, German, French, ought to satisfy 
the demands of every college.” 
With respect to science their language is equally ex- 
plicit. ‘ It is the theory of the high schools,” they say, 
‘‘that the sciences are equal to work with Greek and 
German and solid geometry,” and ‘‘ they are reducing 
this theory to practice.’’ So far from admitting that 
the teaching of science in the high schools is inade- 
quate, as often stated by college examiners, the report 
asserts ‘‘ that there are many high schools west of the 
Alleghenies better equipped with laboratories than the 
colleges ot thirty years ago. and whose teachers are 
superior to the professors of science in those days ’”’ and 
further that ‘‘ biology and physics are better taught 
than Latin and Greek.”’ 

The practical suggestion that the report has to offer 
on this point is that ‘‘a substitute for three years of 
Greek ’’ shall be one year given to each of three sci- 
ences,’’ provided the laboratory system is employed in 
the schools. This is substantially the plan that was 
adopted in the French dycées (classical schools) by a de- 
cree of March 2d, 1865, and abandoned in 1890, after an 
experience of twenty-five years. France is the one 
country of Europe that has made serious experiments 
in this direction. In common with sister nations she 
has witnessed the same conflict between the sciences 
and classics that has taken place inthe United States. 
The causes are everywhere the same, namely, the 
pressing demand for scientific knowledge in the affairs 
of modern life. Both Germany and France have met 
this demand by liberal provision for the new studies. 
France alone has gone further and endeavored to give 
the science course of a secondary school the same sanc- 
tion as the classical. The decree of 1865 not only insti- 
tuted parallel courses but also a degree of B.S., which 
was to have equal weight with the A.B. The decree of 
1890 does away with the double baccalaureate and the 
parallel courses, but still allows, during the last year of 
the /ycée course, options between science andGreek. It 
is worthy of note in this connection that Germany, whose 
scholastic leadership is undisputed and which has never 
abated a jot from classical requirements, manifests just 
now peculiar appreciation of the French system. It 
cannot, however, be claimed that this appreciation has 
been directed to the secondary schools; it is rather the 
facilities offered by higher institutions, the superior 
normal school, and the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
and especially the lucidity and precision for which 
French professors are distinguished that excite admira- 
tion. 

On the whole, it is certain that science is to have in- 
creased recognition in centers of learning; but the de- 
gree of that recognition is still an open question. So 
far the conviction seems to be general that judgment 
and reason reach their highest development through 
certain reflective processes that are not stimulated by 
concrete subjects. These powers are as essential to 
scientific generalization as to any other order of philo- 
sophic thought, and once established may be applied 
with equal readiness to the phenomena of nature or to 
the problems of State and religion. 
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THE week in politics has been a week of conventions. 
Special interest has centered in the Democratic third 
ticket conference in Indianapolis and the Republican 
conventions in Maine and Michigan. In addition the 
Republicans have held a convention in Wisconsin, the 
Populists in Georgia, Kansas, Nebraska, Florida, Cali- 
fornia, West Virginia, Texas, Louisiana and Oklahoma; 
the Democrats in Maine, Minnesota and Missouri. 
There has also been much interest in the result of the 
elections in Alabama and in the general preparations for 
the notification to Mr. Bryan inthis city. While it is 
impossible to be positive as to the general result, there 
is apparent in the public mind a feeling that the Popu- 
list-Democratic (Popocrat) movement has touched its 
highest point. Sound money men are more confident 
and silver men more quiet. The jealousy of Mr. Wat- 
son and the bitterness of the Georgia Populists against 
Mr. Sewall have manifested themselves in much bitter 
talk. Mr. Bryan having started on his journey to New 
York, has been taking the slowest trains and making 
speeches which, on the whole, have not increased his 
reputation as an orator, while the fact that only three 
days before the Bryan notification meeting in this city 
no chairman has been found for it, shows a serious 
weakness in the organization of the Bryan forces. The 
conference at Indianapolis, with its calm statement of 
principles, has furnished a rallying point for the large 
number of Democrats in the West and South who found 
it difficult to indorse candidates representing principles 
against which they have fought for years. 


THIRTY-FIVE States and Territories were represented 
at the conference of sound money Democrats at Indian- 
apolis last week. New Jersey, whose arrangements 
were made too late, s¢nt a telegram cordially indorsing 
the proposition. The delegates met on August 7th. 
Gen. John M. Palmer, of Chicago, was chosen as 
chairman. There was a general discussion of the 
question as to the wisdom of calling for a convention 
to nominate a third ticket, and it was made evident 
that by the greater part of the sound money Democrats 
such a movement would be welcomed most heartily. 
The position taken by Mr. Bourke Cockran was uncon- 
genial to many, and it was feared that unless a third 
ticket was put into the field, many would vote for Bry- 
an who could not quite bring themselves to vote for 
McKinley. Accordingly, a call was issued for a con- 
vention to be held on September 2d in Indianapolis. 
The call commences with the definition of the political 
party as “‘an association of voters to promote the suc- 
cess of political principles held in common.” The prin- 
ciples of the Democratic Party are stated to be the 


‘liberty of the individual, the security of pri- 
vate rights and property, the supremacy of the 
law, a safe and stable money for the people’s 


use, the maintenance of the financial honor of the na- 
tion, and the preservation inviolate of the institutions 
established by the Constitution.” These principles, it 
is said, were abandoned by the Convention at Chicago; 
the Democratic Party, therefore, it is claimed, ‘‘ will 
cease to exist unless it be preserved by the voluntary 
action of such of its members as still adhere to its fun- 
damental principles... When any assemblage sur- 
renders those principles it ceases to be a Democratic 
convention. Thecall then expressed the determina- 
tion of the ‘‘ faithful and true Democrats of the 
United States*’ not to surrender these principles, nor 
deprive the people of an opportunity to vote for candi- 
dates in accord with them. In general the conference 
was more enthusiastic even than had been antici- 
pated. Many of the States had four or five representa- 
tives each, and it is said thatthe only States that will 
not sign a call fora third ticket convention are Dela- 
ware, Nevada, Louisiana and Utah. 


THE Maine Republican Convention renominated 
Mr. Reed for Congress by acclamation, and gave a 
hearty welcome to him as he entered the hall. Mr. 
Reed’s speech was a simple, straightforward setting 
forth of the issues before the country in the line of his 
previous speeches. He emphasized the necessity of 
earnest work in Maine, as the subject would come up 
there sooner than in any other State, and the verdict 
would be of great importance tothe country. The Mich- 
igan convention was a surprise. The entire State and 
‘Administration influence was overthrown, and Major 
Hazen S. Pingree, of Detroit, was nominated for Gov- 
ernor. Many prominent politicians who had been active 
in the past were present, having been turned down at 
the primaries. In an address to the Convention after the 
nomination Major Pingree told them that he had always 
been a square-toed Republican and always would be. He 
was in favor of reciprocity, protection and McKinley. 
On the financial question he, however, kept quiet, tho 
those who presented him before the Convention and the 
platform, declared strongly for the St. Louis platform. 
The Wisconsin Republicans nominated Major Scofield 
on the sixth ballot, and gave their cordial indorsement 
to the St. Louis platform. The Democratic conventions 
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in Maine, Minnesota and Missouri were all controlled 
by the silver interest. That in Maine was thoroughly 
Populistic, and the gold men walked out, sending to the 
State a strong, sound money appeal. In Missouri, the 
sound money party have issued a call for a State con- 
vention. The Alabama election has been awarded to 
the Democrats by 41,889 majority. The fusionists are 
bitter in their assertions that there has been fraud. 


THE Populist State conventions have, with the 
exception of Louisiana and Georgia, in the main decided 
to indorse Bryan and Sewall, altho there is a strong 
feeling against Sewall. The latest reports indicate that 
the Democratic managers are trying to secure the in- 
dorsement of Bryan and Sewall by agreeing to join 
hands in securing Populist members of Congress. The 
Georgia Populists are bitter, and declare that unless 
Sewall withdraws in favor of Watson they will insist 
upon a distinctly Populist candidate for the Presidency. 
The nomination of S. A. Wright was a victory for the 
Populist-Prohibition fusionists. Dr. Gambrell, who 
had been the candidate, was found to be ineligible, 
having been in the State only three years, while a six 
years’ residence was requisite. The California Popu- 
lists accept Mr. Bryan but reject Sewall. The Oklahoma 
Convention, after a hot contest, nominated a Methodist 
minister, the Rev. J. T. Callahan, for Congress. At 
Nebraska the full Chicago ticket was indorsed. In 
Kansas, after sharp discussion, both Democrats and 
Populists united on the Populist State ticket, and the 
Populists indorsed Bryan and Sewall electors. 


IT is increasingly evident that there is no great 
harmony in the management of the Populist-Demo- 
cratic ticket. Senator Jones, the Chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, is out of favor with the 
really influential men, such as Governor Altgeld, Sen- 
ator Gorman, Senator Tillman and others, and has been 
practically displaced by Senator Gorman as manager of 
the campaign. His sneers at the Southern Populists have 
provoked the most bitter feeling throughout the South, 
and has had not a little to do with the refusal of the Geor- 
gia Convention to indorse in any way the Chicago ticket. 
In this city attention has been directed to the course 
that would be taken by Senator Hill. He has kept him- 
self very quiet, refusing to say anything whatever on 
political subjects, preferring to wait until the Democratic 
State Convention. There were reports that he would 
be the presiding officer at the Bryan notification meet- 
ing in Madison Square this week. That, however, has 
been denied, especially since the third ticket conference 
at Indianapolis. It is generally understood that the 
New York State Convention will indorse the third 
ticket, and this leaves Tammany in a peculiar position. 
There are reports that there will be a revolt in Tam- 
many in favor of the third ticket, resulting in the over- 
throw of the Sheehan element. An increasing number 
of prominent Democrats have declared themselves 
against the Chicago ticket, among them Horatio C. 
King, of Brooklyn. Secretary Morton has spoken very 
earnestly in favor of a sound money Democratic can- 
didate, and both in Washington and in Pennsylvania 
national committeemen and candidates for the electoral 
college have refused to serve. 





THERE has been considerable disturbance in the in- 
dustrial world. The tailors’ strike in this city does not 
seem to be nearer a conclusion, and the trouble at the 
Brown Hoisting Works, in Cleveland, continues to cre- 
ate some anxiety. More serious, however, is the clos- 
ing of iron mines in Michigan and cotton mills in Fall 
River, Mass., throwing several thousand persons out of 
employment. The reason given in each case is that in 
the present uncertain condition of trade, investors are 
cautious about commencing new undertakings, and there 
is no demand for the material on hand. The coun- 
try has been suffering from an intense heated term 
which covered the whole section from the Mississippi to 
the Atlantic coast. There have been a large number of 
prostrations from the heat, especially in St. Louis and 
this city. The marriage of Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Jr., to Miss Wilson, was celebrated very quietly at the 
house of the bride’s father. The opposition of the Van- 
derbilt family was not withdrawn, and the young groom 
announces that he expects to begin life as a poor man, 
as other Vanderbilts have (he has $2,000,000 from his 
grandfather). 











PROBABLY the Irish Land Bill will be passed before 
the end of the session of Parliament; but the action of 
the Lords in defeating some of its provisions, against 
the willof the Government, has not contributed to the 
popularity of the Upper House. Every landlord who is 
a member was on hand. Those came who had never at- 
tended before, who had to be sworn in, and who had to 
ask attendants the way to their hall. The Conserva- 
tives inthe House of Commons treated the bill with 
scant curtesy, and now the Lords have taken from it 
some of the most important provisions for the protec- 
tion of tenants. Lord Salisbury sat silent through it all, 
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and possibly was not so very sorry to see the havoc 
made; butit is believed that after the bill has gone back 
to the Commons, and some of the provisions have been 
replaced, he will force it through the Lords. It has 
been reported that Gerald Balfour, Secretary for 
Ireland, would resign, and also his brother, leader of 
the House of Commons; but that is not at the present 
probable. No little injury has been done to the prestige 
ot the Lords, who are seen to be a selfish body, from 
whom no progress can be expected, no matter which 
party isin power. They have treated their favorite 
Salisbury with little more curtesy than they did their 
enemy, Gladstone. 





THE head of the British Army is Lord Wolseley: but 
the highest military authority is probably General Rob- 
erts. The former has been guilty of a most blundering 
utterance, that he would not like to trust the native 
troops of India against European troops. General Rob- 
erts, on the other hand, who has had much more to do 
with them since the Mutiny, declares that they could 
be trusted for any service to which they might be called. 
The protest from India begins to be heard against Lord 
Wolseley’s disparaging remark, which has become a 
great political blunder, which he has tried, tho unsuc- 
cessfully, to explain away. 





L1 HuNG-CHANG will soon be among us, altho his visit 
will be hardly any longer than is necessary for his re- 
turn to his own country after the most spectacular visit 
ever made by a Chinese to the Occident. Altho it is 
his first visit, he has conducted himself with distin- 
guished discretion and curtesy, and has received only 
words of such praise as might be expected to be de- 
served by the man whom President Grant regarded as 
one of the greatest statesmen he had met. England 
has made him the guest of the nation, having changed 
her decision in the matter, somewhat to the displeasure 
of Germany and France. The Chinese envoy has with 
considerable frankness expressed his desire that the 
British Government would permit the increase of the 
Chinese tariff on imports, so as to give an income which 
would allow of increasing the navy. This proposal is 
taken as a suggestion that China withdraw from her re- 
liance on Russia and assert her own independence. 
Another very frank and statesmanlike utterance of his 
was made in an address at the China Association ban- 
quet: 

“The first essential is that our integrity be observed; for 
if that be threatened, or if the prestige of our Government 
be seriously impaired, we have no alternative but anarchy, 
which with us means general and prolonged devastation.” 
This means that Russia no more than Japan should be 
allowed to take any of the Chinese territory; and this 
will please the English. If the alternative of solidarity 
is anarchy, this is something that England, certainly, 
with her great commercial interests, does not wish. 
Very interesting was the visit of Li Hung-Chang to the 
statue of Chinese Gordon, which he decorated with a 
wreath, he and all his suite bowing low before it. 





THERE have been more tax riots in Spain. The most 
serious disturbances which have occurred in some time 
were those on the outskirts of Valencia, where a num- 
ber of armed men paraded about and defied the author- 
ities to interfere with them. There is a very general 
belief that these disturbances are to a considerable 
degree the result of a propaganda carried on by sym- 
pathizers with the Cubans. It is known that there are 
men going about the country representing to Spain that 
it is simply impossible to quell the revolution; that the 
constant appeals for more troops and more money are 
indicative of the failure to make any headway against 
the rebels, and that it is simply absurd for the people 
of Spain to be sacrificed fora political movement, which 
cannot succeed. The heavy taxation and the general 
hard times are used as weapons, and the ru- 
mors of maladministration on the part of the 
military authorities and the Government in general 
are made the most of. President Cleveland’s procla- 
mation has removed one strong argument against the 
United States; and there appears to be among the peo- 
ple a revulsion against the continuance of the Cuban 
war. Meanwhile a compromise has been agreed upon 
with regard to the railway subsidies and the lease of 
the Almaden mines, so that the subject will not be dis- 
cussed in the Cortes until November; and the liberals 
on their part will not oppose a $12,000,000 credit for the 
extraordinary expenses of army and navy. A large 
part of this is to be devoted to buying rifles, the next 
military expedition to Cuba not having the necessary 
equipment, and 40,000 out’ of the 90,000 men in the reg- 
ular army being still provided with rifles of antiquated 
pattern. From Cuba there is no news of special impor- 
tance. General Weyler has announced that the crews 
as well as captains of filibustering expeditions who sur- 
render will receive clemency. His chief of staff, Gen- 
eral Ochando, has left for Spain, partly on account of 
his health, partly en account of a sharp letter he has 
received from the home Government, 
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Turkey still supplies the storm-Center, and Crete dis- 
turbs the diplomatic world. It is not pretended that 
the sufferings of the Cretan Christians are equal to those 
of their fellow-Christians in Anatolia; but they are 
nearer at hand. More than that, they have somebody 
that is particularly interested in them. They are 
Greeks in religion, allied to the Greeks in race, and the 
people of Greece believe that Crete ought to be a part 
of their kingdom. The Armenians had no neighbors 
but Greek Russia, and Russia did not care for Armeni- 
ans. The Greeks of Crete appeal to Russia in a differ- 
ent way. Then the Czar of Russia and Constantine, 
the Crown Prince of Greece, are old traveling compan- 
ions, and the latter saved the former’s life in Japan. 
Constantine is an enthusiastic Greek, full of zeal for 
Crete and for the extension of the Greek territory. It 
is constantly rumored that the King of Greece will re- 
sign; for he is a man of wealth, and would be glad to 
retire to his estates in Denmark; and if his enterprising 
son were to take his place, it might not be possible any 
longer to restrain the eagerness of the Greek people. 
King George is under obligations to the Powers who 
put him on the throne and supported him there, and he 
cannot disobey their mandate; but it is different with 
his son. Constantine, whose wife’s name is Sophia— 
both names that suggest the old capital of the Greek 
Empire—is believed to have the ambition of securing 
‘Constantinople as the capital of a restored Greek em- 
tpire. England’s action in declining to take part with 
‘the European Powers in blockading Crete, excites not a 
little Continental abuse; but it is dictated by the higher 
impulses of the English people. Lord Salisbury replied 
to Russia and Germany that he would assist in the 
| blockade if it were directed equally against Greek fili- 
ibbustering expeditions and Turkish re-enforcements. 
{This proposition was refused, as it would mean the 
cspeedy success of the Cretan revolutionists; for the 
Ohristians much outnumber the Turks, and are quite as 
well armed. The stories of massacres and outrages 
come constantly, mostly from Greek sources, and must 
be takeg with some allowance. Both sides are probably 
doing all tye injury they can, and in such a war there is 

little to choose between the two. 

Tue Armenian Patriarch at Constantinople, Mattheos 
Ismirlian, has resigned, and nis resignation has been 
accepted by the Sultan, The immediate reasons for his 
actionare not given, but as efforts have been unceasing 
both on the part of the Turkish Government and certain 
elements among the Armenian people for over a year to 
secure his resignation, it is probable that he has decided 
that his longer continuance in the office was not forthe 
interests of the people. He was elected in December, 
1894, at a time when public excitement was at a white 
heat. The continued oppression of the Government 
throughout that year, resulting in the Sassfin massacre, 
convinced the nation as well as the world that the Turk- 
ish Government had determined to crush the spirit of 
the Armenian people. Accordingly, they felt the need 

. of the strongest and best man they had as leader. Is- 
- mirlian had been prominent before the nation for nearly 
. twenty years, tho still a comparatively young man, hav- 
i; ing been born in 1845. A few years previous he was 
“Archbishop Khrimian’s chief rival in the election of the 
@atholicos of Etchmiadzin. He was a man universally 
respected by the people as of sound judgment and great 
purity of.motiye. He had never become involved in any 
political intrigues, and devoted himself solely to the 
duty of his office as bishop. Few, however, probably 
realized until after his election the sterling stuff of which 
he was made. Searcely had he entered the patriarchal 
chair when the Sultan sought by decorationsand bribes of 
every kind tosecure his indorsement of the action of the 
.Government, but failed entirely. On the other hand, 
the revolutionists sought by every means to secure his 
support of their schemes, but with equal ill success. 
With marvelous wisdom and patience he refused to be 
turned aside from the course that he thought right, 
and neither threats of a Turkish prison or of a Huntch- 
agist bullet availed in the slightest degree to intimidate 
him. He has repeatedly expressed his willingness to 
resign if it should be for the good of the nation; but so 
far the National Council have been loyal in their sup- 
port of him, and in their insistence that he remain. 
His resignation leaves the nation without any widely 
recognized and powerful leader. It is announced that 
the Patriarchate will be temporarily filled, which means, 
we fear, simply that a creature of the Turkish Govern- 
ment will be appointed. If so, the outlook for the peo- 
ple is more gloomy than ever in this respect. 


It will be remembered that Major Lothaire, an 
officer of the Congo Free State, was tried in that terri- 
tory on the charge of illegally ordering the execution 
of Mr. Stokes, an English trader, and formerly a mis- 
sionary. The British Government was not satisfied with 
the verdict and made various diplomatic protests which 
resulted in are-trial before a Belgium court in Brussels. 
There again Mr. Lothaire has been acquitted, and this 
probably ends the question. Mr. Stokes, it was claimed, 
had supplied arms and ammunition to the natives. 
The Volksraad in the Transvaal is manifesting a will- 
ingness to meet the demands of the Uitlanders which 
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will prove very acceptable. One of the greatest griev- 
ances has been the fact that there were no facilities for 
their children to learn their own language, Dutch be- 
ing exclusively usedinthe schools. A bill has just been 
passed remedying this and allowing the children of 
foreign residents who attend the public schools to learn 
the language of their parents. An illustration of 
the change that is taking place in Korea is given in the 
granting to an American syndicate of the concession for 
a railway from Seoul to Chemulpoand for the working 
of mines along the route Other concessions have been 
given to French and Russian companies. 


Personals. 


CHARLES RussELL, Lord Chief Justice of England, 
who has just arrived in this country to attend the meet- 
ing ef the American Bar Association in Saratoga, 
is considered, perhaps, the most brilliant and persua- 
sive member of the legal profession in England,and hence 
we will have an opportunity of comparing English and 
American eloquence. An Irishman by birth, of an 
honorable ancestry which settled over six hundred 
years ago at Killough, near Downpatrick, he received 
his early education in the Irish schools and afterward 
entered Trinity College, Dublin. He practiced as a so- 
licitor in Belfast, but soon turned to reporting for the 
press in the gallery of the House of Commons. He gave 
all his spare time to his study for the Bar, to which 
he was ultimately admitted at the close of the fifties. 
Since then he has figured in very many celebrated 
cases, of which the Yelverton suit was the first and the 
Maybrick case has so far been the last. Lord Russell 
is said to be as much worshiped in his own family as 
he is by the legal profession and the world at large. 
He is an Ulster Catholic, being the first member of his 
creed to hold the office of Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land since the days of the Reformation. Indeed, one of 
his brothers isa Jesuit priest in Dublin—Father ‘‘Matt,” 
as he is popularly known, the very successful editor of 
The Irish Monthly. Thetwo brothers are said to look 
remarkably alike. Besides being a light in the legal 
profession, Lord Russell is conspicuous as a sports- 
man, and up to the date of his elevation to the Bench 
was the counsel to the Jockey Club. He isa radical, 
and has declined to accept an hereditary barony, con- 
tenting himself with a life peerage. He has at heart the 
‘welfare of the laboring classes, and, in short, is one of 
those admirable examples of a sound mind in a sound 
body. 


.... There have just come to Metuchen, N. J., direct 
from Southern China, thirty little Chinese boys, from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. They are under the 
charge of the Rev. Huie Kin, a Chinese minister for- 
merly in charge of the Presbyterian Chinese mission in 
New York. They are in this country to enjoy the edu- 
cational advantages of ‘‘ Western civilization,’’ and 
those who are most fit will probably receive a collegi- 
ate education. .» The parents of these children are de- 
fraying their entire expenses, and neither the Chinese 
Government nor the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions is in any way supporting the enterprise, tho 
the Rev. Huie Kin and their teachers receive their 
salaries from the Board. The boys are rapidly learning 
to speak English, and they seem to be full of enthusi- 
asm for this couatry in their New Jersey home. It is 
said that they can be seen any bright day outside of 
school hours hammering ‘‘ stupendous noises’’ out of 
torpedves with croquet mallets, and flying hobgoblin 
kites, brought by themselves from across the sea. 
Huie Kin, in his negotiations with the guardians of the 
children, was explicit on the point that he would use his 
best influence to convert the boys to Christianity, for 
none of them are Christians; and ‘Since the parents have 
made no objection to this plan Mr. Kin believes that 
they will all become converted before their return to 
China. The village boys anticipate great pleasure in 
teaching the little Celestials to play baseball. 











....The present chess tournament, now being beld in 
Nuremberg, it is hoped will be the greatest in the his- 
tory of that game. America has sent three players— 
Steinitz, Pillsbury and Showalter. Steinitz has been 
the unquestioned champion of the world for over a 
quarter of a century, and he still shows that he is the 
peer of any living master. He has succumbed only to 
Lasker, who is at the zenith of his skill, while Steinitz 


is declining from a higher station than Lasker will prob- 
ably ever reach. Pillsbury’s wonderful entrance in the 
world’s chess arena was made by his magnificent play- 
ing at Hastings. In the last St. Petersburg match, how- 
ever, he did not come up to expectations, tho he must still 
be reckoned as one of the first five players of the day. 
The others are Steinitz, Lasker, Tschigorin and Tar- 
rasch. Showalter has never before played in Europe, 
and this is his first experience ina great international 
tourney. Hence, after his numerous brilliant triumphs 
in the United States, his playing attracted at the start 
more attention than that of the other American repre- 
sentatives. 


....The new Premier of Canada, Wilfried Laurier, is 
a finely educated French Canadian. As a party leader 
he is eloquent, magnetic, and endowed with great popu- 
larity. Now, nearly fifty-six years old, he is described 
as slender in person, active and handsome, 
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The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for August 23d. 


ABSALOM’S REBELLION.—2 Sam. 15: 1-12. 


GoLpEN Text.—‘‘ Honor thy father and thy mother; 
that thy days may be long upon the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee.’’—Exod. 20: 12. 

Notes.—‘‘ After this.”.—Very late in David’s long 
reign, when he was an old man. ‘* Absalom.” — 
David’s third son; but his oldest brother, Amnon, he 
had himself ordered killed while on a visit at his own 
place, in revenge for the injury done to Absalom’s sis- 
ter. Very likely the second son was also dead, and Ab- 
salom was the regular heir tothe throne. But he knew 
that David intended to make his youngest son, Solo- 
mon, king, and Absalom felt it an injury to his own 
legitimate rights, and was himself supported in the 
claim by quite a party at Hebron and elsewhere. 
‘* A chariot and horses.’’—The use of horses had been 
forbidden to the Jews. Probably David did not make 
any such display of magnificence in the use of horses 
and chariots and fifty outriders. Whenever Absalom 
went out the people would all observe him.———“‘ Rose 
up early.’’—So as to be at the gate of judgment before 
the old and feeble king was able to be there for judg- 
ment. He could then talk to the litigants before David 
appeared. Thecourt was held in the open space before 
the gate. ‘“Of what city art thou?’—In the 
East when men meet the first question is the same, 
and the next, ‘‘What is your name?” ** From 
one of the tribes.’—Mentioning the tribe and town. 
‘* No man deputed of the king te hear thee.’’—When 

















the king was too feeble to do it. Possibly the 
complaint was just. “To do him obeisance.’’— 








Bowing down, or kissing his hand, as a prince. 
Kissed him.’’—Treated him like an equal. ‘* At the 
end of forty days.—This should probably be four years, 
according tothe Versions. It then means, after four 
years of intrigue since his being allowed to return to 
Jerusalem; if forty years it,would be after David’s 
coronation. ‘* Pay my vow.’’—A plea thai could not 
be denied. ‘*In Hebron.’’—Where he may have 
been born, the old seat of David’s reign, and a place 
which may have resented David’s going to Jerusalem. 
‘* While [abode in Geshur in Syria.”’—It had taken 
him a long time to keep his vow, made, if we could be- 
lieve him, some half a dozen years before. He had 
been banished to Geshur, where his mother came from, 
who was daughter of the King of Geshur. ‘* Then 
will I serve the Lord.’’—Or worship. There was an old 
shrine at Hebron. ‘** Ahithophel, the Gilonite.’’— 
Where Giloh was not is certainly known. Ahithophel had 
some grudge against David; perhaps Bathsheba was 
his granddaughter,altho that would hardly be a cause of 
distress to him that David had made her his favorite 
queen. He had retired from the court to his city. 

Instruction.—A love of display, like Absalom’s fine 
equipage, is a sign of weakness, not of sincerity or 
strength. A child who is very fond of handsome clothes, 
so as to be noticeably fine, shows vanity, and generally 
has nothing betterto be vain of. Character appears in 
mind, in intelligence and wisdom, not in show. 

But the multitude of foolish péeple—and most people 
are foclish—love display, and that is a good way for an 
ambitious man to get a following. And if a man has 
any good object tosecure he must in some way attract 
attention. 

Absalom’s rising up eariy was a good plan for any 
good purpose. He was not lazy. 
did his work early in the morning, 
ample; only his object was bad. 

The neglect of public duties is an occasion for intrigue 
and for revolution. 
So David seems to have neglected his public duties. 
If his management of the courts had been vigorous 
and just, Absalom would have had no chance to raise a 
party. 

Absalom’s way was that of office-seekers to-day. He 
knew what he wanted; said he could do the public work 
better than it was done; blamed the present administra- 
tion, and sought public favor. 

Absalom had popular ways; he was a magnetic man. 
He had a great gift for flattering people and making 
them think he was their best friend. He had a demo- 
cratic way with him, as if he was no better for being a 
king’s son. Of course it took; and it stilldoes. If a 
distinguished man shows any one attention, shakes his 
hand in a friendly way, addresses him as an equal, then 
he has probably gained a friend. And, after all, it is 
right to feel no better than others. Why should we be 
haughty because we are bornrich, or have got a high 
position ? 

This was aconspiracy. There are conditions when a 
conspiracy for a revolution is right. But this was not 
such acase. Absalom was conspiring against his own 
father,the lawful king, and was trying to kill him. 
He was a weak, vain, ambitious man. 

We see here the evils of polygamy. All this trouble 
came from David’s having so many wives, and the 
children were jealous of each other. Absalom had the 
faults, probably, of his heathen mother from Geshur, 
and could not endure to have the son of another mother 
preferred to him. The overthrow of polygamy is one 
of the great blessings of Christianity. 




















He took pains, and 
which is a good ex- 


So it was when Samuel was old. 
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Religion and Philanthropy. 

Ir is very late in the centuries for such a discus- 
sion to arise as that between two local papers of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in this city, one repre- 
senting the Pro-Cathedral, and the other the ultra- 
Ritualist Church of St. Mary the Virgin. In the 
former Bishop Potter is trying, with his clergy, to 
lift up the degraded and to find the lost on the great, 
almost ungospeled East Side of New York. It will 
be remembered that within a year he has appealed to 
his clergy for aid in this work by their personal 
service, and has set the example by himself living in 
a mission of his Church there. Zhe Arrow, published 
as the parish organ of the Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, republished the schedule ot the Pro-Cathedral 
weekly parochial work, and added the comment: 
‘‘This may be philanthropy, but it is not religion.” 

This brings us back to the primary question, What 
is religion? and that closely related question, What 
has philanthropy to do with religion ? 

For an exact lexicographical definition of religion 
we are no more to go to thé Bible than we are to go 
to philology, asking the derivation of the word. The 
Bible is nota dictionary. One cannot quote a verse, 
‘Pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, to visit the widow and the fatherless,’’ 
etc., as if it were a definition in an inspired lexicon; but 
out of all the fountains of information, the Bible, the 
human conscience, and the experience of the Church, 
we may gain a correct idea of what religion is. 

The study of the facts about God and our relations 
to himis called Theology. The practice of our duties 
toward God is called Religion. Those duties include 
worship and obedience. Philanthropy has to do 
with a part of our duties to our fellow-men, those 
especially that are not included under justice. Now 
religion and philanthropy might be as distinct as are 
God and our fellow-man, were it not for the fact that 
there is not one single duty toward our fellow-man 
which is not enacted as one of the commands of God. 
God created the fellow-man, and he wishes that fellow- 
man treated both justly and kindly. The obligation 
to love one’s neighbor as one’s self was a part of 
natural ethics under which comes philanthropy, until 
God made ita part of his law, when it became re- 
ligion. When he said ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” then love of man became obedience to 
God, and philanthropy became a part of religion. 

Speaking exactly, then, philanthropy is an obliga- 
tion that rests under a double sanction. It is an ob- 
sigation both of natural ethics and of religion. We 
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may consider it under either aspect; but we do not 
consider it rightly unless we consider it under both. 
We cannot contrast philanthropy and religion. All 
philanthropy is religious, if done in obedience to God. 

We are in great danger of belittling our definition 
of religion. Giving the hungry meat and the thirsty 
drink and the naked clothes, is a part of religion. 
Giving sympathy and help to the fatherless, the 
widow and the poor, is a part of religion, if done in 
recognition of God’s command. And no less re- 
ligious, if done similarly in obedience to God, is the 
sweeping of a room, or the keeping of accounts. 

Religion is not then merely worshiping God, and 
keeping up the ceremonies of worship. Of course 
there is especial danger that those will fall into this 
error who make much of ritualism; and yet we have 
in England and in this country seen extreme Ritual- 
ists taking the lead in works of philanthropy. We 
are all ritualists, in our fashion, even Baptists and 
Quakers; but ritualism is only an accessary of reli- 
gion. Its object is not directly to obey or please God, 
but to help us put our minds in an attitude of wor- 
ship. Whatever aids solemnity or seriousness of 
worship is good ritualism. It provides the etiquet of 
worship. Not that God cares foretiquet, but it helps 
us. We need a certain formality of position and dress 
and surroundings in worship. Yet this is nothing more 
than the etiquet of worship, whichis an accessary of 
religion; while loving‘one’s neighbor, philanthropy, is 
of the very essence of religion, and is direct obedience 
to God. Bishop Potter is right. That for which his 
Pro-Cathedral is known is more religious than that 
which has given distinction to the Church of St. Mary 
the Virgin. 


The Genuine Democracy. 


Ir is now decided that a genuine Democratic Presi- 
dential ticket is to be put inthe field. The confer- 
ence of Democrats representing the old and estab- 
lished party principles, held in Indianapolis last Fri- 
day, has issued a ringing call to the Democrats of the 
United States and summoned a national convention 
of the Demoratic Party to be held in Indianapolis on 
September 2d. 

The reason for this action is very clearly expressed 
in the call. The Convention held in Chicago was not 
a convention of the old Democratic Party; it was a 
cuckoo in a sparrow’s nest. The Democratic Party 
has made blunders enough, but it has always been 
pledged for the security of private rights and property 
and the supremacy of law; it has always insisted on a 
safe and stable money and upon the maintenance of 
the financial honor of the nation and the preservation 
inviolate of the institutions established by the Con- 
stitution. These principles, as the, conference de- 
clares, ‘‘were abandoned by the supposed represen- 
tatives of the party at a national convention recently 
assembled at Chicago.” The sparrow was turned 
out of its nest and the cuckoo takes its place. 

What then has become of the Democratic Party ? 
It ‘will cease to exist unless it is preserved by the 
action of such of its members as still adhere to its 
fundamental principles.’’ There will be no Demo- 
cratic Party in the field, only a Populist Party in its 
place and stealing its name. The platform adopted 
at Chicago, the conference declares, was ‘‘so utterly 
and indefensibly revolutionary” and involves ‘‘such 
radical departures from the principles of true Democ- 
racy” that ‘‘its reSults are not entitled to the confi- 
dence or support of true Democrats.’’ There is thus, 
they say, for the first time in American history, no 
platform before the American people which recog- 
nizes the principles of Jefferson, Jackson and Cleve- 
land, and the old Democrats have no candidate of 
their kind for whom to vote. For this reason the 
Indianapolis Conference calls a national convention 
to be composed of members of the party who believe 
in sound money and the preservation of law and order, 
and who are utterly opposed to the platform adopted, 
and the candidates nominated at Chicago. At this 
conference thirty-five States were represented. 

Of course these gentlemen do not expect to elect 
their candidates. It will be an empty honor which 
will be given them. They understand perfectly well 
that the action they take is likely to result in the 
election of Mr. McKinley, and it is with this purpose 
in view that they do it. Not that they are admirers 
of Mr. McKinley's doctrine of protection, for they 
are not; but they regard the doctrine of sound 
money and the maintenance of law and of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States as of infinitely 
more importance than any possible minor changes in 
the tariff. Further than this, they wish to hold the 
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succession, and to be in the field when the new Pop- 
ulist Party, misnamed Democrat, breaks up, as it is 
sure to do in a few years. 

Of course we cannot advise any Democrat to vote 
for the candidates of this reconstructed party. Itis 
much better that they should take the straightfor- 
ward course of voting for McKinley. But there are 
not a few who will find this a difficult thing to do; 
and if they cannot add one vote for the only candi- 
date for sound money who can possibly be elected, 
they can at least by their vote subtract one from the 
support which the candidate of a depreciated curren- 
cy will receive. If General Bragg and General Buck- 
ner are brought forward as candidates, the honesty 
which puts them in the field will have our hearty ad- 
miration. 


Russia and Turkey. 


THERE are many indications that the obstructive 
policy of Russia in regard to Turkey has been changed, 
and that the Sultan has been given to understand 
that the present condition of things in his Empire 
will no longer be tolerated. Press telegrams, espe- 
cially from Constantinople and Berlin, speak guard- 
edly upon the subject, and Russian newspapers are 
beginning to cease their defense of Ottoman rule. 
Still this is not entirely new; there have been similar 
rumors before. Private letters from Russia, how- 
ever, bear out the reports. Acorrespondent, in con- 
versation with a leading Russian official not long 
since, was informed that a strong feeling prevails in 
social circles against the attitude of the Czar’s Gov- 
ernment toward Turkey. In St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, especially, it is believed that the Govern- 
ment have gone too far in their tacit opposition to 
the sentiment of England; and that Russia will be 
eternally disgraced if, with complete control of the 
Sultan’s entourage, she does not adopt decisive meas- 
ures for the protection of Christians living under the 
Ottoman Government. It is stated that such strong 
representations have been made to the Czar on this 
point that M. de Nelidoff, the Russian Ambassador 
at Constantinople, will shortly be called to St. Peters- 
burg to discuss with the Foreign Minister the advisi- 
bility of enforcing more drastic measures on the 
Sultan. It is also said that the Czarina has interest- 
ed herself herself in the matter, and is exerting her 
influence in the same direction. 

If these reports are true, and if Russia throws her 
power onthe side of protection for Christians and 
the enforcement of law, there is yet hope for the Em- 
pire—if not for the Government at least for the peo- 
ple. Bad as the situation is, it is not as bad as 
some persons picture it. The Armenians are by no 
means annihilated, and tho they have suffered and 
are suffering what seems to us unendurable, they 
have still a large amount of vitality left. Whether 
they could endure for another winter the continuance 
of the experiences of the past six months, not to say 
those of the past year, is doubtful, and it will take 
long years of prosperity for them thoroughly to re- 
cover themselves. Yet relief now means the preser- 
So, too, there is a very widespread 
feeling that the Turkish Governnient is powerless, 
and cannot hold in check the extravagance of out- 
rage daily indulged in by the Kurds and more lawless 
Turks. Undoubtedly it would be impossible to re- 
store absolute quiet and uniform security at once; 
yet as undoubtedly if the right pressure is brought to 
bear from Europe, a reasonable condition of freedom 
from violence can be insured. 

It must be remembered that the Oriental never 
dies in the last ditch. He always accepts the in- 
evitable. If once local governors throughout the 
Empire, Kurdish Chiefs, Turkish Aghas, and, above 
all, the Sultan and his Ministers, are convinced that 
further disorder will be followed by absolute foreign 
domination, order, not absolute, but comparative, 
will be restored at once. It is this truth that makes 
the responsibility of the European Powers so great. 
There was not a day during that reign of terror 
when the tide of outrage might not have been checked 
and stopped by a positive word from St. Petersburg. 
If at last the word has been given it is cause for pro- 
found thankfulness. The danger now will be that 
the international rivalries will come up again to 
weaken the force of the demand. If the Sultan sees 
the slightest hesitancy on the part of England or 
Germany to meet Russia cordially and join hands 
with her in securing protection for the Armenians he 
will take advantage of it to foment discord and con- 
tinue the oppression of the people. All must act to- 


gether and promptly. Criminal as the past has been 
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it will be as nothing if now any one of the Powers 
draws back, and for its own selfish ends prevents the 
restoration of order in that Empire. 





Religion and Morality in this Campaign. 

OnE of our Catholic exchanges of this city—it is 
not necessary to say which one—gives the following 
reason for counseling the clergy to keep silence as 
to the issues of the campaign: 

‘Religion has no more to do directly with the issues 
of the coming Presidential campaign than it has to do 
with any other of our numerous political campaigns, 
whether local, State or National. There is no demand 
for any intervention of the clergy, Catholic or Protest- 
ant, as clergy.” 

Whether that be true depends upon whether reli- 
gion and morals have anything to do with each other. 
If religion means going to church, and kneeling down 
before God and saying ‘‘Our Father,’’ and nothing 
more, then religion may have nothing to do with the 
issues of the coming Presidential campaign. But if 
whatever things are honest, pure, and of good report 
are a part of religion, then this campaign is not with- 
out its religious side. 

Three years ago THE INDEPENDENT signed a lease 
promising to pay ten thousand dollars a year, more 
or less, for the rent of the premises it occupies. That 
gave the owner of the building a fair income from 
the amount of money which had been invested in it. 
That ten thousand dollars which we promised to pay 
was the money of the country, which has been kept 
equal with gold ever since the resumption of specie 
payments. It was perfectly understood that those 
dollars would be dollars equal to gold, as the Govern- 
ment had kept them equal to gold. The ten thou- 
sand dollars, more or less, we paid last year and the 
year before, was of the value of ten thousand gold 
_ dollars in London or Berlin or Paris, as well as in 

New York. The proprietor of the building could 
take the money to Europe and exchange it for two 
thousand English pounds, or forty thousand German 
marks, or fifty thousand French francs. 

Now the Democrat and Populist platforms propose 
that we shall pay that rent next year not in ten thou- 
sand dollars in New York, such as are worth two thou- 
sand pounds in London, forty thousand marks in Berlin, 
and fifty thousand francs in Paris, but in silver dollars, 
which shall not be kept up to the value of gold, and 
which the owner of this building can exchange for but 
a little more than one thousand pounds in London, 
twenty thousand marks in Berlin, and twenty-five 
thousand francs in Paris. What they propose that we 
shall pay is about $5,300 value in gold, but calling it 
ten thousand dollars in silver. They ask us to vote 
that we may be allowed to rob the owner of our prem- 
ises to the extent of, say, $4,700 a year. 

Now, as we understand it, they are asking us to 
steal; and stealing we consider irreligious, and we do 
not propose to do it. We shall do our best to have 
our rent continue payable in gold dollars, worth ten 
thousand dollars anywhere in the world, worth the 
same in London. Berlin and Paris,-as it was when we 
made our contract, three years ago; and we decline 
the temptation to pay a sum of money which would 
be worth in the markets of the world only $5,300. 

We are told that there is no religion in this. Itisa 
part of our religion. 





CHAIRMAN JONES thinks that Mr. Bryan talks too 
much; but he has not found it easy to control his own 
tongue. His remark that the Southern Populists had 
‘better go to the niggers, where they belong,’’ has not 
conciliated the Populists. But Mr. Jones is not far 
wrong in ignoring the Southern Populists. Those Gulf 
States are sure for the Democratic Party, whatever its 
doctrines may be. Alabama has just gone Democratic, 
perhaps fairly, altho it is probable that the majority in 
the vote for Governor and in the Legislature, is not all 
legitimate. The Southern whites cannot get over their 
fear of Negro domination. The border States are worth 
trying for, and Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, will have to give Georgia and Alabama les- 
sons. 





THE Republicans of Michigan have nominated Mayor 
Pingree, of Detroit, for Governor. He is the man who 
is nicknamed Potato Pingree, and who is charged with 
holding certain Socialist doctrines. So far as we can 
judge his nickname may be accepted as a title of honor. 
He has made one of the few notable mayors of the 
country, and his fight for improved service and low 
fares on the city railway lines has been successful and 
in every way worthy of praise. So was his scheme to 


allow the poor people to cultivate the waste plots of 
ground inthe city, a scheme which has been adopted 
elsewhere with success. 


It is reported that Mayor Pin- 
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gree’s record on silver is not satisfactory. Very pos- 
sibly that is so. We know that many Republicans in the 
West have been tainted with that heresy; but he is in 
the right current now, and cannot help floating with 
thestream. He is overwhemingly popular in his own 
home of Detroit, and his nomination will assure Re- 
publican success in the State, even if some of the old 
managers of the party think him an obstreperous up- 
Start. He is one of those reformers whom New Eng- 
land has produced. They do kick the traces sometimes. 





IN the Populist platform there is one plank to which 
we make no objection whatever. It is that which de- 
clares: 

“The telegraph, like the post-office system, being a ne- 
cessity for the transmission of news, should be owned and 
operated by the Government in the interest of the people.” 
This is one of the reforms in the way of public benefit 
which we have again and again favored, and one of 
those the granting of which would lessen the influence 
of Populists in their advocacy of impracticable schemes. 
If the Government can have the control of the business 
of carrying letters and newspapers there is no reason 
why it should not also carry telegraph messages. And 
this can be done at less cost to the public and with 
more speed and safety than it can be done by a private 
corporation. If England, France,Germany and Swit- 
zerland can have their telegraph operated by the State 
to public advantage the same can be done here, as was 
recommended by Postmaster-General Wanamaker; and 
in the same way post-office savings banks would be a 
great public convenience. There was a time when it 
seemed dangerous to put more patronage into the hands 
of the Government; but now that civil service reform 
has come to stay, the danger is past. Nor are we 
frightened by the cry of socialism, which is sometimes 
raised against this reform, and against the ownership of 
Street railways and gas plants and waterworks by 
cities. 


WE have been reading our Catholic exchanges with a 
good deal of interest to see what position they will take 
on the question of honest money, and we are sorry to 
say that we do not find a single one of them that comes 
out distinctly against the unlimited coinage of legal- 
tender silver. Most of them avoid the subject or show 
their sympathy with the Populist and Democratic plat- 
forms; only here and there one is aggressively Populist. 
Cardinal Gibbons declinestospeak. Bishops and arch- 
bishops are equally reticent. Ina single case we have 
an outspoken word in favor of the single gold standard, 
and that comes from Mgr. Augustin Zeininger, the 
vicar-general of the Milwaukee archdiocese. He de- 
clares that the adoption of free sliver coinage would be 
both an injustice and a calamity to the laboring people. 
From his duties, which put him in charge of all the 
archdiocesan funds and their disbursement, he has ac- 
quired a careful insight into business affairs, and he 
had occasion to study the matter in his native country, 
Austria, which hasa silver basis, and where he says 
they have been trying for months and months to get 
upon the gold basis. A learned and competent commis- 
sion has decided that the gold system is the best, and it 
has been adopted, and the country is now struggling 
to bring it about. He warns his friends that it will 
be harder to pay debts under the free coinage system 
than now, because the incomes of the people will not 
rise as fast as the money depreciates, and it may be 
more difficult to meet obligations. 


OnE of the oddest developments of the Whitsitt con- 
troversy among the Southern Baptists is an entirely 
new charge against him, quite distinct from the charge 
that he has been guilty of treason to his Church in say- 
ing that immersion was introduced among the English 
Baptists about 1641. He is now charged with showing 
Pedo-Baptist proclivities and adopting a theory that 
the family, being the oldest and most sacred institution 
in the world, should take precedence of the Church; and 
that if a Baptist woman marries a Methodist she and 
her minor children should join his Church. Now this 
is something very serious. It underminesa sort of high 
churchism prevalent among the Southern Baptists. 
And it is declared that he believes that Pedo-Baptist 
churches are New Testament churches equal in author- 
ity to Baptist churches, and therefore that wives and 
minor children should belong to the churches of the 
husband and father againsttheir convictions. Now the 
basis of all this is the following: On a railroad train re- 
turning from the Southern Baptist Convention, when it 
met at Dallas, Tex., the Rev. H. Burnett, pastor of the 
church at Auburn, Ky., came on board and said to Dr. 
WhitSitt: ‘‘ Your sister joined the Cumberland Presby- 
terians last Sunday.’’ Dr. Whitsitt replied: ‘‘ Ah! Iam 
glad of it.” Thereupon the Baptist editor, Dr. Eaton, 
attacked Dr. Whitsitt for teaching that a woman should 
give up her religious convictions because she happens 
to marry; but Dr. Whitsitt made noreply. The Rev. J. 
H. Spencer, D.D., of Kentucky, heard of the conversa- 
tion and gave it to the papers; but he says he 
does not know whether the sister referred to was Dr. 
Whitsitt’s sister according to the flesh or a sister in 
Christ. And now, to make the whole thing ridiculous, 
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the editor of The Christian Index has been informed that 
the lady in question never was a Baptist, and Dr. Whit- 
sitt declares he never taught the un-Baptist doctrine 
charged upon him. There is a story of a Georgia Pop- 
ulist who was offered oxtail soup in a St. Louis restau- 
rant, and who replied, in astonishment: ‘‘Is not that 
going pretty far back for your soup?” 
pretty far down for theological polemics. 


This is going 





WE have received a letter from one of the leading 
New Testament and Syriac scholars of the world, Prof. 
J. Rendel Harris, who, tho an Englishmen, is well 
known by his sojourn in this country, and who has been 
for some weeks ona tour among the Jacobite Syrian 
monasteries of Eastern Turkey, searching for ancient 
manuscripts. This letter, written from Diarbekir 
under date of July 11th, we wish to commend to the 
earnest attention, especially of our Congregational 
brethren who are primarily responsible for the support 
of the missions of the American Board in Turkey. He 
Says: 

I have been much impressed by the fact that, at the very 
time when the American missions in Turkey should have 
been strengthened, the appropriations are being reduced 
and agents withdrawn. It is difficult to believe that such 
foolish action on the part of the Board of Foreign Missions 
is deliberate; it must be governed by the supineness of 
contributing churches without adequate reflection. But 
there never was a time when the harvest was so white as in 
some of the stations, and to reduce them seems to me to be 
a great mistake. You would better mortgage New Eng- 
land than desert Turkey after the Lord has given you the 
land. Can’t you wake the people up in THE INDEPENDENT? 
A large part of the heroism of these days of suffering be- 
long to the American churches; it is a glorious record, both 
for the women and the men. 

I am doing a little tour of inspection of misery with my 

wife. We find much to reflect upon. 
[‘‘ How long, O Lord ?”’] 
Of course the reason why the American Board has re- 
duced appropriations for Turkey is that the money has 
not been received, and the money has not been received 
on account of the hard times. But, as Professor Harris 
says, it is better that New England were mortgaged, 
her farms and her homes, than that this work should 
be given up or the opportunities lost for developing 
there a simple Evangelical Christianity, such as the 
missionaries of the American Board have taught. 


"Ewe wére, Kxipie; 


SEVERAL months ago the State passed a law giving to 
any school district orcity discretionary powers to estab- 
lish truant schools for children between the ages of 
eight and fourteen. The Board of Education in this 
city, as might have been expected, has not voted for 
any such schools, tho there has been considerable agi- 
tation among the friends of school reform and the bet- 
ter element of the Board fortheirestablishment. Brook- 
lyn has used such schools successfully for years; and 
only last week Superintendent Seaver in our~columns 
recommended them most warmly after a twelve months’ 
trial in Boston. We see no reason why New York 
should not also have truant schools. They keep the 
truants apart from the other young criminals, thus 
leaving to the Juvenile Asylum and the Protectory the 
more irreclaimable and incorrigible children. Where 
the two classes have been combined it is no figure of 
speech to say that the young truants were thus placed 
in a ‘‘ primary school of criminality ’’; and such an au- 
thority as Mr. Jacob A. Riis, in a recent letter to the 
Post, says that ‘for the juvenile asylum as a reformato- 
ry school I have little but praise; as a truant school 
itis a scandal and an outrage.’”’ The only serious argu- 
ment we have seen so far against the establishment of 
the schools is the expense. 
item for a city spending only 0.2515 per cent, of its total 
capital on its public schools to quibble about. The 
question really is, Are we to continue the antiquated 
and pernicious practice of mingling truants with thieves? 
If we only had President Gilman here we feel confident 
this reform would be carried out; but it looks now as 
tho we might have to wait for the Greater New York 
charter to oust the present superintendent and the more 
obstructive of the Commissioners. 


That, however, is not an 


WE find in 7urf, Field and Farm a ietter from Mr. 
W. E. D. Stokes of this city, incidentally describing the 
Czar’s coronation. The letter itself is devoted to 
horses, but our readers will be interested in one para- 
graph that rises higher. After mentioning Prince Li 
Hung-Chang in his yellow jacket, riding in a troika all 
by himself; and the Envoy Extraordinary from Japan 
and his suite all clothed in American dress suits; and 
Mrs. Potter Palmer with her beautiful white hair @ /a 
Pompadour, riding slowly and majestically along, he 
says: 

“Then follows our American Representative, Clifton R. 
Breckinridge, from Arkansas, covered with gold buttons 
and crowned with a doubie-peaked hat and acockade in it 
and decked out in the court costume of an English flunkey. 
His thighs are engulfed in black satin pantalets and his 
little calves encased in black silk stockinets, and his pigeon- 
toed feet are surmounted by English broad-toed and broad- 
heeled patent-leather pumps, with immense George the IV 
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gold buckles. And he is wild, they tell me, with hopes 
that the Czar will see him and decorate him.” 

We trust that the public rumor here reported is a slan- 
der. And yet it is not at all unknown that American 
representatives to half barbaric and civilized courts 
have been anxious to secure some decoration for them- 
selvesor for their wives and daughters, as if it were not 
decoration enough to be an American citizen and ac- 
credited as representative of the American Republic. 
And by what right does he dress himself in that crazy 
livery ? 


AmMonG the wonderful engineering feats of modern 
times is the Manchester Ship Canal, planned by Sir J. 
Brunlees. The same engineer recently constructed, at 
a cost of $350,000, a pier a mile and a quarter long for 
Southend-on-Sea, the nearest shore resort to London. 
In fact, Southend might be called the Coney Island of 
England; but since the acquisition of a pier in 1892, the 
spirit of municipal extension has rapidly changed the 
tone and character of the place. The long pier is owned 
by the municipality; hence the control and management 
of the place is in the hands of the civic authorities, who 
say that everything is done decently and in order. On 
the pier is a large pavilion, accommodating more than 
1,000 people. The pier and pavilion are lighted by 
electricity, and electric cars go from one end to the 
other. The pavilion is provided with a stage, where 
every form of pleasant entertainment is provided at a 
little cost. The municipality is now expending $35,000 
in extending the pier, and an additional $50,000 in the 
Pier Hill scheme, which will offer a kind of municipal 
club, on a site of about 200 yards in area, at presenta 
shapeless mass near the pier entrance. The club will 
contain sea baths, a promenade, public comfort stations, 
retiring rooms, restaurant, arcade and a band stand. 
Shop space wili be rented, the revenue from which will 
defray a part of the expenses. 
fort and requirements of the people provided for, but 
the sum of $13,500 was realized from the profits on the 
pier, and used for the reduction of city taxes. The peo- 
ple of New York are fortunate in possessing a magnifi- 
cent recreation ground like Coney Island, which is so 
near and acceptable. As conducted at present, the li- 
cense of the dance-halls and the knowledge that ‘‘every- 
thing goes’’ is a disgrace and a menace to the stability 
of government. The people need to be protected from 
themselves if necessary,and not left a prey to the pro- 
prietors of midway pleasances and beauty shows. 


Not only are the com- 


....On the word of the Baltimore Catholic Mirror we 
corrected the statement taken by us from ‘‘ Meo,”’ of 
The Colorado Catholic, that the former paper, out of def- 
erence to a request from the Jesuits had withheld from 
publication a portion of Archbishop Ireland’s state- 
ment of the reasons why he preferred the diocesan 
clergy to those connected with the monastic orders. 
We thought the Catholic Mirror ought to know whether 
the story was true or not, but now the editor of our 
Colorado contemporary says: 

“‘T have the documentary evidence upon which the state- 
ment was made, and the question resolves itself into one of 
veracity between the Mirror and these documents. The 
Mirror will, lam sure, not misunderstand when I say that 
the documents are from such sources that ‘Meo’ could not, 
if he would, in this matter of veracity, go back of the docu- 
ments upon which his statement is founded. There has 
been no wish on the part of Zhe Colorado Catholic, except to 
be fair and just in this controversy; and it is unfortunate 
that the word of the editor of the Afirror, who is charged 
with making the statement in the first instance, cannot be 
taken in preference to the word of him to whom he is said 
to have made it. The manner in which the M//rror can set 
the whole matter satisfactorily at rest is obvious.” 

After this statement we can only stand one side and let 
the two editors settle the question between them. 


....The great army of earnest, thinking Chautau- 
quans has followed close on the heels of the Christian 
Endeavorers in letting President Cleveland know their 
sentiments about his timid, tardy, and ineffective policy 
in regard to Americaninterests in Turkey. Atthe close 
of a lecture on Armenia, by the Rev. Frederick D. 
Greene, before the Chautauqua Assembly, it was voted 
unanimously and with great enthusiasm to send Presi- 
dent Cleveland the following telegram: 

‘“CHAUTAUQUA, August 4th, 1896. 
““GROVER CLEVELAND, President of the United States, 
‘“Gray Gables, Buzzard’s Bay, Mass. 

“Sirs Four thousand American citizens assembled at 
Chautauqua, indignant at the outrages committed on our 
fellow-countrymen at Harpit, Turkey, ten months ago, 
and distressed by the fact that no indemnity nor satisfac- 
tion has yet been secured, respectfully urge you to use 
every means in your power to maintain the rights of our 
fellow-citizens, and uphold the dignity of the United States 
in that land. JouHN H. VINCENT.” 
‘That is sound patriotism, and we regret that the re- 
‘minder should be needed. 


....It is,hard for us to conceive what the Archbishop 
of Canterbury means when he says that the passing of 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Bill is so seriousa menace 
to religion as to necessitate the formation of a Church 
‘Party for the purpose of defense. There is absolutely 
mot a word in the Bible against a man's:marrying his 
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deceased wife's sister; and there is nothing against it 
in reason. England is the only country in Europe 
which retains the prohibition, which is based on a 
“fencing” of the Mosaic law. Because Moses forbade 
a man’s taking his living wife’s sister into his harem, 
‘‘to vex her,’’ or a woman to marry her husband’s 
brother, if she had living children, therefore the Arch- 
bishop believes the pillars of the ark have fallen if a 
man marries the sister of his deceased wife. It is ab- 
surd. 


...-Miss Barton visits Germany; but that does not 
mean that relief work will be givenup. It will be 
continued this coming winter, when the suffering must 
be intense. We beg our readers not to cease their in- 
terest in this most worthy of philanthropic causes. If 
aid is not continued many thousands of men and women 
will die, and multitudes of orphans forcibly adopted 
into the Mohammedan faith. But the report that a lady 
just returned from Armenia declares that a million 
deaths have occurred in that country from massacre 
and starvation is a great exaggeration. One or two 
hundred thousand is terrible enough, without adding 
to it. 


....On Wednesday evening of this week, in Madison 
Square Garden, Mr. Bryan will be formally notified of his 
nomination for the Presidency, and will make the speech 
of his life, if he is not hampered by the criticisms of the 
managers to whom he has been required to submit the 
draft of it. ButSenator Hill will not preside. He will 
not even be present. The man who said ‘‘ I am a Demo- 
crat,”’ and who wants to remain one of the old sort, does 
not care to take part in welcoming the man who very 
lately said, ‘‘ I am not a Democrat,’’ and who returns to 
the fold only because the Democatic Party has accepted 
the Populist platform. 


....The Boston Pilot thinks that 
menare not such fools as to allow 


American working- 
Mexican dollars to 
be thrust upon them for the sake of the political lesson 
there isin their depreciated value. It is true that they 
need not take the dollars unless they wishto; but itisa 
legitimate object lesson which those men are giving 
who show how much a silver dollar will buy and how 
much less valuable it is than our American dollar, based 
on gold. An American silver dollar is worth one hun- 
dred cents because it stands on the gold dollar. Take 
the gold dollar out from under it and it would be worth 


fifty-three cents. 


....We in the East have had so little experience of 
the free silver craze that it is hard for us to measure up 
the extent to which it has affected the voters. The 
most astounding forecasts are made of free silver suc- 
cesses; but so good a Democrat as William C. Whitney 
says that New York will go for McKinley by a majority 


‘of 200,000. And that a Western State like Iowa is not 


liable to be led astray is shown by the fact that twenty- 
five Democratic papers of that State have repudiated 
the Chicago platform. . There is no such exodus to be 
discovered in the Republican Party. 


...There is no artist in getting up popular frenzies 
who could not learn a lesson from the managers of Dr. 
Simpson’s Christian Alliance Convention at Orchard 
Beach. Sunday was foreign-mission day, and there 
were ten thousand people present to listen to the ap- 
peals; and, what with money and piles of jewelry, 
there was the amazing amount reported of $101,500 in 
gifts. Making all deductions for gifts held over for 
the occasion or duplicated, it was a magnificent out- 
pouring which we cannot but admire; for the cause of 
missions is worth any sacrifice. 


....New Yorkers are to have a feast of oratory. The 
boy orator of Lincoln will electrify the people in his 
speech of acceptance, and they will be disappointed if 
the oration does not come up to the stories of Chicago. 
Then he is to be answered a few days later by Bourke 
Cockran, a silver-haired and golden-tongued orator, 
who has forgotten more rhetoric and eloquence than 
Mr. Bryan has yet had time tolearn. We wish they 
could both speak onthe same evening and from the 
same platform, and that three judges might be appoint- 
ed to decide which makes the most eloquent speech. 


....Itis small things that indicate a condition of bar- 
barism ortyranny. Most Russian newspapers have to 
support a nominal editor ata salary of perhaps a thou- 
sand dollars a year, who has absolutely nothing to do 
with editing, and whose duty it is to be the man of 
straw who shall appear when the newspaper is charged 
with disloyalty, and who shall suffer the imprisonment 
imposed. Thusthe famous Novoe Vremya lately had its 
man of straw sent to prison for four months; the first 
piece of work he had done for some years, altho he had 
been on salary all the time. 


... We think we go pretty far in the farce when we 
make a clergyman doctor of laws while there is not the 
slightest reason to believe he knows anything about 
ilaws. But this convention is carried a good deal 


further in Germany, where Bismarck has just been dec- 
orated Doctor of Medicine by the University of Jena, 
that being the one degree which he did not hold. He 
‘chad previously. been made Doctor of Theology by Gies- 
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sen, and he had of course received the quite appropriate 
degrees of Doctor of Laws and Doctor of Political Sci- 
ence. 


....Lynching is a serious crime under all circum- 
stances; but itinvolves grave diplomatic complications 
when the persons lynched are foreigners, as is very like- 
ly the case with the three Italians lynched last Sunday, 
twenty miles north of New Orleans. The pity of it is that 
these men were in prison, would have soon been tried, 
and very likely convicted of murder. We recall the case 
of the Italians lynched in New Orleans five years ago, 
and the trouble it made us, and the compensation we 
had to give to the Italian Government. 


....The German Empire is as thrifty as its people,. 
and shows a surplus of about $3,000,000 over the esti- 
mates, and this after as much more has been spent for 
the reduction of the national debt. This isa very dif- 
ferent story from what the French Republic or the 
American Republic can tell. The United States is a far 
richer country than Germany; and there is no reason 
why we should not bya slight increase of taxation se- 
cure revenue enough to begin reducing our own debt 
again. ‘ 

....We are sorry to see the continued reports that M. 
Laroche, the French Resident General at Madagascar, 
will probably be recalled. The reason seems to be that 
he has shown himself friendly to American and Eng- 
lish interests in the island to a degree greater than 
some of his countrymen approve. The question of 
foreign concessions will practically rest with his office; 
and there is evidently a feeling that he will prove too 
complaisant to other interests to satisfy French invest- 


ors. 


....To the correspondent who charges us with favor- 
ing a “two-dollar dollar,’ and wants to know if the 
demonetization of silver did not ‘‘ produce injury to the 
debtor class that ought to be rectified,’’ we reply that, 
considering a silver dollar was then worth more than 
a gold dollar, the debtor could not have been injured 
any by the demonetization. Has our correspondent 
any neighbors who contracted their debts before 1873? 
If not, let him cease to talk of their wrongs. 


....The use of Mr. Bryan’s famous metaphor of the 
‘* crown of thorns and the cross of gold,’’ has been prop- 
erly criticised as approaching the blasphemous. That 
offense has been quite reached by those who have actu- 
ally put the cross and the crown on their political ban- 
ners. Yet one who remembers the story of our Lord 
cannot help observing the incongruity of the refusal to 
accept either. We believe it was Barabbas whose party 
rejected the cross. 


....We hear a great deal in this election about 
‘*classes and masses,’”’ which is an expression imported 
from England, where they have the House of Commons 
representing the masses and the House of Lords to rep- 
resent the classes. Inthis country there is nosuch dis- 
tinction. We do have wise people and ignorant, rich 
and poor, but the distinction between classes and masses 
is impossible. 


....The article on Harriet Beecher Stowe in Zhe 
Review of Reviews begins: ‘‘‘ The greatest of American 
women, Harriet Beecher Stowe,’ were the recent words 
of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, who would probably stand 
next in order for a claim to that superlative title.’"” We 
cannot contradict the judgment of so good an authority. 
And both these women are from one little Massachu- 
setts Theological Seminary town. 


....What a change it will be for Dr. Grace N. Kimball 
from the surgery of sword-cuts and gun-wounds at Van, 


and the distribution of supplies to keep tens of thou- 
sands from starvation, to the quiet, uneventful routine 
medical service of Vassar College. But the students of 
Vassar will have before them the life of one of the hero- 
ines of the century, and will give her honor. 


....We expected by this time that the balloon voyage 
to the north pole would be under way; but the report is 
that the winds continue unfavorable and that it is very 
possible that the balloon will have to be packed away in 
Spitzbergen until another year shall again bring the 
midnight sun. It would take a week, Mr. Andrée cal- 
culates, to reach the pole. 


....Nothing that we have seen illustrates more forci- 
bly the nature of the opposition to the Irish Land Bill, 
which the House of Lords has just rejected, than the 
following extract from the speech of an Irish Lord: 


__‘* What would be the emotions of any of your Lordships 
if, when you were engaged with your party in a pheasant 
drive, a tenant should intrude upon the scene to cut turf ?”” 


...-Is the Roman Catholic Church a Christian 
Church? Who can doubt it? Certainly the people of 
Sayville, L. I., do not question it, where the corner- 
stone of a new Catholic church was laid last Sunday, 
and the pastors of the Congregational, Episcopal and 
Methodist churches assisted with their presence. 


....The English Government has honorably accepted 
the decision of Portugal as arbitrator, and yielded its 
claim to the little island of Trinidad, near the Brazilian 
coast. English papers say they always get the worst in 
an arbitration; but that is no argument against this 
method of settling disputes. 


....The report that ex-President Harrison would ac- 
cept the office of United States Senator ought to be true 
if it is not. We wish he might be elected. 
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Religious Intelligence. 
A Roman Catholic Holy Day in New 
York. 


BY ANNA CHRISTIAN RUDDY. 


DurincG the days of the Pope’s temporal power reli- 
gious parades, the celebration of saints’ days and simi- 
lar ecclesiastical displays were numerous in Italy. The 
advent of Victor Emmanuel as King over united Italy, 
however, brought about a change which the faithful 
Catholic has never ceased to deplore. Public religious 
demonstrations grew in disfavor, and the attendant 
pomp and glitter became a thing of the past. 

It remains for New York to renew the custom. On 
the corner of 115th Street and Pleasant Avenue stands 
a Roman Catholic church of the Carmelite order, whose 
membership is largely made up of Italians. Thursday, 
July 16th, was the feast day of its patron saint. The 
early morning trains brought delegations of the faithful 
from every city within a radius of two hundred miles of 
New York. The streets of ‘‘ Little Italy’ were thronged 
with gayly dressed Italians. Pilgrims began to arrive 
as early as four o'clock in the morning, and from that 
on the crowd kept increasing. Every one was dressed 
in his best. Shoes that had never before been intro- 
duced to the blacking brush shone like mirrors; shining 
silks which could not be bought in an American dry- 
goods store for love or money, and combinations of 
color which would drive an American woman crazy, all 
added brilliancy to the scene. Venders of every de- 
scription lined the sidewalks crying their wares, and it 
seemed as tho bedlam had broken loose. One could buy 
anything from a gingerbread horse to an image of the 
Holy Virgin. 

The real celebration began at teno’clock witha grand 
parade by different religious societies. There were nine 
bands of music and many banners with pictures of 
saints and the Virgin. Hundreds of girls dressed in 
white were in the procession, many of them carrying 
on their heads altars made of candies, containing im- 
ages of favorite saints. Everybody in the crowd car- 
ried a candle. Following the parade was a motley 

crowd of men and women, some walking with naked, 
bleeding feet, doing penance for the sins of the past 
year. One woman with disheveled hair and face bleed- 
ing from self-inflicted scratches, excited the commiser- 
ation of the Italians. 

Mass was celebrated at eleven o'clock, during which 
the street was thronged for several blocks with people 
who could not gain admittance to the church. A great 
image of ‘‘Our Lady” held a prominent place near the 
altar, and was literally covered with jewels brought by 
the Italian women as gifts. Thousands of dollars are 
thus realized by the Church every year. 

In the basement several priests were kept busy all 
day receiving gifts of money, jewelry and candles, in 
return for which each giver received a picture of a 
saint, a rosary ora scapular. The latter seemed to be 
in special favor with the women and children, for they 
went away hugging and kissing them. Things did not 
go altogether smoothly, however. A woman brought a 
candle, for which she had paid all her money. With 
tears in her eyes she begged the priest to light it; her 
child was dying, and she had brought this candle to the 
Blessed Virgin that she might see it burning and heal 
her daughter. The request was denied, and the woman 
went out the picture of despair. A man much under 
the influence of liquor brought a candle, for which he 
had paid twenty dollars. Naturally proud of his gift, 
he wanted it placed in a prominent position; this being 
refused, his anger knew no bounds, and he went away 
with curses. Another man, doing penance, went on 
hands and knees all the way up the center aisle, licking 
up the dust of the floor with his tongue as he went. 

Fifty thousand people passed in and out of the 
church during the day. As evening came on, the hilar- 
ity increased. Wine and beer flowed freely, and men 
usually staid and sober became sadly intoxicated. Fire- 
works were kept up until midnight with great noise 
and confusion. Then “Little Italy’’ went to bed with 
a clean conscience; it had done its duty; and, notwith- 
standing sore heads and empty pocketbooks, it said its 

prayers on newly blessed rosaries and was content. 
The great feast of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel is over for 
another year. 


New York Ciry. 


Since March last, we are happy to state, no 
Stundists have been exiled to the Caucasus, a sufficient 
sign that the heat of the persecution is abating. Sev- 
eral members of sects with more or less immoral tenets 
have been banished from Russia to Transcaucasian prov- 
inces, but these must not be confounded with the Stun- 
dists. It is a proof of the prevalence of better coun- 
sels that the petitions of several Stundists living in the 
Caucasus to remove to other districts where they may 
purchase land, or engage in some active employment 
have been allowed. The Russian Baptists, who had 
intended to petition the Czar to grant them freedom of 
worship, have decided not to do so, as their leaders do 
not consider the present time propitious, 
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THE Good Citizens’ League of this State has rea- 
son to congratulate itself on the good work it has 
done, and the success which is attending its efforts to 
awaken our people to the importance of the matters in- 
volved. To the credit of the State press it must be 
said that with comparatively few exceptions the news- 
papers have been friendly to the movement, which is 
absolutely non-partisan. The Hon. S. E. Nicholson, 
author of the law which bears his name, and which was 
enacted by the last Legislature, is President of the 
League, and has been untiring in his efforts to advance 
its interests. From reports received in the office of the 
State Secretary, in this city, permit me to give a few 
figures which will give the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
some idea of the situation. On the first day of July 
last, when the Nicholson law went into effect, there 
were 3,850saloons in the State, besides quite a number 
of ‘‘ quart shops,” which under the old system could 
easily evade the law. Many of these have been com- 
pelled to take out license under the new régime. There 
are now reported 3,388 saloons, a decrease of 462. But 
for the quart shops referred to there would have been 
a decrease of over seven hundred. There are 1,031 
townships in the State, and from 557 of these the saloon 
has been driven. Quite an amount of remonstrance 
work against new applicants has been successful, which 
does not appear in the figures given, inasmuch as some 
of the results of the March term of the county commis- 
sioners’ sessions have not been tabulated. Many com- 
munities have refrained from active remonstrance work 
pending a decision of the Supreme Court as to the con- 
Stitutionality of the Nicholson law, which question is 
now before that Court. 

As in New York and in every other State, so in Indi- 
ana, it is found that the cities are the strongholds of the 
liquor traffic. One-third of the saloons are prosecuting 
their fearful work of death in the counties of Marion, 
Allen, Vanderburg and Vigo, in which are the cities of 
Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, Evansville and Terre Haute. 
Here in the capital city there are 452 saloons and only 
165 churches. But this is a better showing than was 
made a year and a half ago, when the Nicholson law 
went upon the statute book. Then there were 485 sa- 
loons in the city. The city Directory of 1896 gives a 
population of 169,000, showing that we have one saloon 
to every three hundred and seventy-five of the popula- 
tion. Down in Evansville there are 250 saloons in a pop- 
ulation of 60,000. Every township in that county is 
cursed with the saloon. Terre Haute, with 35,000 pop- 
ulation, supports 161 saloons. While in Indianapolis 
there is a comparatively good enforcement of the law, 
in the other cities named there is not even the pretense 
of obeyingthe law. They are known as *‘ wide open.”’ 
In one county (Hendricks) there has not been a saloon 
for thirty years, and the citizens will see that the curse 
does not again enter. In Franklin, where is located 
the Baptist College, the sentiment against the saloon is 
so pronounced that it is confidently believed that none 
of the licenses will be renewed at the September term 
of court. The same may be said as to Bloomington, 
where the State University is located. The outlook is 
not so promising at Crawfordsville, the seat of Wabash 
College (Presbyterian). 

InpIANapotis, INp. ; 

Religious Notes. 

Tue Archbishop of Canterbury will have a series 
of conferences this summer to arrange a program forthe 
approaching Lambeth Conference. Bishop Potter, of 
New York, will participate in them. 


....In his address to the graduating class at Yale 
Seminary last May Prof. George Adam Smith dwelt 
upon the dignity and value of the small pastorate, and 
earnestly deprecated the tendency of ministers to seek 
larger fields of labor. An illustration of this appears 
in Zhe Examiner, which quotes a statement by the 
moderator of a council which recommended for ordina- 
tion a young man at Watkins, N. Y., that he was the 
seventeenth young man who had gone from that feeble 
country church into the Christian ministry. 


....On May 7th, at a large Assembly held at Antan- 
anarivo, M. Laroche, the French Resident-General, 
made a definite announcement of religious liberty under 
the new rule in the following declaration: 

‘We guarantee liberty “of conscience and freedom of 
worship. This liberty has been proclaimed in France for 
acentury. We affirm the same principle here no less than 
in our own country. The Protestants, Catholics and other 
sects, with their schools, will enjoy equal protection under 
our laws, and it will be contrary to our custom to favor any 
of them, and much more so to persecute any.” 


....The latest nomination for the position of Papal 
Delegate to this country is Mgr. Sebastian Martinelli, 
Prior General of the Augustinians Chausses. It is re- 
ported from Rome that he will be consecrated as an 
Archbishop on August 23d, and will leave for his post 
in September. Cardinal Satolli will return in Novem- 
ber. Additional color is given to this report by the 
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summoning to Rome of the Rev. Ch. M. Driscoll, Pro- 
vincial of the Augustinian order in America. Some of 
the Catholic papers, however, still assert that Mgr. Lo- 
renzelli is the real appointee. 


..-.The receipts of the American Board for July were 
$54,433, against $52,694 for July, 1895. In regular do- 
nations there was a gain of about $6,000; special ob- 
jects and legacies, however, fell off, the former $2,700, 
and the latter $1,500. The receipts for eleven months 
show, regular donations, $372,118, against $376,599 for 
last year; special objects, $39,684, against $42,387; leg- 
acies, $112,151, against $131,849, making a total of $523,- 
953, against $550,835. The report thus shows a general 
decrease in regular donations of $4,480; special objects, 
$2,703; legacies, $19,697; total, $2,881. 


....The Northfield Bible Conference has been in ses- 
sion during the past week. Among the speakers have 
been Dr. C. I. Scofield, formerly of Texas, now in North- 
field; Booker T. Washington; Dr. Egerton R. Young, 
the missionary among the Indians of the Northwest; 
Dr. A. C. Dixon, of Brooklyn; Mrs. Louise Seymour 
Houghton, of Zhe Evangelist, and the Rev. Sidney A. 
Selwyn, of England. Miss Rebecca Krikorian, of Ain- 
tab, Turkey, set forth the needs of her people. An 
effort is being made, and with good promise of success, 
to secure Mr. Moody for a winter’s campaign in this 
city and Brooklyn. 


....Mr. Baynes, the General Secretary of the English 
Baptist Missionary Society, recently had the honor, at a 
special audience, to present to His Majesty, King Leo- 
pold, sovereign of the Congo Free State, the first copy 
of Mr. Holman Bentley’s ‘‘ Appendix to the Congo 
Grammar and Vocabulary,” which that indefatigable 
missionary had just completed. His Majesty graciously 
received it, and subsequently, by special letter, ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the valuable services ren- 
dered by Mr. Bentley to the Cengo Free State. The 
secretary also received from the King for the Rev. 
George Grenfell, another African missionary, the pat- 
ent of Mr. Grenfell’s appointment as a Chevalier Knight 
of the Order of the Golden Lion, and the insignia of the 
Order set in brilliants, with the request that he would 
forward the same to Mr. Grenfell, in recognition of the 
valuable services rendered by Mr. Grenfell in connec- 
tion with the Delimitation of the Southern Frontier of 
the Congo Kingdom. 


....There has been recently a discussion in Prague 
in regard to the most fitting site for a monument to 
John Huss. A young Czech member of Parliament 
wanted it placed in the most prominent position avail- 
able as a political demonstration recalling Huss’s ex- 
pulsion of the Germans from Prague. 
the old Czech party were hesitant about joining in this 
on account of Huss’s heresy, but finally were willing to 
Indeed, it 
is generally supposed that if it had not been thought 
that the monument would serve as an anti-German dem- 
onstration, the majority in Prague would still further 
postpone the memorial on account of Huss’s hostility 
to Roman Catholicism. 
one wing of the anti-Semitic party oppose Christianity 
on account of its Hebrew origin, and another is opposed 
to science because it is not Roman Catholic, while the 
Christian Socialist Propaganda is meeting with its 
strongest opposition from the radical Czechs, who it is 
said are less amenable to clerical persuasion than any 
other nationality of the Empire. 


The clericals of 


acknowledge his services to the language. 


So mixed is the situation that 


...-A remarkable revival of religion within the 
Orthodox Russian Church is reported fromthe provinces 
of Kief and Poltava. It is chiefly the outcome of the 
labors of three or four young priests who studied in the 
ecclesiastical academies of St. Petersburg, and who, 
while in the capital, came under thé influence of Ger- 
man religious writings. On settling in their villages 
they began to hold private meetings inthe schoolhouses 
and in their own homes, with the result that large sec- 
tions of the population have been stirred to new re- 
ligious life and to the abandonment of the habits of in- 
temperance, which are such a reproach to great bodies 
of the Russian peasantry. It is remarkable that it 
in the two provinces of Kiel and Poltava that Stundism 
has taken deepest root, and there can be little doubt 
that much of the success now attending the labors of 
these young Russian priests is owing to the preparatory 
work done by the Stundists. 
to add that the aged Metropolitan of Kief is watching 
with utmost appreciation the successful efforts which 


is 


It is pleasant to be able 


are being made to vitalize the religious life of a portion 
of his huge diocese; and it is stated that he shortly in- 
tends toissue a pastoral to his clergy, urging them to 
continuous prayer forthe souls of their flocks. 


....Some months ago the Dutch /itlerateur, Huys- 
mans, published a book in which he described the 
services of the so-called ‘‘ Black Mass,’’ which in Paris 
is celebrated by the followers of the ‘‘ Satan cultus,”’ in 
mockery of the Roman Catholicrites. He declared that 
such services were held at three or four places in the 
French capital, and that it numbered not a few ad- 
herents. A public trial held in the Paris courts re- 
cently, has furnished the evidences that these state- 
ments are not sensational fabrications, but the actual] 
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truth. A prominent Roman Catholic paper, entitled 
Le Diable au XIX Siécle, the special aim of which is to 
expose this new Satan cultus, had brought charges 
against a certain Miss Lucie Claraz, of Freiburg, Swit- 
zerland, charging her with being a devotee of these 
satanic rites. The young lady in question has all along 
enjoyed the reputation of being a pious Roman Catholic, 
and has even received an order from the Pope of Rome. 
She accordingly brought charges of slander against the 
paper in question, and at the public trial in Paris the 
whole matter of the Devil’s cultus was ventilated in 
court. Among other things the lady’s lawyer proved 
that there was even a paper published in the interests 
of this cultus, called Ze Bulletin du Diable, from which 
he read lengthy extracts. It appears that at the meet- 
ing of these Satan worshipers mock masses are said be- 
fore a crucifix turned upside down, the hosts used hav- 
ing been stolen from those consecrated in the church. 


....The recreation symposium in the THE INDEPEND- 
ENT of June 4th has called forth froma correspondent 
some very interesting facts in regard to the special 
work of vacation privileges for small wage-earners. In 
this the Young Women’s Christian Association was the 
pioneer, and the New York Association by opening her 
Christian Association Boarding Home in 1865, inaugu- 
rated a movement which has spread over the whole 
country. Among the cities which adopted this was 
Philadelphia, and twenty-three years agothe President 
of the Association there made a strong effort to enable 
the young women to spend their short annual vacation 
in amannerto fit them for fifty weeks of labor. The 
difficulties in the way were overcome by the gift by 
James Bradley, of Asbury Park, of a lot of ground to 
the Association, and in 1874 the first vacation home for 
business women was dedicated and opened. President 
Grant, several clergy of Philadelphia, State officials of 
New Jersey, and other friends were present. The house 
has since been enlarged toa capacity of one hundred 
and twenty guests, and so great is the demand that 
there is hope for another house ona lot, the outcome 
of succeeding gifts from Mr. Bradley. 
the pioneer. 


Sea Rest was 
Since then other Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations have opened summer homes by the 
sea or lake shore,among the mountains or inthe country. 
This year the St. Louis Women’s Christian Association 
has leased for its vacation home the Carlsbad Spring 
Hotel, of Nashville, Ill. Such is the development of this 
idea of vacation rest. 


....The annual convention of the Christian Alliance 
has just been held at Old Orchard Beach, Me., and ac- 
cording to the reports in the papers “the record has 
been broken for giving for missions.”’ The total offer- 
ing is reported as $101,500, of which about one-third 
was in cash, the remainder being jewels and every con- 
ceivable gift. When Dr. Simpson commenced the appeal 
the audience numbered about tenthousand, and under 
the influence of his statements and those of missionaries 
and others there developed a scene of almost wild emo- 
tion. The Rev. D. W. Lelacheur, a missionary of the 
Alliance in China, spoke from the text, ‘‘ What have ye 
in the house ?”’ and charged them to give it all if they 
would hope for joy eternal. The first subscription was 
by a women who said that she had gone without her 
supper and breakfast and now was going to go without 
her dinner to give this, her last remaining dollar. A 
man gave every cent that he had, saying that he had 
left a wife and children with no money but enough to last 
them until the next night; after that, he said, the Lord 
would provide. Then came heavier gifts. A Portland 
merchant provided $25,000 for a steam launch on the 
Congo, and a New York broker gave another $25,000. 
House-boats for the work in China were provided at 
the cost of $250 each. A woman sold her property for 
$5,000 and contributed that sum for a house on the 
Congo; another gave $500 which she had been saving to 
send her sick sister to a place where there was hope of 
recovery. A man gave his piano to be turned into 
money. Then a missionary made an impassioned ap- 
peal, crying out: ‘‘ You cannot hold up jeweled hands 
and hands with gold and silver and have them clean 


before God. There is blood on them. Take them off! 
Take them off! Give themtothe Lord. They are for 
his work.”” This was the climax, and was followed by 


’ 


an ‘‘avalanche of jewelry.”’ After the close of the con- 
vention a careful examination was made, all doubtful 
pledges eliminated, and Dr. Simpson is reported as stat- 
ing that the value was $101,500, and that he would 
stake his honor that it would all be paid up. 


..».The English Wesleyan Methodist Conference is 
meeting this year in Liverpool. The election for Presi- 
dent resulted in the choice of Dr. Randles, who received 
337 votes. Hugh Price Hughes, was second, with 123, 
and Dr. W. L. Watkinson, who was recently in this 
country as fraternal delegate, received 68. The most im- 
portant action yet taken has been on the question of the 
itinerancy. The committee to which the matter had 
been referred reported that after considerable exam- 
ination they had been unable to discover any methods 
more convenient than those already in operation for 
extending the term of ministerial residence, in excep- 
tional cases, beyond three years without an appeal to 
Parliament. This report was enforced by the discus- 
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sion in the Conference in regard to two persons who, 
after considerable discussion, had been allowed to con- 
tinue beyond the third year in places where they were 
doing much good. After the report of the committee, 
the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes presented the following 
resolution: 


‘“‘ That in the judgment of the Conference the time has 

come when it is desirable to apply to Parliament for a Pri- 
vate bill to repeal those portions of Clause XI 9f the Deed 
Poll which prohibit the appointment of ministers for more 
than three years successively to the use and enjoyment of 
any chapel and premises.” 
He suppprted this with an earnest speech, urging the 
Conference to express an opinion upon the question, 
before it should goto the circuit. He maintained that 
it was essential for the advancement of Methodism that 
it be freed from any control of the State. In connection 
with this resolution others were presented fora state- 
ment of the reasons for requesting an act of Parliament, 
that when the people came to vote upon the question 
they might do so intelligently. Then followed a vigor- 
ous discussion, in which a large number took part. Mr. 
Hughes’s resolution was adopted by a vote of 248 to 
149. 

....Itis probably not generally known that there is a 
large amount of missionary work done in South Africa 
by the Dutch Churches, largely under the lead of the 
Rev. Andrew Murray, who was so popular at the con- 
ventions in this country last summer. A letter publish- 
ed in Zhe Christian, of London, says that there are inthe 
Free State thirty-six Dutch congregations. With one 
or two exceptions, local mission work among the natives 
is carried on in each of these, under supervision of the 
Dutch minister and his elders and deacons. In connec- 
tion with nearly every Dutch congregation there is a 
native chapel, erected almost entirely by contributions 
obtained from the members. These chapels contain 
from 100 to 500 seats, and cost from $1,000 to $6,000 
each. In nearly every one of these congregations 
there is a school for native children, and very often 
an evening school for adults. 

‘*Concerning the mission work done in eight out of the 
thirty-six Dutch congregations, I am able to give you the 
following particulars: 


Native Children 
attending School. 


Members of 
Native Congregation. 
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Of the mission work done in the other twenty-eight Dutch 
congregations I am at present unable to give you any sta- 
tistics. Religious worship is usually conducted by a na- 
tive local preacher. Very often, however, this is done by 
the Dutch minister or one of the Dutch elders or deacons. 
The sacraments are always administered by the Dutch 
minister. The missionary spirit is becoming stronger 
every year in the Dutch Church.”’ 

In addition tothe above,according to the ‘‘Report of the 
Inspector of Public Schools,’’ just published, the Free 
State Government gives support to seven (7) native 
mission schools, attended (on the day of inspection) by 
548 native children. 


6 6 
Biblical Research. 

In the church at Daphni (near Athens), in Greece, a 
large number of Christian mosaics of high interest have 
been discovered. In the narthex a row ofcolumns along 
the western wall sustained an arched vault which had 
replaced the primitive groined vaults. An earthquake 
having thrown down a part of it on the south, the re- 
maining portion was demolished; and on the upper part 
of the western wall were found the mosaics which it 
had hidden from view. The restoration of the mosaics 
has been confided to M. Novo, and is progressing rap- 
idly. The entire church is decorated with a long series 
of mosaics representing scenes from the New Testa- 
ment, and forming an ensemble of remarkable interest in 
the history of Byzantine art. These mosaics cover the 
surface of the cupola, the pendentives, the choir, the 
arch of the northern apse, the vestibule, the narthex 
and the apses. One of the mosaics discovered in the 
narthex, representing the betrayal by Judas, must be 
noted on account of being one of the two known mosa- 
ics in which the subject figures—a subject which has 
frequently occurred in the manuscripts later than the 
sixth century, but which until now was seen in mosaic 
only in S. Afollinare Nuovo, at Ravenna. Two of the 
most important of the mosaics of Daphni are those rep- 
resenting the adoration of the Magi and the resurrec- 
tion. The adoration of the Magi is represented in 
Christian art in accordance with a double tradition. 
According to one of these, the wise men adored the in- 
fant Christ in the cradle; according to the other, the 
event took place in a house, either at the time of the 
nativity or two years later. In the present instance the 


‘Virgin is seated on a throne, and an angel appears in 


the background leading the three Magi. This repre- 
sentation of the angel is unusual, and is not met with in 
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the paintings of the catacombs or in bas-reliefs. The 
resurrection represents the descent of Christ into Hades, 
in accordance with the Gospel of Nicodemus; and the 
scene takes place entirely inside of Hades, a very rare 
method of representing the subject. The arrangement 
and attitudes of the different figures are unique. These 
mosaics show the hand of the true artist, both in con- 
ception and execution, and may be placed in the first 
rank of Byzantine art. 


....Professor Mahaffy, in an article in Christian 
Work, gives the following fresh explanation of one of 
Paul’s metaphors: 


“At the close of his Epistle to the Galatians he says: 
‘Henceforth let no man trouble me, for I bear in my body 
the marks of the Lord Jesus Christ.’ What does this mean? 
Let me translate it for the reader more literally: ‘For I 
bear in my body the brand of my master, Jesus Christ.’ 
The word Ayrios, rightly translated Lord, means in this 
connection the legal owner or possessor, the husband of the 
wife, the father of the child, the patron of his freedman. 
Stigmata is the common word for the brand, or mark, with 
which masters marked slaves, especially those who had 
run away or showed signs of so doing. But there is much 
more to be said than this. In the very numerous records 
(on fragments of marble) of manumissions found at Delphi 
and at other shrines in Greece, we have learned the legal 
process by which a slave gained his own liberty. He did 
not bring his master his earnings, and obtain his freedom 
with his receipt for the money. He went to the temple of 
the god, and there paid in his money to the priests; they 
then with this money bought the slave from his master on 
the part of the god. He became for the rest of his life a 
slave of the god, which meant practically freedom subject 
to certain periodical religious duties. If at any future time 
his master or his master’s heirs reclaimed him, he had the 
record of the transaction in the temple. But on one point 
these documents are silent. If he traveled, if he were far 
from home, and was seized as a runaway slave, what secur- 
ity could he have? I believe St. Paul gives us the solution. 

hen liberated at the temple the priest, if he desired it, 
branded him with the stigmata of his new master, Apollo. 
Now St. Paul’s words acquire a new and striking applica- 
tion. He had been the slave of sin; but he had been pur- 
chased by Christ, and his new liberty consisted in his being 
the slave of Christ. Henceforth, he says, let no man at- 
tempt to reclaim me; I have been marked on ~ body with 
the brand of my new master, Jesus Christ. Probably he 
referred to the many scars he bove of his persecutions.”’ 


....At a recent meeting of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions, says The Academy, a letter was read from M. 
Heuzey at Constantinople, stating that the latest series 
of Chaldean tablets discovered by M. du Sarzec at Tello 
belong in great part to a most important historical epoch, 
that of Sargon I and Naram-Sim. M. Thureau-Dangin, 
who is attached to the mission of M. Heuzey, has rec- 
ognized on several fragments dates relating to the ex- 
peditions of Sargon into the land of Elam and the west- 
ern regions bordering on the Mediterranean. This con- 
temporary evidence, he says, tends to confirm the his- 
torical character of the text known as the ‘‘ Prophecies 
of Sargon.”” The important discoveries of thé expedi- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania at Niffer, pub- 
lished by Professor Hilprecht, anticipate these discov - 
eries as to Sargon I, who lived about 3800 B.c., and even 
carry back the history of Babylonian civilization some 
centuries further. 


Ministerial Register. 


ARMSTRONG, J. A., Bapt., Holdrege, Neb., accepts call 
to Oelrichs, S. Dak. 

BADE, Wit.1aM F., Moravian, Chaska, Minn., accepts ap- 
ointment as Instructor in Moravian College and Theo- 
ogical Seminary, Bethlehem, Penn. 

BELDEN, WIL.1AM H., Cong., Clifton Springs, N. Y., 
died July 31st. 

BILLINGS, C. S., Evangelist, Cong., accepts call to Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

CHAPMAN, J. D., Bapt., Hawkinsville, accepts call to 
Savannah, Ga. 

CRAIG, Joun T., Bapt., Trenton, accepts call to Woods- 
town, N. J. 
CURRER, Joun, Presb., Le Sueur, Minn., died July oth. 
DUNNING, H. S., Presb., Hartford Theological Seminary, 
accepts call to Presbyterian ch., Forty Fort, Penn. 
EVANS, Cuartes T., Bapt., New York City Missions So- 
ciety, died July 22d. 

GRAY, Wit.1aM., Cong., Minneapolis, Minn., accepts call 
to Everett, Wash. 

HALE, Harris G., Cong., Warren, accepts call to Brook- 
line, Mass. 

HAY, Lawrence G., Presb., Minneapolis, Minn., died 
July 27th, aged 75. 

HERBST, German Evan. Ch., Ireton, O., accepts call to 
Bayonne, N. J. 

HIBSHMAN, E. C., Ref., Trappe, accepts call to Strouds- 
burg, Penn. 

HYPES, W. L., Meth., Dayton, O., died July 26th. 

LAMB, S. G., Cong., Marshall, Ill., accepts call to High- 
land, Cal. 

LEE, Rosert Avucustus, Prot. Epis., Brevard, N. C., died 
July 15th, aged 28. 

MEILY, RicHarD L., Presb., Mechanicsburg, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Hampden, Md. 

MERRITT, GeorceE P., Cong., Hiram, Me., accepts call 
to S. Williamstown, Mass. 

MITCHELL, FRANK M., Bapt., San Jose, accepts call to 
Sacramento, Cal. 

PEASE, W11.1AM, Cong., St. Clair, Mich., accepts call to 
Newark, O. 

ROBIE, Tuomas S., Cong., Highland Park, IIl., accepts 
call to West Hawley, om. 

SPRAGUE, Detos E., Bapt., Milo, accepts call to Dundee, 


N. Y. 

WEBSTER, Francis E., Prot. Epis., Cambridge, accepts 
call to Waltham, Mass. 

WALKER, Wiu14M S., Cong., Lunenberg, Mass., accepts 
call to Dorset, Vt. 

WOLFE, A. D., Pres., Seward, Neb., accepts call to Ava- 


lon, Mo. 

WILLETT, MauLon, Cong., Oakland, Cal., accepts call to 
Decorah, Ia. ; 

YONKER, WIi1To R., Cong., Howard City, accepts call to 
Eaton Rapids, Mich, 
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Literature. 
Infant Psychology.” 


THE work of M. Compayré isthe most comprehen- 
sive of the immense number of books that the subject 
of infant psychology has inspired. It covers the entire 
circle of psychic life, altho confined to the first three 
or four years of childhood. ‘‘ At four years of age,”’ 
the author says, ‘‘ the child is really in possession of 
all the essential elements of his future activity.’’ 
His endeavor is to distinguish the earliest manifesta- 
tion of these several elements, the natural order and 
method of their development from instinctive or im- 
pulsive action to conscious and purposed processes. 
This first volume of the translation comprises the 
brief period of spontaneous activity stopping at the 
moment when the educative instincts, imitation and 
curiosity, are well established. 

A man of immense reading and of a keen sense of 
relations, M. Compayré has brought together every- 
thing that modern research has to offer on his subject 
up to the moment when the observation of individual 
children after the manner of Preyer or Egger gave way 
to the laboratory method. 

This matter is not only collated for the first time, 
but it is thoroughly systematized so that every ob- 
served phenomenon is shown in its relation to the 
whole process of development. Nor is this all, for Dr. 
Compayré is himself an original investigator of no 
mean distinction. Hence he is prepared to enrich 
the subject by new data, to correct erroneous conclu- 
sions, and to confirm in many instances hypothetical 
judgment. His work is distinctly above the plane of 
mere description and inventorying. It is a philo- 
sophical discussion based upon and supported at every 
step by carefully observed facts. While recognizing 
clearly the importance of the embryonic stage of 
which he treats, he is ready to admit that it can only 
be fully interpreted through its final realization in 
maturity. It is easy to see that our author’s prepos- 
sessions are those of a historian and litterateur rather 
than of a biologist. He is less interested in those 
instinctive movements common to the race, than in 
the evidence of innate personality, the individual 
quality which is the first psychic force opposed to 
heredity as education is the second. 

Along with the progress out of the instinctive to 
the conscious there is, however the hint of a return 
movement. Intelligence and consciousness are in- 
separable in psychic life; it is the part of intelligence 
to modify and transform instinct. Intelligent action, 
however, tends to become habit, and may eventually 
persist as instinctive. Co-ordination is first effected 
between the sensations of sight and touch. The 
opinion is advanced by our author that the concep- 
tion of space arises from sight alone, but that touch 
is necessary to render the conception precise. Many 
observations are cited, also, to show that the idea of 
externality is slowly evolved from experience, espe- 
cially from the experience of pain. 

The chapter on emotion adds little that is new to 
the discussion of what has become the central prob- 
lem of psychology. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that as regards fearthe weight of the author’s 
opinion is against the doctrine of hereditary origin, 
advanced by Darwin and Preyer. In his view the 
genesis of fear is to be found rather in the combined 
action of the intelligence and imagination of the indi- 
vidual. In other words, it is psychic rather than or- 
ganic. On the other hand, he notes particularly the 
intimate dependence of memory upon the organism. 

The chapter on imagination reveals the very mood 
of the child mind in its earliest reactions upon the 
world of sense and mystery. Ruskin has scarcely 

" surpassed the fine discrimination here drawn between 
the representative and creative imagination, altho his 
was the easier task since he was dealing with the 
elaborated product of matured imagination rather 
than the evanescent and capricious fancies of child- 
hood. . 

Here, also, on the threshhold of the ideal world, 
our author preserves the sanity of his judgment. He 
perceives that the child is not the victim of his im- 
agination, as a madman is of his hallucinations, and 
by analogy that the infant race is not wholly the vic- 
tim of del1sions and superstitions. ‘‘ The child,’’ he 
observes, ‘‘ makes. himself the voluntary accomplice 
of his imagination; he plays with it more than he is 

*THe MorAL AND INTELLECTUAL EvoLution oF THE CHILD. By Dr. 
G. Compayrg, Rector of the Academy of Poitiers. Translated by Miss 
Mary E. Witson, of the University of California. ‘‘ International 


Education Series.” Edited by Dr. W. T. Harris. Published by D. 
Appleton &Co. $1.50. : : 
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played upon by it.” The final chapter offers the most 
complete analysis of attention marking its progress 
from fitful, momentary interest to voluntary, con- 
tinuous effort, and distinguishing between its merely 
receptive stage and the activity which stamps it as an 
actual force. In his closing words on the ‘‘associa- 
tions of ideas” the author emphasizes anew his posi- 
tion as af idealist. The translation, which comprises 
so far one-half the whole work, is very accurate, and 
preserves, in some measure at least, the lucidity and 
ease of the original. 


Greek and Latin Text-Books. 


SEVERAL ‘‘conferences’’ and ‘‘committees’’ have re- 
cently studied the still vexed question of preparatcry 
courses in the classics. A partial result of their rec- 
ommendations may be noted in the increased number of 
elementary text-books and their attractive appearance. 

Two beginner’s books in Greek show a notable prog- 
ress in condensing and simplifying the elements of that 
troublesome tongue. Drs. Graves and Hawes (A First 
Book IN GREEK, by Dr. F. P. Graves and Dr. E. S. 
Hawes; Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, $1.00) have presup- 
posed a somewhat mature student. The syntax of the 
verb is introduced early and treated fully, and there is 
no attempt to dodge difficalties. Mr. Gleason and Miss 
Atherton (First GREEK Book, dy C. W. Gleason and 
Caroline S. Atherton; American Book Co.) will delight 
the radicals, if there are any among teachers of Greek. 
They have had the courage to begin with the O-declen- 
sion, to omit the dual number of nouns and verbs (ex- 
cept in the appendix), and otherwise to take the straight- 
forward path regardless of tradition. Of the two their 
book is probably the better for the average young stu- 
dent with the usual prejudice against Greek. 

The latest Latin Lessons (LATIN LEssONs FOR BEGIN- 
NERS, by E. W. Coy; American Book Co.) seems less 
radical, perhaps, because more experiments have already 
been made inthis field. Its special features are the in- 
troduction of the verb paradigms before the noun (a 
doubtful procedure), and a happy adaptation of the so- 
called Inductive method, by which portions of a contin- 
uous narrative are studied. The book will undoubtedly 
rank with the best three or four manuals now in use; 
but it cannot be said, on the whole, to surpass any one 
of them. 

At the opposite end of the grammatical scale comes 
the notable work of Professor Bennett (APPENDIX TO 
BENNETT'S LATIN GRAMMAR, dy Charles E. Bennett; 
Allyn & Bacon, 80 cents). 
have gone to overload his Latin Grammar is here pre- 
sented, as it should be, for the benefit of teachers and 
advanced students. The evidences for pronunciation 
for ‘‘ hidden”’ quantities, the history of sound changes 
and inflectional forms, are discussed with equal clear- 
ness and accuracy, as far as accuracy in such matters is 
attainable. Only specialists who wade through the 
swamp of philological literature can fully appreciate 
the service which the author has rendered by writing 
this scholarly handbook. If the beginner in such sub- 
jects finds it abstruse, he may be sure that few compe- 
tent guides will be more helpful, and none as candid as 
Professor Bennett in pointing out where probability 
ends and mere speculation begins. 

In Latin texts the chief endeavor seems to be to sup- 
ply a bridge between the beginner’s book and the in- 
evitable Gallic War. Professor Lindsay has made a 
new edition of his well-known ‘‘ Nepos”’ (THE LIVES OF 
CorNELIUS NEpos, 6y Thomas B. Lindsay; American 
Book Co., $1.10), with new notes and _ illustrations 
which may be called improvements, and an introduction 
which may not. The accompanying English exercises 
will seem to some teachers a trifle too difficult for pupils 
of preparatory schools, and they do not wholly avoid 
the use of ‘‘recitation-room English.’’ Dr. Roberts 
(SELECTED LIVES FROM CORNELIUS NEPOS, by Arthur W. 
Roberts; Ginn & Co., 85 cents) has wisely selected only 
the more interesting biographies for his edition of the 
same author. The notes are unusually full (possibly 
because there are few references to the grammar), and 
no English exercise are provided. It is a less complete 
Nepos than Dr. Lindsay’s, but probably a more service- 
able book for the few months at the end of a first year’s 
course in Latin. Professor Flagg’s edition of the same 
author (LIvEs OF CORNELIUS NEPOS, by /saac Flagg; Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn, 90 cents) is obviously fitted for 
sight-reading by college students, tho apparently not so 
intended by the editor. The notes are entirely too 
scanty for a beginner, and anything more impossible 
than the method of reading Latin which is recommended 
in the Introduction has rarely been proposed. It makes 
interesting reading, for it is well written; but it will 
provoke smiles from those whose fate is to deal with 
the actualities of the academy class-room. 

There is little to choose between the last two at- 
tempts to popularize the use in American schools of the 
famous Viri Rome. Professor D’Ooge (SELECTIONS 
FROM THE Ursis RoM# VIRIINLusTRES, dy B. L. D’ Ooge; 
Ginn & Co., 85 cents) has provided fuller notes and 
given them a literary flavor by abundant quotation; his 
summaries of events and guides for further reading are 
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excellent, if time can be found for using them. On the 
other hand, Doctors Arrowsmith and Knapp (SELEc- 
TIONS FROM THE VIRI ROMA, by Robert Arrowsmith and 
Charles Kiapp; American Book Co., 75 cents) have 
put the illustrations into the text and arranged the 
notes at the bottom of the page, making a compact 
and useful book. Both are provided with abundant 
vocabularies and other helps. 

Dr. Knapp, who has made a special study of Aulus 
Gellius, has edited for sight reading some fifty selec- 
tions from that interesting old scrap book. WNoctes 
Attica (STORIES FROM AULUS GELLIUS, dy Charles Knapp; 
American Book Co., 30 cents.) The commentary is ex- 
cellent; too good for students who are ‘“‘stillin a very 
early stage of their Latin studies.”’ Their intelligence 
will be better suited by the comments which Mr. Smith 
has furnished for his selections from Valerius Maxi- 
mus (FirTy SELECTIONS FROM VALERIUS MAXIMUS, dy 
Charles Sidney Smith; Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 25 
cents), another collector of literary scraps. Both 
pamphlets will serve to fill in the odd minutes which 
even the most vigorous drill master must sometimes 
find unfilled at the end of his recitations, and it is hard 
to say which author is the worse model for style and 
syntax. 

A concise and inexpensive ‘‘ Youth’s Classical Dic- 
tionary’ is much needed; but it can hardly be said that 
Mr. Ellis (THE Youtu’s Ciassicat Dictionary, by £. S. 
Ellis; Woolfall Co., 50 cents) has succeeded in his at- 
tempt to supply the want. To give as much space to 
Abydos as to Alexandor, to omit any reference to Alces- 
tis’s death, to find space for Marcus Antonius Gnipho, to 
represent Aristotle as speaking Latin, are deplorabie 
evidences of a lack of skill, to say the least. The same 
editor supplies an abridged edition of Plutarch (THE 
Youtu’s PLuTarcnu’s Lives, dy £. S. Ellis; Woolfall 
Co., 50 cents) which can be praised for its cheapness. if 
for no other quality. Such work seems simple enough, 
but in reality demands a high order of literary ability. 
In his sketch of Greek education (ELEMENTARY GREEK 
EDUCATION, by Frederick A. Lane; C. W. Bardeen, Syra- 
cuse) Mr. Lane shows sufficient literary skill; but there 
seems to be a lack of acquaintance at first hand with 
the material, which alone could make such a study val- 
uable. One who looks at Homer chiefly through Glad- 
stonian spectacles is hardly qualified to write a chapter 
on ‘‘ Homeric Education,’’ even on the model of the 
famous chapter on snakes in Ireland. Neither skill nor 
learning would enable Mr. Ginn to make Epictetus 
(CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN, Selections from Epictetus, by 
Edwin Ginn; Ginn & Co., 50 cents) desirable or attract- 
ive reading for children. Only a mature and thoughtful 
mind will appreciate such a writer; and it would be a 
morbid child who would read or remember any part of 
his discourses. 

The text-books intended for more advanced students 
are fewerin number but correspondingly better. An old 
friend in a new dress is the new edition of Greenough’s 
Vergil (THE GREATER PoEMS OF VERGIL, Vol. I, AENEIS, 
I-VI, by J. B. Greenough and G. L. Kittredge; Ginn & 
Co.), one of the most widely used of current text- 
books. The introduction has been rewritten and ex- 
tended (a much needed improvement); many of the il- 
lustrations have been transferred from the notes to the 
text, and the commentary has been enriched by many 
quotations and references to English literature of in- 
terest to students of Vergil, a point which accounts for 
Professor Kittredge’s connection with the book. It is 
a thoroughly serviceable text, and no doubt will enjoy a 
fresh lease of life in its new form. Equally commenda- 
ble is the edition of ‘‘ Phormio” (P. TERENTI PHORMIO, 
edited by H.C. Elmer; Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, $1.00), 
which Professor Elmer has made. It is concise, clear 
and comprehensive. Ina compact Introduction he has 
given just the facts which a beginner needs to know 
regarding the poet and his age, the setting of the play, 
the Terentian diction and prosody. It is one of the 
best jntroductions to the study of Terence prepared for 
school use. Professor Cowles supplies a neat edition 
of the Adelphoe (THE ADELPHOE OF TERRENCE, edited by 
W. L. Cowles; Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 25 cents), 
with brief notes and stage directions, intended for 
rapid reading by those who have already made a care- 
ful study of some other comedy. 

A similar aim has guided Professor Nicholson in his 
edition of Aristophanes’s ‘‘ Plutus’? (THE PLutus oF 
ARISTOPHANES, Edited by Frank W. Nicholson, Ginn & 
Co.), one of the easiest, shortest and, it must be con- 
fessed, least interesting of the poet’s works. The illus- 
trations are chosen from vase paintings for the most 
part and are fresh and amusing. The footnotes, based 
on the Scholia, are in Greek, an experiment worth try- 
ing. The arguments prefixed to the scenes and the 
liberal stage directions should enable the advanced stu- 
dent to read the play with great ease. The Captives of 
Plautus (THE CAPTIVES OF PLAUTUS, translated by Joseph 
R. Taylor; Boston, Raymond A. Robbins, 50 cents), was 
translated by Professor Taylor when that play was per- 
formed lastspring by the students of Boston Univer- 
sity, and is now issued in fresh form for a wider public. 
The translation suffers occasionally: from the common 
disease of over-slanginess, but on the whole is accurate 
andracy. Asolitary ‘‘ this one” for an emphatic Aim 
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is an unpleasant echo from the recitation room benches. 
The difficult task of providing a translation which shall 
be self-explanatory has been creditably performed, but 
the ideal translation of this and the other Latin come- 
dies is still awaiting the hand of a second Frere. The 
idea of editing Lucian(THe Timon of Lucian, dy J. B. 
Sewall; Ginn & Co., 55 cents), for beginners has attract- 
ed every teacher who has nourished the ‘‘ desire to in- 
crease the variety of Greek which may be read in 
secondary schools.’’ Mr. Thayer will probably be as 
much disappointed by the issue of his experiment 
as others have been before him. Lucian is not 
really as interesting or as easy for beginners 
as would seem to the older students. Much 
of his wit is apparent only to those who can project it 
on the necessary background of literary reminiscence; 
and his vocabulary is discouragingly rich. Mr. 
Thayer’s notes and special lexicon will do much to over- 
come these difficulties, tho the former have the uncom- 
mon quality of scantiness rather thanthe reverse. The 
last text-book (E1icHrT OrATIONS OF LysIAs, edited by 
Morris St. Morgan; Ginn & Co., $1.50) on our list is by 
all odds the best, and one ‘of the very best which have 
been printed inrecent years. Lysias is widely read in the 
freshman year of our colleges, and no writer gives a bet- 
ter introuction to Attic life and Attic style at one and the 
same time. Professor Morgan has chosen the best of the 
extant speeches and edited them with an accuracy anda 
definiteness of statement which are models in their way. 
The Introduction, onthe life and style of Lysias and the 
procedure of Attic courts, is admirable. Here as well as 
in the notes there is no confusion of facts with the more 
or less uncertain inferences which have been drawn 
from them. The text shows careful study of the ctitics 
who have worked with Lysias, and many of the best 
emendations have wisely been accepted. Not a few ob- 
scure points and some very bad Greek which have 
puzzled the users of Shuckburgh’s well-known school 
edition have disappeared. 

In the borderland between philology and literature 
stand the handsome volumes of the Parnassus Library. 
(The ‘‘ The Parnassus Library of Greek and Latin 
Texts ’’—Horati OPERA, edited by T. E. Page; VERGILI 
OpeRA, edited by 7. E. Page; HOMERI ILIAS, edited by 
Walter Leaf. Macmillan & Co. $2.00per vol.) Let us 
hope there will always be some who will regard Homer, 
Vergil and Horace as poets to be read and loved, and 
not merely authors to be annotated. To such these 
dainty volumes in scarlet and white vellum, with the 
heavy white pages and beautiful type, will be ex- 
ceedingly attractive. There are no notes, no illustra- 
tions, to distract the attention. Save in Mr. Leaf’s 
preface and an occasional variant at the foot of the 
page in the Latin poets, there is no reference to,critical 
matters. One may read his favorite ode, his choice 
passage, unmolested and unafraid. Mr. Leaf has seen 
fit to use a heavy-faced Greek type whose form will 
seem to many somewhat difficult to read, and he has 
shown still greater boldness in abolishing the ota sub- 
script by placing the letter on the line where it belongs. 
Both of these innovations are doubtless to be justified, 
and yet it seems almost a pity to admit anything novel, 
however correct, into this company of old friends. 


Mathematical Text-Books. 


Four YEARS IN NUMBER. Sy Mary A. Bacon. (Ginn 
& Co.) THe ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC. Part JJ. 
By Gordon A. Southworth. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.) 
Rosinson’s NEw HiGHER ARITHMETIC. (The American 
Book Co.) There is, apparently, a call for new books 
on arithmetic. The first and second above-named come 
probably from the demand for rearrangement and co- 
ordination in school work. They are excellent books, 
giving in clear, precise yet ample form what is needed 
of arithmetic by the great mass of scholars. In Miss 
Bacon’s work the rudiments are given in 169 lessons. 
With proper teaching the average pupil should in this 
time master the fundamental relations. Part III, not 
divided into lessons, gives in simple form Fractions, 
Percentage, Interest and Discount. Superintendent 
Southworth’s Part II is for grammar-school grades. It 
contains, as its title claims, the essentials of arithme- 
tic. Itsdiscussions of applications along various lines 
are excellent. The examples are well conceived and 
clearly stated. Inthe arrangement of the matter, as in 
the mechanical work, it is admirable. The third text- 
book mentioned differs widely from the others. It is a 
new edition of a book issued years ago, when there was 
a fashion for a sort of double reduplication of text- 
books. A series then comprised perhaps four books, 
each beginning at the basic definitions and going on 
through; the different numbers expanding in amount 
and increasing in complexity of examples. The so- 
called ‘‘ Higher”’ Arithmetic was simply an expansion 
of applications. The ‘‘ brevity of life’’ and the num- 
ber of things to be taught forbid the detailed discussion 
of application after application of familiar processes, 
the only newness being in terms or arbitrary arrange- 
ment. This text-book, called ‘‘ Higher,’”’ contains very 
little, if anything, really more advanced than the ‘‘ Es- 
sentials,”” It is not so much a ‘“‘ Higher Arithmetic ”’ 
as a ‘‘Some more so”’ arithmetic, 
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ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By Lyman Hall. (American 


-Book Co.) Professor Hall commences his first chapter: 


‘“‘7. An abstraet number is one which represents no 
particular quantity.’’ However valuable this definition 
may be for beginners in algebra, it is prophetic for the 
book which follows it. The statements differ in no im- 
portant particular from a score of school algebras. 
There is throughout a marked lack of discrimination in 
the use of words. A Numerical Equation is defined as 
‘* one in which all the known quantities are figures’; so 
is the unknown quantity. ‘‘ Figure’’ and ‘letter’ are 
not contradistinguished; Arabic numerals and letters 
are. Quadratic equations are defined as those ‘‘ of the 
second degree; xy—16 is of the second degree; it is not 
a quadratic. The book is handsome in form, and has 
lists of good examples. It is very doubtful whether the 
** Review Questions” are an advantage. These should 
come from the teacher to the pupil and bea test of 
knowledge and power gained. One whocannot prepare 
review questions should not teach algebra. 

CONCRETE GEOMETRY. By A. R. Hornbrook. (American 
Book Co.) Wuire’s ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. John 
Macnie. (American Book Co.) PLANE AND SOLID Gr- 
OMETRY. By Beman and Smith. (Ginn & Co.) These are 
good books. The first, an outgrowth of experience, is 
worth careful consideration by all teachers of geome- 
try. [ts purpose is good; as is its execution. Many 
teachers will disagree with the author in separating 
kindred concepts—as complement and supplement, etc. 
But the way to geometric knowledge and reasoning is 
made very plain. This book should induce the placing 
of geometry inour school courses, as it should be, prior 
to algebra. Professor Macnie’s work in White’s Series 
is excellent. The definitions are noticeable for their 
clearness and accuracy. The definition of angle, 
requiring that the lines ‘‘meet or may meet,” 
would need modification for parallel lines. In 
considering spherical triangles, the limitation that 
each side is less than a semi-circumference, is too im- 
portant to leave as an inference from the character of 
trihedral angles. The work, however, is excellent, easily 
preferable to most of the texts nowinuse. The Geome- 
try of Professors Beman and Smith isa venture in using 
the terms and some of the conclusions of the recent 
geometry in stating the familiartruths of the old geome- 
try. Itis successful. The authors are not so carried 
away as to define familiar concepts in transcendental 
fashion, making a prism ‘‘the frustrum of a pyramid 
whose vertex is at infinity."” They use the modern 
terms to make precise the older statements. Teachers 
familiar only with the ordinary texts in geometry may 
be puzzled at first by new terms; but it is worth the 
while. Inthe end it is gain. No text in use in our 
schools gives so clear and accurate statements of geo- 
metric relations as this. This book is an advance for 
allstudents of geometry, and a special gain for those 
who are to pursue advanced mathematics. 

PROBLEMS IN DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. By W. E. 
Byerly. (Ginn & Co.) This is a gain for American 
mathematics. Hitherto teachers of the calculus and 
students preparing for competitions looked to French, 
German and English collections, as French, Lehmus, 
Wolstenholm and others. Professor Byerly’s collection 
is not large, butis of good quality. The title misleads, 
as the problems involve integration. Somewhat 
strangely in chapter v, which is wholly upon integra- 
tion,there is no sign that the expressions given are 
differentials. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By Andrew W. Phillips and 
Irving Fisher. (Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.75.) 
This work is a part of a general revision or rather re- 
writing of the ‘‘ Loomis Series’”’ of mathematical texts 
in considerable use forty years ago. With the many 
changes in definition and phraseology the old series has 
been largely displaced. This work, like that by Pro- 
fessors Beman and Smith, uses to some degree new 
terms. The plan of using corollaries as exercises in in- 
vention is admirably carried. The most attractive fea- 
ture is the figures as given inthe Solid Geometry. These 
must serve to make clear to many students the given 
conditions which in the ordinary diagram are difficult to 
grasp. Fewclassescan have the use of the models; 
these reproductions will to no small extent take their 
place. There is a question whether the text is not over 
full. Mathematics, as all the older departments of 
study, must give way somewhat for the consideration of 
matters recently introduced. The student cannot give 
his time fully to mathematics until he reaches the point 
in his course where he begins to elect and specialize. 
The tendency to place this point earlier in the student's 
work has been very strong. Inthe judgment of many it 
is now in many placestoo early. The appendices may 
be of value in some schools; but it is doubtful whether 
it is of useto bring such matters as are found inthe first 
and the third appendix into an elementary text-book. 

ScuooL ALGEBRA. By Emerson E. White. (The 
American Book Co.) This text is, like other products 
of this house, well-nigh perfect in its mechanical exe- 
cution. Its treatment of the subject is also excellent. 
The earlier statements lead readily into algebraic 
work. It seems objectionable to use persistently 
throughout the work the word ‘‘number”’ where ordi- 
narily “‘ quantity” is used. ‘‘Numerical’’ is distin- 
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guished from ‘‘literal’’ expressions for quantity. The 
square root of three is a quantity; it is doubtful wheth- 
eritisanumber. The opening paragraph of chapter 
v contains a misstatement, ‘‘ An equation of the sec- 
ond degree is called a quadratic equation’’ only when 
there is but one unknown. It is, perhaps, a matter of 
taste whether one should say ‘‘equating ¢o zero,’’ or 
‘‘equating with zero.” The latter has usage and seems 
preferable. Inthe treatment of quadratics the general 
method of completing the square should be first. This 
is basic and universal. Other methods are occasional 
and convenient. The process of factoring is very well 
when the factors are evident; but it is not certain that 
the foundation is understood at this point. The Hindu 
method does not save enough to be worth the while; it 
is well to know about it; let the Hindus use it. There 
are tendencies to interpolate snatches of higher grade 
in thetext; but they are few. The chapter on Loga- 
rithms and that on Determinants are excellent. The 
chapter on Curve-tracing, while very meager, is good. 
Classes using this book under good teachers should be 
well ready to go forward. 


A Roman Catholic Bishop on the Means 
and Ends of Education.” 


Wer have called attention to Bishop Spalding’s two 
previous essays, ‘‘Education and the Higher Life’’ and 
‘*Things of the Mind,’’ as having permanent value. 
The present essay has perhaps yet greater importance, 
especially in discussing the ends of education. The 
entire series is a plea for the recognition of the moral, 
and in some respects the distinctly religious elements in 
education. This point is made with the-eye always on 
the non-denominational or secular character of the pub- 
lic schools in thiscountry, and with a frank acceptance 
of that position, which is most creditable to a Roman 
Catholic prelate. Bishop Spalding says (p. 141): 

‘‘T am willing to assume and to accept as a fact that our 
theological differences make it impossible to introduce the 
teaching of any religious creed into the public schools. I 
take the system as it is—that is, as a system of secular edu- 
cation—and I address myself more directly to the question 
proposed: What is, or should be, its scope? 

“The fact that religion is excluded makes it all the more 
necessary that humanizing and ethical aims should be kept 
constantly in view. Not for a moment should we 
permit ourselves to be deluded by the thought that because 
the teaching of religious creeds is excluded, therefere we 


make no appeal to the fountain-heads which sleep within - 


every breast, the welling of whose waters alone has power 
to make us human.” 


So long as this position can be maintained there is no 
force and noterror in the assertion that the secular 
school must of necessity be godless, and train children 
without conscience and without religion. The educa- 
tional means and methods on which Bishop Spalding 
dwells, particularly in thisessay, are distinctly moral, 
and deserve attention as such. We venture, however, 
to think that the more important part of the essay is 
that which directs attention to the moral end of all edu- 
cation and to the training of character as the chief 
work of the schools. This should command attention 
on the double ground of absolute truthfulness and prac- 
tical importance. Bishop Spalding would seem toagree 
with us that, in view of the present situation of public 
affairs, it is not a time to be quarreling over what creeds 
may be taught in the public schools, but to place our- 
selves on the highest ground of common morality. To 
quote again: 

“We must cease to tell boys and girls that education will 
enable them to get hold of the good things of which they 
believe the world to be full; we must make them realize 
rather that the best thing in the world is a noble man or 
woman, and to be that is the only certain way toa worthy 
and contented life.’’ 

True, every word of it, and truest of all when read in 

the deep thunder of the following paragraph: 

“Tt is plain that our besetting sin, as a people, is not in- 
temperance or unchastity but dishonesty. From the water- 
ing and manipulating of stocks to the adulteration of food 
and drink, from the booming of towns and lands to the sell- 
ing of votes and the buying of office, from the halls of Con- 
gress to the policeman’s beat, from the capitalist who con- 
trols trusts and syndicates to the mechanic who does infe- 
rior work, the taint of dishonesty is everywhere. We dis- 
trust one another, distrust those who manage our public 
affairs, distrust our own fixed will to suffer the worst that 
may befall rather than cheat or steal or lie. Dishonesty 
hangs, like a mephitic air, about our newspapers, our legis- 
lative assemblies, the municipal government of our towns 
and cities, about our churches even, since our religion itself 
seems to lack that highest kind of honesty, the downright 
and thorough sincerity which is its life-breath.”’ 

Tue SCHOOL SYSTEM OF ONTARIO (Canada): its History 
and Distinctive Features. By the Hon. George W. 
Ross, LL.D., Minister of Education for the Province 
of Ontario. International Education Series. Edited 
by Dr. W. T. Harris. Vol. XXXVI. (D. Appleton 
& Company. $1.00.) 

From its subject and technical style this book appeals 
chiefly to educators and students of institutional history. 
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It is not, however, devoid of popular interest, since the 
Ontario school system has confessedly borrowed some of 
its best features from our own State systems, while it of- 
fers also a model superior in some respects to any evolved 
among ourselves. The historical survey shows that edu- 
cation was one of the earliest interests fostered in the 
Province. Its first Governor urged the establishment of a 
university (1796), and legislative measures did not lag, 
notably the recommendation of a land grant for the Uni- 
versity in1798 and the public endowment of secondary ed- 
ucation in 1807. Nine years later the first elementary 
school law was passed; but a quarter of a century elapsed 
before a comprehensive system was organized. The 
initial impulse was given by Dr. Ryerson, the Horace 
Mann of Ontario. With less power than the latter of 
arousing popular sentiment he had more clearly in mind 
the essentials of a unified system and a better field for 
the realization of his ideal. Before formulating his 
plan, Dr. Ryerson made personal study of the school 
systems of New York, Massachusetts and the principal 
European countries. It was from the latter, and more 
especially from France, that he took the idea of cen- 
tralized authority and of the organic unity of grades 
which distinguishes the Ontario system from our own. 
The former comprises the whole range of education. 

‘*Tt takes in hand the child of four years of age at the 
kindergarten, and watches over his education for a period 
varying from eighteen to twenty years, or practically to 
the close of his professional training.”’ 

The Minister of Education has a seat in Parliament. 
If defeated in a general election it might be necessary 
for him to retire from office; and in any case if his party 
be defeated he will give way toa rival. In Mr. Ross’s 
judgment the political influences thus brought to bear 
upon education are offset by the direct and constant ap- 
peal to public opinion which is secured and by the legis- 
lative forces that the Minister can marshal in support of 
important measures. On the professional side the sys- 
tem seems to be less affected by politics than do our own 
systems. Teachers, it is true, receive their appointment 
from local trustees; but they must be persons who have 
passed examination and secured a Government diploma. 
Similar guards are thrown around the inspectorship. 
Throughout the system there is a happy balancing of 
_central and local authority. The former is directed 
always to matters in which uniformity is desirable; 
standards of examination, classification of schools, 
housing and equipment, the distribution of public 
money, etc. A large field remains for the exercise of 
local authority; and it is here that the influence of Dr. 
Ryerson’s studies in the United States may be traced. 
As in the case of many of our own States, fees were 
originally charged in the Ontario schools; they became 
free schools by a law of 1871 which also made education 
compulsory. 

The education department requires that all public 
schools shall be opened with the Lord’s Prayer and 
closed with Bible reading and prayer. Arrangements 
are also made for religious instruction out of school 
hours, and for separate Catholic and Protestant schools 
where required. The chapters of Mr. Ross’s book re- 
lating to these matters and also to the training of teach- 
ers are particularly suggestive. It is noticeable, also, 
that Ontario seems to have surpassed all other countries 
in the effort to bring rural schools to the same standard 
as those of cities. The system of local taxation secures 
at least one hundred dollars a year for even the smallest 
school section, which amount is supplemented by an 
appropriation from the Provincialtreasury. Thecarefyl 
attention given to rural schools is illustrated in the sta- 
tistics of sanitary inspection, which show the exact state 
of each school building and the condition of pupils 
with respect to eyesight, hearing, general health, etc. 
It should be added, also, that the solicitude of the Gov- 
ernment extends to vicious and wayward children for 
whom special industrial schools are maintained. The 
survey of progress with which the volume closes happily 
emphasizes the chief excellences of the system. 


ART AND HUMANITY IN Homer. By William Cranston 
Lawton. (Macmillan & Co., New York. Pp. 280.) 
The seven essays here reprinted from the Aélantic 
“and other periodicals are about equally divided between 
the two themes embraced in the title. The Iliad as a 
Work of Art, the Plot of the Odyssey, and Post-Homer- 
ic Accretions to the Troy Myth are studies of literary 
construction. The human aspect of the poet’s work is 
emphasized in the still more attractive chapters which 
deal with Womanhood in the Iliad, the Homeric Under- 
world, Odysseus and Nausicaa, and the Closing Scenes 
of the Iliad. An appendix inthe form ofa syllabus, ori- 
ginally prepared for a course of university extension lec- 
tures, givesa brief bibliography of books helpful in begin- 
ning thestudy of Homer. Other topics are suggested for 
the consideration of the student who may wish to pur- 
sue this study with the aim and purpose advocated by 
Mr. Lawton and exemplified in these essays. Mrs. 
Browning has drawn the picture of a geologist turning 
over the stones and exclaiming: ‘‘ Here is law! Where 
isGod?’’ In much the same spirit the ordinary book by 
professional students of Homer will compel us to ask, 
Where is the poet ? And where the men and women he 
£reated for the love and delight of a thousand years? 
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We hear much more about pre-Homeric lays than of pre- 
Homeric characters; of interpolations than of effective 
portraiture. And one may suspect that many Grecians 
are better versed in Wolff's and Lachmann’s theories 
than in the wanderings of the wily Odysseus. It is 
distinctly encouraging, in view of this general tendency, 
to find a scholar of Mr. Lawton’s attainments willing 
and able to direct attention to aspects of the Homeric 
poems more profitable to the vast majority of educated 
men. He would not have theart and the humanity of 
Homer taken for granted or left to dilettanti while the 
serious student evolves a new Aleinlieder Theorie or 
becomes a specialist in diphthongs. His own breadth 
of culture, his keen appreciation of that which is best 
in ancient and modern literature, his skill in illustra- 
tion, render his treatment of his chosen themes more 
than usually pleasing and effective. If these qualities 
seem to be more conspicuous in his work than learning, 
it is obviously owing to his well-founded conviction that 
sympathy and enthusiasm are likely to be more valua- 
ble instruments for his particular task than erudition. 
The frequent references to Lang and Leaf and War- 
ren, rather than to those whom Professor Mahaffy 
lumps together as ‘‘the Germans,’’ are undoubtedly 
due to a belief that there is a reasonable hope of stimu- 
lating the general reader to turn to these accessible and 
readable English books. He rightly praises the ‘‘in- 
dispensable Jebb,’’ and as correctly omits any refer- 
ence to Gladstone. One might wish, with the author, 


that he had more often drawn upon Art 
and Archeology for illustration. Wherever he 
has done so, it has been with excellent result. 


And yet such material will, perhaps, more often reveal 
what Homer was to the Greeks than what he can be to 
us. The latter, it must be supposed, is that for which 
Mr. Lawton cares most. The method followed in sev- 
eral of the essays is that of making copious translation 
and interspersing it with comments and explanations, a 
method which has the supreme advantage of allowing 
Homer to speak for himself as far as possible. For the 
greater part of his translation Mr. Lawton uses the hex- 
ameter—the so-called hexameter, as many are disposed 
to say. Let it be conceded that it is not a genuine hex- 
ameter—i.e., that it is usually read in ¥% time. Yet 
who, not prejudiced by a study of Latin and Greek hex- 
ameter, ever found the verse unpleasing or un-English? 
Professor Tyrill is certainly deceived when he main- 
tains that ‘‘ the English hexameter does not even sug- 
gest rhythm, except to those who are familiar with 
Greek and Latin poetry, and these it offends.’’ And 
even Mr. Lawton, while justifying his use of this form 
of verse as the best for the purpose in our rhythmical 
armory, makes the needless statement that ‘‘ * Evange- 
line’ is, perhaps, not loved chiefly for its meter.’’ Few 
poems are. But it would be quite as safe to say that 
probably no one who cares for the poem at all would 
wish its meter changed. At any rate, Mr. Lawton’s 
own hexameters need no apology; they are more satis- 
factory than the ‘‘ blank verse’’ which he uses in one 
essay, expressly to allow such comparison. And neither 
meter, it may be added, seems quite the best that might 
be written by the author of the admirable Znvoi added 
to the volume. It is hardly necessary to say that such 
a book as this will be certain to find severe critics. 
Those who believe that classical students should always 
be hewers of* wood and drawers of water, that they 
should never try to discover what manner of building 
they are gathering material for, will be certain to dis- 
approve the method of this book and quick to find fault 
with the execution. Intheir balances such a mistake as 
referring Horace’s Zelegoni iuga to Tibur (p. 259), will 
outweigh all the author's taste and skill in arousing en- 
thusiasm. But those who realize how often students 
are fed upon mere husks of the classics, would pardon 
many such slips in a book which so clearly and forcibly 
directs attention to the essential and valuable aspects of 
the greatest of all poets. The volume is a considerable 
addition to the scanty store of vitalizing literature on 
the subject. It is much to be hoped that the second 
volume spoken of in the preface—on the Homeric 
School—may soon see the light. 


THE COMMON-SCHOOL SYSTEM OF GERMANY and /ts Les- 
sons to America. By Levi Seeley, Ph.D. (E. L. Kellogg 
& Co.) For so brief a volume this is a work of unusu- 
al thoroughness and practical value. It opens witha 
glance at the early history of education in Germany, 
and proceeds to trace its development in modern times 
first from Luther and the Reformation and then from 
Rousseau, Frederick the Great and Pestalozzi down. 
The main interest of the book centers in the exposition 
of the ideas and principles which underlie the German 
methods, particularly of the religious character, which 
the German people, since Luther and the Reformation, 
have given to instruction in the public schools. The re- 
marks on the inadequacy of the religious instruction 
given to young people in this country and the results we 
are already suffering from it, make a serious and im- 
portant chapter. Dr. Seeley does not advocate a gen- 
eral Germanizing of American schools. He does, how- 
ever, point out certain points as to which we might gain 
much from Germany, the most important among them be- 
ing, first,the professional training of teachers by rigorous 
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drill and discipline; next, the correction of the brief 
and uncertain tenure of the teacher’s office; and, finally 
laws making education for at least seven of the first 
fourteen years of the child life compulsory. We regret 
to note some examples of loose writing and some of bad 
diction, such asthe very unteacherlike use of i//y for 
ill. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LATIN INSCRIPTIONS. 
By James C. Egbert, Jr., Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of 
Latin, Columbia College. (American Book Company.) 
We can only call attention to this as a handbook of great 
merit in a distinctly new line of study, as far as Ameri- 
can colleges are concerned,but one which promises to be 
of great importance and interest for the study both of the 
Latin language and of Roman history. The volume is 
substantially a compendium based on largerand exhaust- 
ive epigraphic works. It is, however, much more than 
this. The introduction gives the bibliography and de- 
scribes the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. The first 
chapter is occupied with the Latin alphabet in its histor- 
ical relations; the second with the same in its morpho- 
logical relations; the third with numerals. The three 
chapters of Part II are devoted to names and official 
titles. In the following Part we have 7i/u/i, and two 
chapters on ‘‘ Documents” and ‘‘ Restoration and Dating 
of Inscriptions,’’ and the important and puzzling topic 
of ‘‘ Abbreviations,’”’ with a table of them, followed by 
another of inscriptions. The field is a new one in the 
English language which contains no adequate introduc- 
tion to the study of Latin epigraphy. 
and scholarly merit of Professor Egbert’s [Introduction 
cannot fail of recognition. 


The importance 


Tue Epic or THE FALL OF MAN. A COMPARATIVE 
Stupy oF C&#pMON, DANTE AND MILTON. By S. Hum- 
phries Gurteen, M.A., LL.D., etc. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.) This book is chiefly a compar- 
ative study of Caedmon's ‘Fall of Man’’ and Milton's 
great epic, to which, however, is added an examination 
of Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno.’’ Dr. Gurteen has brought to his 
work ample scholarship and wise discrimination. He 
begins with a clear sketch of the revival of Anglo-Saxon 
learning in England, gives a short dissertation on the 
advantages of the study of Anglo-Saxon, and outlines 
the life and times of Cedmon, with a sketch of the 
Junian Manuscript. Then follows an analysis of the 
‘* Fall of Man,”’ from which we are led on to the com- 
parative study of Milton and Cedmon. The volume 
concludes with a translation of the ‘‘ Fall of Man’’ from 
Czdmon’s epic, some necessary notes and a good index. 
Many plates and diagrams, facsimiles of illuminations, 
taken from the Archaologia of the London Society of 
Antiquaries, add interest to this valuable book, which 
will be a good one for every working library. 


A History OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Ay Fred 
Lewis Pattee, Professor of English and Rhetoric in the 
Pennsylvania State College. (Boston: Silver, Burdett & 
Co. $1.50.) This book is meant to be used as a text- 
book in schools and colleges, and at most points it is 
well suited to the purpose. writes 
plainly and well, for the most part, but occasionally 
drops into ‘‘ fine writing’’; and now and again we find 
such a sentence as ‘‘a book upon which Irving expend- 
ed the unrelenting labor of months’’; the italics are ours. 
But we can give the book hearty praise, and can recom- 
mend it as clear, well digested, simple in arrangement, 
and fairly correct in its critical estimates. We are par- 
ticularly pleased to note that Professor Pattee does not 
giveto Walt Whitman’s ‘‘ Leaves of Grass’’a very high 
place as poetry. 


Professor Pattee 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE RELIGIOUS DE- 
NOMINATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. Compiled by George 
Franklin Bowerman, B.A., B.L.S., with a list of the 
most important Catholic works of the world as an Ap- 
pendix. Compiled by the Rev. Joseph H. McMahon. 
(Catholic Library Association.) This isa fairly selected 
general bibliography of the religious denominations of 
the country. It contains some books which are hardly 
important enough to be named where they are, as, for 
example, Daniel’s ‘‘ Illustrated History of Methodism,” 
and it omits some which should have been included, as 
Backus’s ‘“‘ History of the New England Baptists.”” The 
bibliography is not intended to be full, but will serve a 
good purposeas a fairly selected comparative exhibition 
of the denominational literature of all the different com- 
munions in the United States. 
tions are arranged in alphabetic order.. The merit of 
the work lies,not in the preparation of the separate lists, 
which are easily obtained, but in their compilation for 
purposes of comparative study. 
raise is whether in a bibliography of this kind it is at 
all fair to introduce in an appendix something like a 
general bibliography of Catholic theologic and ecclesias- 
tic literature the world over. This appendix throws the 
main work out of proportion. To restore the balance and 
give a just comparative impression the author would 
have to add tothe body of his work an overwhelming 
mass of Protestant undenominational literature. 


The several denomina- 


The only question we 


We welcome heartily Mr. David Hilton Wheeler's 
Our INDUSTRIAL UTOPIA AND ITs UNHAPPY CITIZENS. 
(Chicago: A, C. McClurg & Co. 1895.) The chief aim of 
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the author is toshow that there is a great 
deal of exaggeration—wild exaggeration, 
too—in the prevalent denunciation of so- 
cial ills and abuses. This purpose is car- 
ried out in a straightforward, sensible 
way, which at once prepossesses the 
reader in the author’s favor; and withal 
he supplies a great deal of solid argu- 
ment and mature reflection to establish 
his positions. Says Mr. Wheeler: 

“The sorrows of Utopia are psycholog- 

ical; and education, culture and refinement 
pay tribute to‘a determined spirit of sor- 
row. 
The sorrows of our decade are the result 
of abundance poured out upon a people 
imperfectly moralized. Multitudes once 
happy in leanness have become miserable 
under the thick-falling shower of plenty 
which makes them fat. 

“The result is a profuse broaching of 
schemes for dissipating our abundance by 
the enemies of our Utopia, ‘ who are agitat- 
ing for a general emigration back to the 
land of physical wants and degradations, 
where people suffer and die in silence.’”’ 
Mr. Wheeler suggests the desirability of 
such a development of human nature as 
may make the possession of plenty a 
source of happiness rather than unhap- 
piness; and his proposals deserve the 
attention of all thoughtful citizehs. Some 
of his criticism of Mr. Kidd’s doctrine 
that duty is contra-rational, is very 
trenchant. Duty is not to be confounded 
with altruism, he points out; and it is 
rather as a doctrine of duty than as al- 
truism that Christianity has stirred mod- 
ern life. It isas ‘‘a builder of individual 
men”? that it ‘‘co-operates with the con- 
structive agencies.” 

“To build, fortify and perfect character 

industrially—fitting man for diligence, thrift, 
forethought, patience and honesty—is the 
large ethical purpose of religion.” 
Our limits do not permit us to say more 
of this book; but we trust we have said 
enough to persuade our readers that in it 
they will find much strong, sound and 
timely teaching. . 


Deror’s HiIstoRY OF THE GREAT 
PLAGUE IN LONDON. Edited with an In- 
troduction and Notes. By Byron Satterlee 
Hurlbut, A.M., English Instructor, Har- 
vard. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 85 cents.) 
The edition stands among the half-dozen 
editions of the same on the merits of its 
full and critically prepared text. It is 
edited in a careful and scholarly way. 
The text is based on Brayley’s (London, 
1839), which is the best and has been long 
out of print. All of Brayley’s Notes are 
republished, and all references to the 
Plague of 1664-1666, found in Evelyn and 
Pepys. The Introduction is a _ restate- 
ment of the familiar facts of Defoe’s life. 
It is prepared with especial reference to 
entrance examinations to college. 


Literary Notes. 


The Chap Book will publish a series 
of articles by Mrs. Alice Morse Earle on 
‘* Curious Punishments in Bygone Days,”’ 
such as the ducking stool, the pillory, 
the bilboes, etc. The first of the series 
will appear in the issue of August 15th. 


..Mr. John Morley has written ‘‘ The 
Life ‘of Richard Cobden,” giving special 
attention to that portion of his life spent 
in Manchester and to the long fight 
against the Corn Laws that gave him 
fame. The book will be issued in the 
autumn by the Macmillan Company. 


..-.‘‘ Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,”’ is 
the title of a novel upon which Dr. Weir 
Mitchell has been engaged for several 
years. The scene is laid in Philadelphia 
before and during the Revolutionary 
War, and the story includes some of the 
leading characters of that period. It will 
begin as a serial in the November (en- 
tury. 


.Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, con- 
tinuing its series of articles on Confeder- 
ate Leaders, in its August issue, gives 
the first of two papers by Colonel John 
S. Garnett, of the Confederate States Ar- 
tillery, on General Robert E. Lee’s part in 
the Battle of Gettysburg. The leading 
article this month, by Fidel G. Pierra, 
treats of ‘‘Cuba’s Struggle for Liberty.”’ 


... The American Kitchen Magazine, 
published by the Home Science Publish- 
ing Company, Boston, is a valuable and 
practical journal of domestic science. 
Mrs. Lincoln’s special contribution to the 
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August number treats of the most useful 
vegetables of the month, corn and beans, 
and furnishes a score of tried recipes for 
their preparation, This magazine is rec- 
ommended by our ‘‘Sanitary’’ depart- 
ment. 


-One of the most expensive books 
in the world is a copy of the Psalter re- 
cently sold in London for £5,256. This 
Psalter was printed in 1459 for the use of 
the Benedictine monks in the cloister of 
st. James in Metz. As far as known 
there are only three copiés of this book 
yet extant. Accordingly the Metz Psalter 
is even rarer and more expensive than 
the Mazarin Bible of 1455, of which it is 
known that there are still fifteen copies 
in existence. 


....The number of German periodicals 
published in the United States and Can- 
ada is about eight hundred, and of these 
fifty are religious. In the Swedish lan- 
guage 68 are published, of which 11 are 
religious; inthe Norwegian-Danish, 72, 
and of these 5 are religious; of Spanish, 
60, with four devoted to religion; of 
French, 34, and of Bohemian, 32, with 
three religious in each of these lan- 
guages. Only one paper is published in 
this country in Portuguese, and this is 
religious, while of the 17 Italian not one 
is devoted to this subject. 


...-Sir Walter Besant’s new book, 
‘* The City of Refuge,” will be published 
in the early autumn by Longmans. The 
leading article in the North American Re- 
view for August is from Sir Walter 
Besant’s pen. In it he writes of the 
‘*Future of the Anglo-Saxon Race,’ and 
predicts the future independence of Eng- 
land’s colonies so that: 


‘We shall then—say in fifty years—see six 
great English-speaking nations; every one 
will be more populous than France at the 
present 3 lled with people who have 
absorbed all foreign admixtures; governed 
by the same laws; inheriting all the Anglo- 
Saxon qualities, virtues, and weaknesses.” 


In the light of this prophecy the writer 
advocates most strongly the establish- 
ment of a Court of Arbitration before 
which all cases of difference between the 
nations shall be brought. 


Books of the Week. 


The Christian Democracy. A History of its § ms 
pression and Revival. By John McDowell 
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wicke. 9x64, pp. iv, 454. The same.......... 3 00 
The_Pith of Astronom cortthons | cememimen > 
The Latest Facts and Figures as develo by 
awe) Giant Telescopes. By Samuel C. yne. 
Pe. x xii, 4 Illustrated. New York: 

Harper RE RE Fee ge 100 


Black Diamonds. a Novel. By Maurus Jékal. 

Translated by Frances A. Gerard. 7x5, pp. 459. 
SE REE vinnnouacesehinnedsanes bkausueennsbensns 1580 

A ai of the Heavenly Camp Fires. By One 
a New Name. 7x4%, pp. 219. Thesame.. 12 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NEw VOLUME OF 


EVOLUTION OF EMPIRE SERIES. 


United States History 


“ This new volume comes with singular appropriate- 
ness at this time, when a knowledge of the great mov- 
ing forces in our National History is of such impor- 
tance. Clearly, briefly and = nterestingly are the 
facts set forth. Unencumbered b y unimportant detail, 
this story of our ~~ 8 growth is bound to prove the 
favorite one of its 

Upon the announcement of this new volume of the 
series 3,000 copies were sold in advance of publi- 


cation. 
VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY ISSUED : 


GERMANY, FRANCE, ENGLAND. 


“To say that they are excellent does not express it. 
They are a to the student of history. 
Ifa nner, t books are needed as an introduc- 
tion. Ifa finished scholar, the most exquisite ——— 


France om 
moving panorama 0: a 8, they have never to our reco- 
lection en excelled. Gibbon never condensed so 
skillfully as Parmele has done, and he was hardly so dis- 
passionate. These sound like strong statements, and so 
they are, but historians everywhere will bear us out in 
them." *— Binghamton Brening Herald, 


Price (including postage) 75 cents per vol- 
ume. Sets of 4 volumes, $2.50, 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 
Mention 1.8%. 59 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. City. 








Some Strange Stories. A_ Little f* a oe 
Metaphysics, a Little Love. . Wal 
Hoff. x584, pp. 131. ‘Somervi ed N.J.: 
Ontonist Gazette. Paper.......... ..ccsccccscoes 
Sons of Belial. By Williaa Westall. 734x5, pp. 294. 
BS, Bi vb cb cvccsécccccocnseesantnerses $0 5 
School Algebra designed for High Renects and 
Academies. By Emerson E. White. A.M., 
TMxD4, pp. . New Teak, ‘Cincin: 
nati, Chicago: American Book Co............ 100 
Shadow and a+ By the en Geo. C. 
Needham Lay . 199. Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Pub. Soc 





boswuppessenesonecose 075 
Congies and Con ve. The Experiences of 
te ty Geo. C. Needham. 73¢x5, 
MD GOMIDS 6.00.0 co cnvdsosecccssegesocssce 0 50 
GENEALOGY. 


To the Sons and Daughters of the Revolution, Colonial 
Dames and ali kindred Societies, and to every 
Father and Mother in the United States: 

Prepare your own Family Chart, an easy, pleasant 
and fascinating duty. Those having any respect for 
themselves and their families keep such records All 
England uses them, and all the United States is now 
doing so. There is a lot of satisfaction in ng yd a 
genealogical record. Eve ory one may. The forms are 
mailed to you in er ig six, FIFTY CENTS. and of 
thirteen, ONE DOL address, American Family 
Record Co., 199 Gee St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EDUCATION. 


ATTRACTIVE LIFE CALLING. 

An unequalled opportunity for some of our best men 
and women in the *‘new ee oe Sunday-school 
and Missionary work. School for Christian Work- 
ers, Springfield, Mass., should enter 100 leaders Sept. 2d 
in o 7 to begin to fill the demand. New: Ladies’ 

recognized practical missionary instructor, 
decision aby trustees to place Institution on highest ed- 
ucational basis and secure as president a leader among 
college and seminary presidents. Arouse your friends 
and send for catalog. Yours very truly, 
J. L. Dixon. 


ABBOT ACADEMY Vount trasies. 


Begins its 68th Fath September 17th, offering enlarged 
or »wrtunities. Three Seminary Courses of studies and 
ollege aay Course. Addre: 
Miss Lavra 8S. WATSON, Principal, Andover, Mass. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 
John I. Blair Vounéation. Both Sexes. 49th year. Prepa- 
ration for any college and for business. Music. New 
fire-proof building for lading: Religious control. Low 
rates. Send for catalogue. 

W.S. EVERSOLE, Ph.D., Principal, Blairstown, N. J. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
New Hall, saseuaeens Place, 
Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass. 


Bradford Academy 


Founded 1803. For the higher odncetion of young 
women. Classical and scientific course of study, 

Preparatory and optional. Year begins Sept. 18th, ise. 
Apply toIda C. Allen, Prin. Bradford, Mass. 














THE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY 
88-140 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ing and Day School for Girls. 46th year opens a 
ber 24th. College preparation. Terms $700. For circu 
lars address the Seminary. 
CLARA R. CoLton, [saBEL D. Hv ee 
KATHARINE S. WOODWARD, 


emia lias -Hall 


rincipals, 


Schools 
ad Berkeley — 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley St., Back Baw Rete. 


Sixty-ninth year (Chauncy-Hall) opens Sept. 21st. 

The consolidation of C ayy Hall, the oldest 
Boston private school, with the Berkeley School is 
the union of two strong forces forming an institution 
of the highest order, to be known hereafter by the 
older name. 

Thorough preparation for Colleges and Profes- 
sional Schools. Full Grammar and High School 
Courses. In all classes Special Students are re- 
ceived. Particular attention to preparation for Mass. 
Institute of Technology. Send for 1896 Catalogues. 


_Taylor, DeMeritte and | Hagar. 





Hamilton, N. Y. 
Boys’ School. Prepares for College or eg 
School. Cottage dormitories. New gym — um. Am 
e grounds for sports. Opens Sept. 10th. Send for 
information to F. . SHEPARDSON, A.M., Principal. 


Miss S. D. Doremus 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. RE- 
OPENS OCTOBER Ist. 
735 Madison Avenue, New York. 





Drew Ladies’ Seminary, Carmel,N.Y. 


Sist year begins Sept. Mth. New gymnasium and 
music hall. “An excellent educational institution.”— 
Chauncey M. Depew. “A ee ee a school.” 
Margaret Bottome. Illustrated catalo: 

JAMES M. YEAG re D.D., Pres. 


ENGLEWoop, N.J. (14 miles from New rom 


Dwight School for Girls, ¥%:°.. 


College pre esate: special courses; fine advantages in 
Music and / MISS CREIGHTON. MISS FARRAR. 





** Emily Judson ’’ Hail, Hamilton - ¥. 
Finishing and College Preparatory courses.” a. rt. 
young — Healthful location. $250 and $300. Write for 

referen Mrs. Mary Davis Moore, Prin. 


Missovrt, St. Louis. Bo Elec. R.R. via Lindell R.R 
FOREST PARK lL VE RSITY For Women 
Thorough Colle Rtg Silene of Music, E. R. Kroe 
gt. 2 Director; Evaline Watson, Voice; Parisi, Violin 
Area rgan,Elocution, Art, Board and tuition 8260 —— 
dress ‘tor i Mrs. AN iNA SNEED CAIRNS, 8 
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THE 


Hotchkiss School 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


Prepares for the best college and scientific schools 
The next year will begin Sept. 16th, 1896. 
EDWARD G. coy. Head Master. 


THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 


A Clasical Seminary of high grade for boys and girls. 
Beautiful and healthful — in the Hudson River 
Valley. A record of forty-two years of uninterrupted 
successful educational work. Conservatory of Music, 
Art and Elocution. 43d year pegins Sept. ~~ For 
catalogues address Rev. A. H ¥ ACK, A. 
shania Claverack, N. Y. 


Ly indon Hall School. | 


rca Ladies. 48th rome, Collegé preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


Mie, 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

MERCERSBURG COLLEGE. High Grade 
Academy for Boys. Ten instructors. Modern equip 
ment. Prepares foran Te es: $250 per year. 
Wm. M.Irvine,Ph.D.(Princeton), Pres., Mercers urg,Pa. 





NATIONAL _ PARK SEMINARY, 


For You Wo » WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Twenty minutes ou Collegiate and Seminary Courses. 
Beautiful grounds. $75,000 buildings. A cultured home. 
$350 to $400. Send for iilustrated Catalogue, “It 18.8 
liberal education to live in Washington.” Addre 
J.A. 1. Cassepy, Pres., P. O. Box 215 Forest Glen, ‘Ma. 


i ly Metropolis Law 
N. Y. U. Evening (Former “opens Oct. Ist, 1896. 
LL.B. after three years’ even- 
Law School ine avante- 
TUITION, $100. NO INCIDENTAL FEE. 


Address for catalogue, REGISTRA R, University, 
Washington Square, East, 
LA NCE D. ASHLEY. 
Vice Dean CLA RE! ED AeXY. "City, 





NAZARETH HALL, *4Z4%27" 


(Moravian) Military hastens. Founded 1785. Pre- 
pares for business or college. Modern equipment ; heme 
care ; healthful location. Term opens Sept. 16, 1896. $: 

For cire ulars, address, Rev. C.C. LANIUS, uae 


THE PEEKSERL. finned ACADEMY, 


TZ. 
63d ye sent 4 pS ’ catalogue. 
IS H. ORLEM AN, Principal. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy. 


The 11 4th year begins September 16th, 1896. Eighty 
Scholarships awarded to students of high standing. 5 or 
Catalogue and Illustrated Supplement, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal.Exeter, N.H. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, 


Bridgeton, N.J. Po year begins Sept. 16. Both Sexes. 
Prepare sfor ony, College, Teaching or Business, French, 
German, Art, Music, Gymnasium. Competent Physical 
Director. Spacious —— and athletic field. Pure 
water, drainage perfect. . K. TRASK, Principal. 


The Western University of Pennsylvania, 


Founded 1786. Greatest institution of learning in 
the Upper Valley of the Ohio. Its Collegiate and 
Engineering Departments afford unrivaled ad- 
vantages. The place to study engineering is 
Pittsburgh. Write for Catalogue to 


W. J. HOLLAND, D.D., LL.D., Pittsburgh. 


Wheaton Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Regular and elective courses, literary scientific, clas- 
sical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent adv vas a in art and music. Fine 
library, laboratory, observato pone. bowling 
alley ; outdoor sports, careful phisale al training. Perfect 
sanitary arrangements. Best home influences. Beauti- 
fully situated, 28 miles from Boston. Fall term of 62d 

reel begins Sept. 10°96. For illustrated prospectus, ad- 


reMIISS A. E. ST ANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary. 


Both sexes. Regular and Elective Courses. De- 
-es conferred. its for College, Music, Art, Modern 
anguages, specialties. Steam heat, electric light, 

home ar, Write for catalog. 

. J. GRAY, D.D., President, Williamsport, Pa. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Oberlin Theslesical Seminary. 62d yearo; 4 
September 23d, with special pavesteee in the Colle 
and the Conservatory of Music. E. I. Boswortu, Sec. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
700 Park Avenue, New York. 
ante next Term will begin Wednesday, September 23d 


The Faculty will meet in the President’s room at 9:30 
A.M., receiving : for admission. Rooms will 
we drawn at2p 

pening “sddrees by PRESIDENT HAS- 
TINGS will Be delivered in the Adams Chapel, Thurs- 
day, Sept. 24th, at 4 P.M. E. M. KINGSLEY, Sec. Sec. 


VALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. | 


Term opens Sept. 24th. The school offers many uni- 
versity adv yantages. For catalo EB. St or ppteemation, ad- 
cress, Pror. GEORG 











New ian Conn. 





MUSIC. =——t™” 
NEW 
BOOKS 








- 


Pronouncing and Defining Musical Dictionary— 
W.S. B. Matthews and Emil Liebling. Price $1.00. 
Most complete work of its kind, at the price. 





Young Folks’ Musical History Club—By Geo. H. 
Rowe. A delightiully instructive little book, in 
story form. Price, $1.00. 


—a ing Songs—By C.C. Case and J. R. Murray. 
A magnificent collection of new and standard 
songs for Revivals, Prayer Meetings and Sabbath 
Sc nools. Price, 35 cts. 


Rules and Reasons for Cor: act Scale Fi c 


By Ernst Held. z.! manual for teachers and stu- 
dents. Price, 25 cts. 
Paimer-Curtis 3 Seren Two fine series of 
Modei se Series. music books for use 
‘in Public te ee Complete descriptive circu- 
“ a on application. 














Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, Principal. 55 W. 47th St., N.Y. 





Home pe School, ww gtenter, Mags. 
Special course for young ladies not taking the College 
preparatory course. Address Mies A. M. Goopyrow. 


New York, Clinton. 
Houghton Seminary 


offers to young women care, comfort and culture. . Col. 
lege Preparatory. 36th year. * 








's Class _— of Teaching—B. R. 
wee ‘Price, $1.00 J 7a 


Ser fag Patriotic Cantata. 30 cts. 
of Light—A cantata for special occa- 
oan 40 cts. 


These are the cantatas finished by the la- 
mented Dr. Geo. F. Root, just prior to his death. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
Cincinnati. New York. 
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Financial. 
A Business Forecast. 


WE have had much to say already in 
these columns about the wickedness and 
folly of the attempt to force upon us a 
fifty-cent dollar, and we shall have more 
to say in the future. If it is not amiss, 
however, at this time to call attention 
to a few financial facts and principles 
which are affected y the Chicago Plat- 
form, outside the free coinage of silver. 

The Chicago Platform attacks the 
foundations upon which the business of 
the country is carried on. It threatens 
to overthrow the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court; whenever those decisions 
run counter to the shoutings of an un- 
restrained body of men. This would 
mean that law would be entitled to 
very little respect, and that the Consti- 
tution of the United States, that bul- 
wark of personal and property rights, 
was to be set aside whenever a crowd 
demanded it. It is the application of 
lynch law to the whole fabric of civil 
justice. It is mobocracy and not de- 
mocracy. 

The argument for such an overturn- 
ing of things is stated to be that some 
people—farmers particularly—are not as 
well off as we all wish they were. But 
would they be helped by destroying the 
basis of all business? Can there be 
such a thing as employment unless we 
have employers? Can clerks earn their 
salaries if half the stores are broken up 
and their owners driven into bank- 
ruptcy ? Wecannot be reminded too 
often that the fortunes of both em- 
ployer and employed are bound up to- 
gether. How will it help the working- 
man to bankrupt the man or the cor- 
poration who runs the factory, pays 
wages and conducts the whole delicate 
commercial transactions on whose suc- 
cess and profitableness the payment of 
those wages depend ? 

This, it will be observed, is a differ- 
ent question from the rightfulness of 
the prevailing rates of wages; these 
may be too high or too low. What- 
ever they are and however subject to 
adjustment in the future, they are based 
(2) upon the condition that the employ- 
er is to stay in business; and (4) upon 
the further fact that the wages, whether 
high or low, should be made payable to 
the laborer or salaried clerk or profes- 
sional man in the best money in the 
world—not in the cheapest. By best 
money is meant that money which will 
buy the most goods. A gold dollar 
(ora paper dollar based on gold) will 
buy more food and clothing than a silver 
dollar of itself. Hence the laboring 
man wants his wages paid in gold. 

The farmer looks only at the idea that 
his grain will double in price. Suppose 
it does; his farm implements, clothing 
and other purchases will double in price 
also, and he will be not a whit better 
off—unless all wages remain low at the 
expense of the income-earning class, as 
in Mexico. Moreover, the farmer would 
destroy his market. Who buys his wheat 
flour or his cotton? Not his brother 
farmers certainly. It is the people in 
cities and towns who do not cultivate the 
ground who are his principal customers. 
But if these city artisans or laborers 
must pay twice as much for food, and 
if multitudes are thrown out of work 
because of disturbance of business, how 
much flour and cotton goodswill be 
consumed? It is altogether likely, 
under these conditions, that wheat and 
cotton would not advance in price at 
all,even measured in depreciated silver. 

Something of the same thing might 
be predicted about silver. If the United 
States were to go upon a silver basis, 
it is possible that there might be at first 
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and’for a short time a rise in the mar- 
ket price of silver bullion, now quoted 
at about 68 cents per ounce. The rea- 
son for this would be that the great 
contraction of credit everywhere would, 
for a while, call for as much money of 
whatever kind as the distracted busi- 
ness men could get hold of; but this 
would not last long. The business 
men who employ laborers and clerks 
and who buy the farmers’ produce, 
would be ruined and their losses ac- 
cepted. The next step would be com- 
plete stagnation, with no use for money 
beyond the large volume in circulation. 
Consequently, there would be no 
further demand for the new silver dol- 
lars, and silver bullion would decline in 
market value, even lower than nowe 
As we said lately, the United States, in 
1890, undertook to buy 54,000,000 
ounces of silver per year, a larger 
quantity than had been mined in the 
United States in any previous year. 
In four years the output of silver in the 
United States had increased 33%, so 
that it was much greater than the 54,- 
000,000 ounces purchased, while the 
price in 1893 was 20 cents per ounce 
lower than in 1889. If this is history 
under direct purchase of silver by 
Government, why should we _ expect 
high prices for silver if the Government 
should undertake merely to stamp 
‘“*one dollar’’ on coins, and should be 
under no obligations to make that 
dollar worth a dollar in gold ? 


ies Affairs. 


THERE is no increase of uneasiness in 
the financial world over the situation of 
politics, and in some quarters a more 
hopeful tone can be discerned. It was 
not surprising, however, that there 
should be hesitation among dealers in 
securities and money lenders pending 
the Bryan demonstration in this city, 
for which the sound money forces have 
been delaying the energetic opening of 
their campaign. Now, however, the 
battle is on in earnest, and the general 
claim is made that the sound money 
cause is gaining in strength day by day. 
It was this feeling of calmer confidence 
that prevented a panic when the news 
was received of the failure of Moore 
Brothers, of Chicago. This firm of 
promoting lawyers had become widely 
known in most sections of the country 
in connection with the organization of 
the Diamond Match Company and the 
New York Biscuit Company. For some 
months past they have been engaged 
in a reckless manipulation of the shares 
ofthese concerns at the Chicago Stock 
Exchange, and their failure was caused 
by inability to respond to further calls 
for margins on their speculative ac- 
counts. A panic that would have been 
of more than local importance seemed 
imminent, for the direct liabilities of the 
firm were about $8,000,000. It was 
averted, however, by the prompt action 
of the governors of the Chicago Stock 
Exchange, who decided to close the 
institution until the excitement sub- 
sided, and by the action of leading bank- 
ing interests in arranging a pool to take 
up the suspended firm’s stocks at an 
agreed valuation. The shares were 
chiefly held as collateral by Chicago and 
New England banks, New York having 
little direct interest in the trouble. In 
fact, the incident would have exerted 
but little effect upon our local interests 
but for the change it brought about in 
the condition of the money market. No 
sooner had the Chicago banks realized 
the extent of the embarrassment than 
they began to call upon New York insti- 
tutions for their balances on deposit, 
which our banks had counted upon re- 
taining for a month or six weeks longer, 


or until such time as funds are required 
for the movement of the crops in the 
Northwest. New York exchange at 
Chicago quickly declined from 40 cents 
to $1.10 per $1,000 discount under free 
offerings by Chicago banks against their 
balances,and a movement of money West 
was also begun against discounts here 
of several millions of the paper of some 
of Chicago's well-known capitalists, who 
desired the loans in order to enter 
the pool formed to take care of the 
Moore stocks. Owing to these with- 
drawals of funds, the rate of interest on 
call loans in New York quickly ad- 
vanced from 2% to 7%, and averaged for 
the week about 34%, the smallness of 
the offerings by the banks resulting in 
some inconvenience in the stock mar- 
ket. It became almost impossible to 
secure time loans, except on the choic- 
est collateral security ; and no money 
brokers or institutions would quote a 
rate lower than 6%, while, in addition 
to this many lenders insisted upon pay- 
ment of a commission for the money, 
thus virtually raising the rate. In the 
commercial paper market the situation 
was even more serious; for it was most 
difficult for merchants toobtain accom- 
modation from their banks, the latter 
feeling obliged to retain their funds for 
possible calls for cash from interior 
correspondents. It was in this un- 
settled condition of affairs in the money 
market that the subject of an issue of 
Clearing-House loan certificates was in- 
formally broached, tho it could not be 
said at the end of the week that the 
tension in the commercial money mar- 
ket was sufficient to warrant the taking 
of such a step by the banks. Asa pre- 
cautionary measure, however, it might 
not be poor policy to authorize an is- 
sue to meet a temporary demand for 
money, as has been so often done be- 
fore under similar circumstances. But 
the pinch at Chicago promises to be 
short-lived, and as such will probably 
not require any heroic treatment by 
New York. 


In the stock market business was 
fairly active all the week, and the move- 
ment of prices was steadily toward a 
lower level, tho at no time could the situ- 
ation be described as panicky. London 
was a pretty steady seller of both stocks 
and bonds, the liquidation there being 
generally understood to be for account 
of the operators who, a short time ago, 
put the profits of their last year’s deal- 
ings in Kaffir mining issues into an 
assortment of American securities, 
which was taken on at much higher 
figures than those now current. When 
the market was ina nervous state on 
the foreign selling the Chicago trouble 
came tothe front, and a very sharp de- 
cline was the result. The losses were 
led bythe Granger stocks, as it was 
more confidently predicted by the bears 
than ever before that the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy road would be com- 
pelled to reduce its rate of divi- 
dend from 1% quarterly. There 
appeared to be no_ support for 
the market except from the covering 
of shorts, and the latter was chiefly no- 
ticeable in sugar because.of the steady 
advance in the price of the refined 
product. The railroad rate situation 
among the grain carriers became more 
complicated, and it seemed impossible 
that the lines in some sections of the 
country could by any chance secure a 
profit from the rates at which they were 
carrying corn, Exchange was a shade 
easier, and the banker’s syndicate ap- 
peared to be having plainsailing. This 
was largely because the demand for bills 
for remittance was light, inasmuch as 
importing houses found difficulty in dis- 
counting their notes, A gratifying fea- 
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ture of the market was the offering of 
small amounts of cotton exchange for 
delivery in October and November, the 
price being about 4.87 net, to the seller. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


August8. August1. Decrease. 
Nena dudiweusdees $468,037,600 $469, 535, 900 $1,498,300 
eee 46,545,800 254,700 *291,100 
peeck tenders. . 86,560,900 92,727,400 6,166,500 
Deposits ......... 477,164,500 & 014,000 7,849,500 
Circulation....... 14,963,200 800,000 * 163,200 


The following shows che relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


545,80" $46,254,700 


$46, * $291,100 
_ 86,560,900 








jason Area 92,727,400 6,166,500 
Total need a $133,106,700 $138,982,100 $5,875,400 
Reserve require 
ag’t deposits... 119,291,125 121,253,500 1,962,375 
Surpl’s res'rve. "$13,815,575 $17,723,600 $3,913,025 





* Increase. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date o 
each of the last five years was as follows: 





Aug. 10th, 1895—Surpius 940,775 
Aug. 11th, 1894—Surplus.... 67,002,850 
Aug. 12th, 1893—Deficit. . 16,545,375 
Arg. 13th, 1892—Surplus.... .. 15,774,450 
Aug. 15th, 1891—Surplus.... - 17,617,225 





Transactions at the Clearing House 
for the week: 


Clearings week ending August 8th......... $502,877,383 42 
Clearings week ending August Ist.......... 444,781,1195 1 
Balances week ending August 8th.......... 32,593,038 03 


Balances week — August Ist.......... 


28,989,949 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 





Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quote 
actual rates of sterling exchange as fol- 
lows: 
otuez ted cuniacdudaeiedsedaatesiauccuanees 4.88 

Ws oki dad scduenodecccdvcacaadveescesaanses - 489 
Cables sa sees 4.8946 
Documentary for payme 4.874-746 
Commercial, long ‘sve thy 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


weak, clos- 


Government bonds were 
Nie as follows: 


— Asked 
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CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 






























Banks. Sales. Bid, Asked. 
$25 300 oad 
170 165 170 
291 275 “een 
aivewoce. te wane 240 
Butchers’ and Drovers’ 139 112% oe 
Central National.. 123 120 
Chase National 235 400) 
Chatham........ OO 290 300) 
Chemical........ 4,105 4,000 ‘i 
Sa casatcdcducdéascesnsenee 462 500 r 
eer 125 125 4 
Columbia... 185 175 187% 
Commerce. 206 197 wi 
Continental 135 130 7 
Corn Exc ee ean 20 
East River...... 121 wi 
Eleventh Ww ard 200 
ieenddsenee 2 25 
F ifth Avenue. 2,800 
First National. . 2,800 
First National o 110 
Fourteenth Street 170 
Fourth National 160 175 
i, SS . 5 vO % 
Gallatin National. 300) 235 310 
Garfield National. 140 sane 600 
German American 113 lv wa 
German Exchange St) 360 aces 
ae 400 380 én 
— padaes 17546 165 1% 
Hanover........... 311 300 é¢ee 
Hide and L — a 8s 8s % 
Hudson River........ 150 157 asec 
_ — and Traders’. 5a wena 545 
140 eens 
170 esos 
120 iar 
700 -_ 
wi needa 
200 ‘een 
185 1% 
ane 140 
1) 180 
132 138 
lil aeee 
400 eeee 
100 ion 
140 aan 
ree Iw 
190 jaa 
235 240 
y g 610 onwe 
New York Nat. Exchange.... 100 % wade 
New York Produce Ex....... 10 115 — 
Ni : 165 115 
1% “aes 
1») 142 
cove 20 
180 ae 
260 25 
y 235 
: 100 106 
Republi 14546 tees 150 
Seaboard National. 173 170 174 
Second National.............. ) 4% 
Seventh National... 113% eees lou 
Shoe and Leather 9 94 
Padeanddaeen 315 230 
Southern Nation: . 1s 107% 
State of New York oa 104 Pate 
_—_ National..............-. 108 102 104 
tit tdiadsccosededs 9 85 % 
Tweltth Ward. o 51) 
Kgedaeseoe 200 ARW~ 
Union Square 1% 1%5 
United States } 205 5 ised 
Western National.. 111% 110 114 
Wo iredcccaccncasscces ee 270 eece 


-Ilt is stated that electric power 
will be transmitted to Buffalo from Ni- 
agara Falls for industrial purposes 
about November Ist. 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


.... At Harbor Springs, Mich., about 
7,500,000 wood toothpicks are turned 
out daily. 


.. The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
have recently shipped sixty engines and 
fifty tenders for Russian railroads. 


.. The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 
4o shares Blackwell’s Durham Tobacco Co. 
Sas each......0.cccccseserse $13 per share 
10 shares U. S. Trust Co., $100 each....1071 
_.It is estimated that the wheat 
crop of India for this year will be 183,- 
000,000 bushels against 236,000,000 last 
year. Of its total crop its exports vary 
from 10,000,000 to 60,000,000 bushels. 


._United States engineers in 
charge of the harbor improvement at 
Galveston, Tex., are now able to show 
a depth of 24 feet of water on the bar. 
The channel is continually widening 
and is perfectly straight. 


.It is stated that a company of 
Mexicans and Americans has been 
formed to develop the water power at 
the mouth of the great drainage tunnel 
at the City of Mexico for the purpose of 
creating a power to light the city. 

.... Estabrook & Co., of Boston, have 
issued a little circular entitled ‘*‘ Six- 
teen to One,"’ stating in a very clear 
and concise manner the meaning of the 
phrase sixteen to one, and also what, 
in their opinion, would be the effect of 
the adoption of free silver coinage at 
that rate. 


.. The shipments of ore from Lake 
Superior and Lake Michigan upto June 
30th were more than 500,000 tons in 
excess of the shipments of last year, 
which were extraordinarily large; but 
the closing of some of the large mines 
recently will diminish future ship- 
ments. 


..The Calumet and Hecla Mining 
Company—copper—has paid dividends 
amounting to $44,850,000. Its capital 
stock is $2,500,000; par value of shares, 
$25. The stock is now selling at $300 
a share.” During the year ending April 
yoth, 1896, five dividends of $5 each 
were paid. 


.The Government of Costa Rica 
has for a long time had the monopoly 
of the manufacture of alcohol and spirit- 
uous liquors, and in the raising of tobac- 
co. It has decided to give up these 
monopolies, altho they were the source 
of large revenue to the Government. 
The loss isto be made good by means 
of an excise tax. 


.The Montreal Board of Trade 
has submitted a memorial to Premier 
Laurier in favor of deepening the St. 
Lawrence ship canal between Montreal 
and Quebec. The memorial favors a 
depth of thirty feet at the summer level 
and a width of 500 feet. Mr. Laurier 
promised that the matter would have 
the early attention of the Government. 


. Now is an excellent time to place 
money in sound investments paying a 
respectable rate of interest at very low 
prices. Messrs. Taintor & Holt, Bank- 
ers, of 11 Wall Street, are in a position 
to supply the demands of any of our 
readers, and correspondence with them 
will bring out the fact that good invest- 
ments can now be purchased at low fig- 
ures. 


ed A new two-dollar silver certificate 
has been issued said to be as fine a 
specimen of the artist’s skill as has ever 
been made at the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. The subject on the 
front of the note is science presenting 
steam and electricity to commerce and 
manufactures. There are five figures, 
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With science in the center. The back 
of the note bears portraits of Fulton 
and Morse, representative of steam and 
electricity. The new bills will soon be 
in circulation. 


.. It is now thought that the great 
lock in the American canal at Sault Ste. 
Marie will be ready for locking the first 
days in August. The machinery is 
receiving its finishing touches, and altho 
the power house and office buildings 
will not be finished until after the close 
of the season it will not interfere with 
the operation of the lock. The three 
Westinghouse pumps, which will be used 
to empty the chamber in case of ac- 
cident, can be started at any time within 
an hour when there is only cold water in 
the boilers. 


.-The New England Loan and 
Trust Company, at No. 34 Nassau 
Street, has received the following letter 
from J. A. Malony, at Madison, Neb.: 

‘“‘We want you folks in the East to 
keep an eye on Nebraska this fall, and 
we will convince you that we are not An- 
archists or repudiationists by a big ma- 
jority. We will line up for sound money 
in such numbers that there can be no 
mistake made as to our intentions. While 
this place is the home of BIll Allen, we 
havea McKinley Clubcomprising the busi- 
ness men of the place and others amount- 
ing to quite a majority of the votes cast. 
Not one free silver Republican in the 
county.” 


.... The Indian Government report 
upon the wheat crop for the seasons 
of 1895 and 1896 states that the 
area placed under cultivation of wheat 
in nearly all of the wheat-growing re- 
gions is largely restricted, and that in 
consequence of the almost complete 
failure of the winter rains the yield will 
be in every case below the average. 
The total area and yield of the season 
rb95-6 compares with mips: 


—s Area— Yield — 
in Acres. in Tons. 





oe Sees 21,777, 42914487 874,932 
MOOT CHOES 55 500% ocecresee 251994» 155), 279,334 
Average for 5 years, 1893-4|24,370,006 6,239,571 


.... A meeting of the bondholders of 
the Hudson Tunnel Railway and a tew 
capitalists was held in London on the 
eleventh of June, and a plan for reor- 
ganizing the company for the purpose 
of completing the tunnel under the 
North River was agreed upon. * Charles 
M. Jacobs, the engineer who planned 
the East River Gas Company’s tunnel, 
submitted an estimate of the cost of 
completing the tunnel and buying ad- 
ditional land for terminals at $2, 376,779. 
As soon as the reorganization commit- 
tee is formed the mortgage will be fore- 
closed and the property bid in by the 
new bondholders. The work ceased 
on the tunnel about two years ago, at 
which time 4,77 feet had been bored. 


.... The exports of merchandise from 
the United States amounted during the 
last fiscal year to $882,500,000. The 
exports of silver were $46,700,000. The 
imports during the same time were $779, - 
700,000, showing a balance in our favor 
of $149,500,000. According to some 
of our ‘‘statesmen” foreign countries 
should have shipped us $149, 500,000 in 
gold, the difference in our favor between 
exports and imports. Instead of that 
we have exported gold during the year 
to the amount of $80,500,000. It would 
seem that we had paid debts abroad 
amounting to $230,000,000, or that the 
value of our securities returned to us 
for sale and the money spent by our 
people in traveling abroad had equaled 
that sum. 


.... The daily newspapers state that 
a great borax trust has been recently 
consummated between the representa- 
tives of the Pacific Coast Borax Com- 





pany and Redwood & Sons, chemical 
manufacturers of England. The con- 
cern is to be called the Pacific 
Borax and Redwoods Chemical Works, 
Limited. The principal borax mines in 
the United States are in Colorado, 
Nevada, Oregon, and by far the largest 
in Southern California. The Southern 
California mine is situated about forty 
miles north of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railway, and the borax is brought down 
in thirty mule teams. Water is carried 
back onthe return trip for the use of 
the miners and stock. 


.... Telegraphic dispatches from San 
Francisco state that Dr. Muir, formerly 
an oil refiner at Titusville, Penn., re- 
cently arrived in that city from Sumatra, 
where he has been engaged for four 
years in an oil refinery belonging to a 
Dutch company. He states that the 
Dutch own the island and control the 
wells, refineries and all business con- 
nected therewith. He says that there 
are to-day 5,000 natives and half castes 
employed about the various depart- 
ments, including a can factory, box fac- 
tory, sawmill, and other industries. 
Dr. Muir states that in five years no pe- 
troleum would be shipped from the 
United States to Japan, for the reason 
that the Sumatra oil will take its place. 
Those persons hereabouts who are 
pretty well acquainted with Dutch busi- 
ness customs and the Eastern markets, 
are not alarmed at Dr. Muir's prophe- 
cies. 

.. The Great Northern Railway ex- 
perienced much difficulty on their road 
between Everett and Seattle, where the 
track runs along the foot of bluffs, from 
the moving of the earth, which became 
thoroughly saturated during the rainy 
season and slid down and covered the 
tracks. It was an expensive matter re- 
moving the earth, and large gangs of 
men were employed. Finally, an exper- 
iment was tried with a small boiler of 
twenty-five horse power and 250 feet of 
cotton-covered fire hose, and it was 
found that the earth could be satisfac- 
torily removed by the hydraulic process. 
The road now has a regular installed 
plant, the boiler being located on a flat 
car, accompanied by another carrying a 
water tank. Since this plan has been 
in operation large quantities of earth 
have been removed at the points where 
much trouble had been experienced be- 
fore, and with such satisfactory results 
that no detentions to trains have oc- 
curred, and the cost has been very much 
less than under the old method. 








We have been at much pains to penere a 
reliable list of bonds and_stoc from 
which investors may safely choose such as 
meet their special requirements. A copy of 
the list will be sent without charge to all 
applicants. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 





Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Invéstment Securities, | ‘ 


cone TRADERS NATIONAL BANK. lo- 
d at Providence, in the State of Rhode Island, is 
pm up its affairs. All note-holders and others, cred- 
itors o caid Association, are therefore hereby notified 
& a the — and eer, ciate it the 
ciation or perm en NIGHT, Cashier. 
Dated Providence, June 30th, 1896. 
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DIVIDENDS. 


The Chicago and Alton Railroad 
Company, of which C. H. Foster is 
Treasurer, have declared a quarterly 
dividend of two dollars per share, pay- 
able September ist, next. The divi- 
dend is payable at the banking house of 
Cuyler, Morgan & Company, of this city. 

The Lincoln National Bank has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 3%, 
payable August Ist. 





Lamson, Homer & Co., 
BANKERS, 
Devonshire Building, 16 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


Dealers in 
GOVERNMENT, STATE, MUNICIPAL AND 
RAILROAD BONDS. 


NEW LOANS. 
$170,000, Cambridge, Mass., 4’s. 
$36,000 Waltham, Mass., 4’s. 
$32,000 Danvers, Mass., 4’s. 
$17,000 Foxboro, Mass., 4's. 

Old Colony R. R. (Gold) 6’s. 

West End Street R’y (Gold) 5§’s. 

Boston & Matas dae R. (Gold) 4 1-2’s. 


Prices on n application. 


STATISTICS AND OTHER PARTICULARS ON 
ALLISSUES OF BONDS FURNISHED UPON AP- 
PLICATION. ‘ 

GOVERNMENT BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
CITY AND TOWN NOTES NEGOTIATED. UNITED 
STATES BONDS AND OTHER SECURITIES TAKEN 
IN EXCHANGE AT MARKET PRICES. 

TELEPHONE OR TELEGRAPH AT OUR EX- 
PENSE. 

LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE, 8279-2 BOSTON. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


A. M. KIDDER & CO., 


BANKERS, 
18 Wall Street, New York. 
Established 1865. 

MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO 
SIGHT CHECK. BUY AND SELL ON COMMIS- 
SION STOCKS AND BONDS, EITHER’ FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN, AND DEAL IN 

Investment Securities. 

A. M. KIDDER. 
H. J. MORSE. 


CHARLES D. MARVIN 
W. M. KIDDER, 


R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON. 


NTEREST ALLOWED 


UGUST 1 EPOSITS MADE 
ATED THAN AUGUST 

NG IN BANK SANUARY Se 

XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK, 


Cor. 23d St. and Gth Ave., Ma % 
Deposits and surplus, July 1, Ma Soe le 


THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital * + = $605,800. 
att wal Se : poutebasnvibivionseteweedssncawsll & — 

















ie of j Depart Conn., under Su a 





P 
BYLA Ww TO NPEST EN THESE BONDS... 
LETTERS | INVESTMEN?P 
CREDIT. SECURITIES, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CQ,, 
BANKERS, No.59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 














DIVIDENDS. 


LINCOLE RATIONAL BAN 
AST VONAL BAN Ss 
DIVIDEND.—The Board of Directo ha 


day 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
capital stock of this bank, sapabie Ans ber _—— 











W. T. CORNELL, Cashier. 


(CHICAGO A’ aw 4 ALTON Apes? & co. 
terly dividend ‘of f tworbo aus Ser share as’ this 

y been é declared en the perferred tock 
or This Company, ders 0 on the iret te a of Mal Gectacber 





next, ta the stoc ers of record at the close of busi- 


The dividend on shares re; red will 
be paid at the office of the Company's Acute “Messrs 

the d- 44 red, in Chicago New York: 
be paid at the office of the Treen of 
C,H, FOSTER, Treasurer, 











August 13, 1896 
Commercial Affairs. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is hesitating, and 
because its condition does not vary 
much one way or the other its tone is 
adjudged unsatisfactory by the average 
merchant. The difficulty of getting 
money and credit is just now the chief 
one which trade has to combat, anda 
change for the better in this particular 
would be hailed with general rejoicing; 
for rumors are in circulation that in 
some departments houses of undoubted 
strength are being compelled to pay 
rates for loans that make it impossible 
to realize a profit from their undertak- 
ings. In other respects the situation is 
about as was last described. Political 
uneasiness is less acute. The balance 
of trade is largely in favor of this coun- 
try, with both wheat and flour being ex- 


THE 


ported much more largely than they 
were a year ago, and cotton about to 
move to the primary markets three 
weeks earlier than usual. But, while 
there are reasons for revival of confi- 
dence, the buying does not expand ma- 
terially, except that by visiting agents in 
a few specialties whose movement has no 
particular significance. Reports from 
drummers on the road are unsatisfac- 
tory. Railroad earnings continue to 
improve because of the low figure at 
which goods are being carried, but bank 
clearings show large decreases from a 
year ago. In the dry-goods trade con- 
ditions were a shade better, as more 
business was doing at the low level of 
prices. Reduced production is having 
its effect. Print cloths sold at Fall 
River at 2 7-16 cents, the lowest price 
ever recorded for actual business. The 
grain markets were without interest, 
the corn was helped a little the middle 
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of the week by high temperature and 
hot winds reported from Southern Kan- 
sas. There was a lively speculative deal 
on the long side of September pork in 
Chicago, the advance being a dollar 
per barrel. Cotton had a further ex- 
treme advance of nearly one cent on 
coverings of shorts due to reports or 
damage to the crop, many of which are 
unconfirmed. It reacted at the close. 
Inthe iron and steel markets business 
continues in the listless condition re- 
cently reported. So far the plan to 
maintain the price of steel billets has 
had little beneficial effect. There is 
little or no demand for finished material 
beyond what is supplied by the mills 
that make theif own steel. Pig iron is 
very dull. New structural work is light, 
the most important contract of the week 
being one for 4,000 tons of material 
placed with an Eastern plant. It is to 
be used for the bridge at Yankton. The 
leather market was dull, and hides 
were unchanged both East and West. 








Hay Fever time its here 


Don’t exile yourself to the mountains for relief. 


Don’t stay at home and sniffle and sneeze. 


Thousands were cured last year by the Australian ‘“‘ Dry-Air’’ Treatment, Booth’s 


Don’t dose your stomach —try nature’s way, 


Mayflower Cottage, Kattskill Bay, l. 

East Lake Georce, N. Y., July 31, 1895. J 
Enclosed please find $1.00 for two extra bottles of Hyomei. I 
am entirely cured of Hay Fever, but 1 do not like to be without 


your remedy. 
(Mrs.) R. A. Linenbo-t. 


ave relief, 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs which cause 





been helped and cured. 
Pocket Inhaler Outht, Complete, by 


s 
” H y Omel ¥ 
which ‘‘ cures by inhalation’’ Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, and all diseases of the respiratory organs. 
Price, by mail, $1.00. 


Brooktyn, N.Y., Feb. 8, 1895. 


Booth’s Pocket Inhaler works like a charm. ‘The first inhalation 


It is a blessing to humanity and | am sorry it is not 


tter known. I add my name to the * Pass-It-On-Society,”’ 


Sincerely yours, 
(Rev.) J. M. Farrar, D. D. 


disease in the respiratory organs. The air, charged 


with Hyomeéi, is inhaled at the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air-cells, is exhaled through the nose. It is aromatic, delight- 
ful to inhale, ‘and gives immediate relief, It is highly recommended by physicians, clergymen, public speakers and thousands who have 


$1.00, to any part of the United States; for foreign countries add $1.00 postage; outfit consists of 


Mail, : C 
pocket inhaler, made of deodorized hard rubber, a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions for using. If vou ate st#i// skeptical, send your address; my 


pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei cures. Are you open to conviction? Extra bottles of Hyomei inhalant by mail. or at druggists, 50 cents. 
all skin diseases, by mail, 25 cents. Your druggist has Hyomei or can get it for you if vou insist. Don’t accept a substitute 


London Office : 
___ 42 Farringdon Ave., E. C., 


R. T. BOOTH, 23 


see 
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O’NEILL’S, 


6th AVENUE, 2oth to 21st STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Importers and Retailers 
Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, China, 


Glassware, House Furnishings, Etc. 


a aia pot 
ce Mg CARES oo 
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The Most Popular Department Store in the United States. 


. .. BUYING BY MAIL... 


With ‘‘O’Neill’s,”’ comes as near personal shopping as an infallible mail sys- 
temcan make it. We believe no store in the United States is so well equipped 
for prompt delivery by mail as this big establishment. Say what you want to 
our Mail Order Department and you have it by the speediest postal delivery in 
the World. A host of hints as to qualities and prices of all manner of personal 
and household needs is found in our 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


which we issue Semi-Annually, and mail free to any address outside of 
New York City. 


We are now booking names for the Fall and Winter Edition. Send for it. 


VPELEREREREEEREBESESESESESEBEBERBESESESEBESESSESSESSESEGUT 


H. O’Neill & Co., fy asens;, New York. 





Hyomei Palm, for 





East 20th Street, New York. 
READING NOTICES. 

Tue Friends School at Providence, R.I., is a 
very interesting and suggestive place for parents to 
visit who have children to educate. It is beautifully 
situated in an eastern suburb of the city,and in the 
midst of stately trees. It is thoroughly complete in 
all its appointments of library, chemical laboratory, 
astronomical observatory, mineral cabinet, fine stu- 
dio, and beautiful apartments, ventilated with forced 
air, and lighted throughout with the most approved 
electric lamps. The walls of the rooms are attract- 
ive by reason of the extraordinary number of fine 
pictures exhibited on them, which are intended to 
contribute to the unconscious education of children 
in every healthful direction. The teachers are of 
the first quality, and of long experience in the vari- 
ous a. Its athletic record 1s creditable. 
It is fully abreast with modern progressive educa- 
tion, with all the advantages which follow from 
more than a century of faithful service. The School 
secured a diploma and medal for excellence in wood- 
carving at the Columbian Exposition, at Chicago, in 
1893. Its fine marbles and paintings alone make it 
worthy of a visit, if there were no other attraction. 
It welcomes all interested persons to an inspection 
of its means and methods.—A dv. 





In continuation of what has always been the 
policy of the management, the faculty of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, of Boston, Mass., 
has been recently strengthened by the addition of 
several teachers of high standing and national repu- 
tation. The two new three manual electric organs 
which are now being installed, add still more to the 
unrivaled advantages for organ students. 


CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1896. 


Oma CROs ic occ scecccceccesececd $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

PU 6 ieclcinesds cxecsctcesace 4,191,020 12 
iis ccc cccccncsvccsies 2,025,808 13 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 3,025,808 13 
GQveas AGBEED. .......cccccccccccccce 7,216,828 25 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office,CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 

CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 

C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S.W 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 


KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- 
partment, Rialto Building, Chicago, III. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
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Insurance. 
Unwilling Witness. 


THE two largest of the assessment 
life insurance societies are the Royal 
Arcanum and the Knights of Honor. 
Both are in growing trouble, and from 
the same cause. The report of the 
Supreme Reporter, in June last, states 
that the total number of members re- 
sponding to assessment at the begin- 
ning of 1895 was 119,785; at the be- 
ginning of 1896 it was 115,212, showing 
a net loss of 4,573 in 1895, against a 
net loss of 3,569 in 1894. In 1895 the 
number of new members initiated was 
8,836, against 9,151 in 1894 and 9,501 
in 1893; there is one little gleam of 
comfort in an increase in the present 
year, the new applications up to the 
end of April being 4,484, against 3,763 
for,the like term in 1895. 

The Knights of Honor Reporter an- 
nounces a call for four assessments in 
the month of May; this is unprecedent- 
ed, the regular rate for two years 
having been three per month, and, of 
course, much less than that at an ear- 
lier time in its career. Two years ago, 
the Grand Treasurer was sure three per 
month would be permanently sufficient 
—he called it a ‘‘ safe limit ’’—because 
it was higher than had ever been re- 
quired before. Now the Reporter says 
that if the increased call proves an in- 
centive to exertion on the part of mem- 
bers who have never tried to do any- 
thing—that is, if they are spurred up to 
get new members— it will be the best 
thing that ever happened. Asthe mem- 
bership falls off, assessments multiply; if 
the membership increases, assessments 
become fewer. So the remedy is pro- 
nounced ‘‘simple enough,’’ and the 
members are told that they have the 
case in their own hands; if they want 
to pay less they must bestir and get in 
new men to help them. 

But the prospect of sharing burdens 
which have become heavy is never an 
attractive one. The Supreme Reporter, 
to account for the decline of member- 
ship, cites ‘‘the increased) number of 
deaths,’ ‘‘the continued hard times,”’ 
and then this, the worst: 

‘* The sharp competition by newer and 
younger orders, many of them just start- 
ing, and therefore having only a low 
death rate, and whose agents are unscru- 
pulous in their statements and compari- 
sons, contributed in no small degree to 
the decrease, and in many instances pre- 
vented the accession of new members.” 

In 1892, the Supreme Lodge tried to 
attract the ‘‘new blood’’ which has 
always been thought by assessment so- 
cieties the fountain of perpetual (aver- 
age) youth by voting that new members 
should pay only one assessment per 
month for six months and not more 
than two monthly for the next eighteen. 
But the Supreme Dictator now con- 
fesses the failure of this attempt, and 
the Supreme Recorder repeats the con- 
fession, in truthful language which we 
italicize: 

‘* The change made in our laws provid- 
ing a reduced rate of assessments for the 
first two years of membership, has not 
been of that material benefit to the order 
we had hoped for. Competing orders 
reach out for them after we have carried 
them fortwo years at a very low cost for 
the protection given, and by offers of lower 
cost, and in some cases a larger sum of pre- 
tection guaranteed, take from us those whom 
by legislation we should seek to retain in our 
fold. 

‘“‘The question of how a continued 
healthy growth can be mairtained is the 
allimportant one. The claims of younger 
orders with a consequently low death rai: 
during the first years of life are constant ) 
and persistently presented to those whoa} 
eligible to membership in fraternal societi 
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Unfair comparisons are made conspicu- 
ous. These can only be combated by 
facts and figures.’’ 

The only facts and figures which 
could be effective toward meeting the 
counter and more powerful inducements 
herein mentioned would be those set- 
ting forth a low rate of assessment, 
which can exist only with a low rate of 
mortality, which can exist only in a 
young association. If such facts and fig- 
ures could be truthfully presented, the 
organization would not be in trouble, 
and therefore it would not be in unusual 
and extreme need of the new members 
who decline to come in. Nor would it 
avail much to attempt untruthful facts 
and figures, because their untruthful- 
ness would discover itself through the 
age of the organization. For, however 
willing and eager young men are to go 
into a new organization, that they may 
get ‘‘cheap’’ insurance, they have 
shrewdness enough to keep out of an 
old one. Men who have been in a 
membership and have faithfully borne 
their burden until they in turn need 
help because the burden grows heavier 
will plead in vain; the younger men 
will do precisely what ¢/ey did in their 
own prime—stay out altogether or join 
a younger association on more equal 
terms. There is only one possible 
source of aid; it is not new blood, but 
reserve. Unhappily, however, the time 
to store harvest into barns is in the 
harvest months, not in winter, when 
needed; and the discovery of trouble 
comes too late for the remedy. Yet 
the Knights of Honor propose the at- 
tempt, and here is the confession, by the 
committee of the Supreme Lodge, which 
we copy in part because it is confirmatory 
of what we have recently said: 

‘*We have no reserve. The drafts 
which we must make upon our members 
are so great that we believe it imprac- 
ticable to create a reserve fund. It has 
been ascertained that on the average it 
costs a definite sum of money to insure a 
man of given age, and men upon the 
average must pay this amount. Old 
line insurance companies have accom- 
plished this by making a level rate, col- 
lecting of him at the beginning more 
than is needed, and the surplus thereby 
created they hold to carry his risk when 
he getsolder. It has beenthe policy of as- 
sociations of a fraternal character to per- 
mit members to hold their reserve in their 
pockets until needed, but none the less 
is it true that in the end it must be called 
for, and members must pay the actual 
cost of protection. If they pay less when 
young, they must pay more when old. 
The plan proposed requires members of 
a given age to pay exactly what it cost 
them for that year. Thenext year, when 
they are one year older, the actual cost 
is a little greater, and they are called 
upon to pay that additional and so on as 
years go on, each year paying exactly its 
own cost and no more. This plan we 
believe will tend to the perpetuity of the 
Order, because at all times on the tables 
proposed, the men of a given age will 
take care of themselves. The new men 
will not be bearing the burdens of the 
old, and each man will be paying the 
exact cost of that year’s protection. It 
is only by requiring the older men to pay 
their cost of protection that younger men 
can be assured they will not be called 
upon to bear inequitable burdens, and we 
believe if this is done, we can confidently 
go before the public with a record of fidel- 
ity unsurpassed, gain its confidence again, 
and secure large accessions to our mem- 
bership from those classes furnishing 
desirable insurance risks. We believe, 
on the contrary, that if the older men 
are not required to carry their burdens, 
our search for new material will be dis- 
appointing, and the result disastrous.” 

The Royal Arcanum had a serious 
effort, at the annual meeting in Savan- 
nah in May last, to deal with the emer- 
gency. A joint committee, composed 





THE INDEPENDENT 


of several standing committees united 
for the occasion, made a long and 
rather verbose report which reviews the 
painful study of the subject during sev- 
eral years past. The report correctly 
and approvingly quotes, as ‘‘a terse 
and clear explanation,” an explanation 
of the level premium, made by a former 
deputy commissioner of Massachusetts. 
Experience, say the committee, amply 
proves that whoever wants life insurance 
for more than a year must at some 
time ‘‘contribute more per annum 
after the first year than the cost of pro- 
tecting him for said year.’’ Frater- 
nities have tried to meet this need by 
expecting increase of membership, and 
by resort to an increased number of 
assessments. But this is inadequate. 
A reserve ought to have been under- 
taken at the start and ought now to be 
at least $25,000,000, with provision fo 
increase to four times that. But as the 
case now is, the committee recommend 
a slight increase of rates between 21 
and 30, the present rates from 30 to 55, 
the former rates from 55 to 60; also 
that every member of five years’ stand- 
ing be advanced at once five years from 
the rate at his age of entry, and simi- 
larly every five years thereafter, but 
that on reaching 60 the member may 
have the option of having his excess 
assessment thenceforward charged up, 
with interest, against his certificate. 
One member of the committee dissented 
as to the remedy, his proposition being 
to provide a reserve by some special 
assessments, allowing members who ob- 
jected to paying to have the amount 
fixed upon their certificates as a lien, 
thus following the old notion of keeping 
reserves in the pocket of the member. 

The members were not yet ready to 
adopt the committee’s recommenda- 
tions, and the whole matter went over 
to the next annual meeting. 


A “ Silver ” Example. 


IN September, 1882, a Mexican gen- 
tlemen took out a $10,000 policy on his 
life in a large American company. He 
was asked to choose between paying his 
premiums on the gold basis or on the 
basis of Mexican money, the policy, of 
course, to be paid at maturity, upon the 
same basis as the premiums. He chose 
to have the contract issued on the basis 
of Mexican money, and so it was. In 
this present summer he died, and the 
claim was settled. The widow received 
the stipulated $10,000 in Mexican 
money, and as she is now living in Pitts- 
burg, she converted it into United 
States currency, the $10,000 shrinking 
in the process to $5,347. The money 
unit of Mexico is the silver dollar, and 
the Mexican dollar is a little more 
valuable than the dollar coin of this 
country. Had the policy been paid in 
American silver dollars its proceeds 
would have been of full face value; being 
paid in coins worth a little more, it still 
resulted to the widow as just stated. 

It may seem puzzling at first how it 
is possible that the Mexican dollar had 
to be converted at its bullion value, 
while the American 53-cent silver coin 
(worth as bullion a little less) could 
have passed at its face. But the expla- 
nation is simple. The 10,000 American 
silver dollars could not have been easily 
‘‘passed ” as money in use, but the 
widow could have exchanged them (if 
she could have got them instead of the 
Mexican) for silver certificates. But 
why do the silver certificates, redeema- 
ble by their terms only in the deposited 
silver they represent, pass without dis- 
count? and why does the silver dollar, 

worth only 53 cents, still circulate in 
trade as 100? The answer in each case 


is the same. It is because the policy 
of the Government has been and still is 
to give gold for either the silver dollar 
or any form of Government paper note, 
when demanded. Things equal tothe 
same thing are equal to each other, and 
therefore the gold and the silver have 
been, tho with great labor and cost, 
kept exchangeable in trade within this 
country. 

So long as this policy is adhered to 
and the quantity of silver is not further 
increased, this equality can probably be 
preserved. But the ‘‘16to1” program 
proposes to discontinue that policy and 
to so increase the silver coinage that it 
could not be continued if attempted; 
when that program succeeds, or seems 
likely to succeed, silver will sink to its 
level. Then every obligation and every 
little hoard and saving will be ‘‘ cut.’’ 





INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, DETROIT, 
MICH. 


THE Michigan Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has just been examined by the 
Commissioner of Insurance for Michigan 
and with most gratifying results. The 
Commissioner certifies that the total as- 
sets on the first of July, 1896, were $5,- 
252,300.92, and that the gross surplus was 
$413,463.72, being an increase of net sur- 

lus forthe first six months of 1896 of 
ented, During the six months the 
company has increased its assets, sur- 
plus and insurance in force which, as the 
Commissioner justly remarks, ‘‘are the 
three most significant indications of 
good management and prosperity.” O. 
R. Looker is President. 





INSURANCE. 


1851. | . 1896. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. ; = 
AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


A POLICY i. su: 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


1s the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 

It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice President, 
21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ee eer. $25,297,583 62 
ERB R es cc ccccnseqeesonesvecssesccesess 23,165,543 99 

$2,132,039 63 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Ev pat nog bw) has orsed thereon the cash surrender 
and mye insurance values to which the insured is 
entit —— A Phe Massachusetts Statute 
hlets, rates and values for —_ ‘age sent on appli- 


lication to the Com 
ENJ. F. STE VENS. President, 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 


August 13, 1896 


SEMIANNUAL STATEMENT 
oF THE 


Michigan Mutual Life Insuranee Co., 


For the Six Months Ending June 30, 1896. 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

Received for Premiums...................... 

Received for Interest and Rent........ 





Pe I eicictocnsaceccpinsssceces 
DISBURSEMENTS 


Paid Death Claims.....................0-+. “$130,908 26 
Paid Surrender Values... ..........2 cscccces 2 
Paid Matured Endowments................. 136,793 62 
Paid Dividends to Policy Holders.......... 22,565 02 
Total paid Policy Holders............... $204,533 57 
Paid for all other purposes................. 176,840 06 
Total Disbursements..............00000- ~~ $471,378 68 
ASSETS. 
a sccitinsovndesseasene sasees ances $163,303 53 
First Mortgage Liens on Real Estate...... 3,883,547 25 


— Estate, including Home ‘ome z “batia 








pcb eeeaeebhechpetnsenteeste seen bése>bad 501,627 97 
Loans LY Policy Holders, secured by Re- 
ihciebhnhbomeasachuseepenseee enh seseh 449,840 44 
Age nts’ I. cc sGnivewestesbeatoaeesensaé 3,612 76 
Bills receivable........... 46,172 81 
Interest due and accrued... 11923 39 
Rents due and accrued. . 4,481 52 
_ hmy -—~ Wl Premiums, secure : 
e 52,510 14 
Net " aeferred Premiums, secured by Re- 
PE MN on on snccacdscovsccccansast choot 27,979 11 
RIE esnbGinectetiannecess sashes $5,252,300 92 


LIABILITIES 
et of Epes Fund, American Table 
IIE oon cc vaics cubsesesuvcctacsccues 
Deposits of oiley Gc canetercuvecsoes 
Premiums paid in Advance.................. 
Unpaid Dividends........... . 
— Claims not ¢ Laeeeats 





SUMMARY. 





dee © A ra rr $207,319 27 
Increase of a i basis of Admitted 
Assets ret cen 64,979 69 
Increase o Surplus ‘i basis of Admitted 
Assets (444 per Cent.)...............ceeeeee 70,372 94 
Total Inserance BS sinéscakeseseat $29,109,665 72 


LANSING, Micu., July 17th, 1896. 
Oo. R. , iaonen, President. 

De ir:—In compliance with your request that = 
behalf or the Michigan Insurance Department, I verify 
the Semiannual Statement of your Company for the 
first half of 1896, 

I have to say that a careful examination of your books 
and accounts results as follows: 


Total Assets.......... a0 sedee Keveees $5,252,300 92 
i eee eee 418,463 72 
Increase of net Sores for the first 


six months of 1896.............. 64,979 69 
I find the various i at es of accounts set forth in 
your Semiannual Statement submitted to me for veri- 
tication to be correct as shown by the books of the Com- 


pany. 

I am pleased to note that you have increased your as- 
sets, surplus and insurance in force, which are the three 
most significant indications of good management and 
prosperity. 

A valuation of the liabilities by the Combined or Ac- 
tuaries’ Experience Table, with 4 ed cent. interest, the 
severest test used Ay Loar os State, brings out a handsome 
net surplus of % A valuation upon the former 
Michigan FS aes "lee rican Experience, 44 per cent., 
makes the net surplus $588,259.57. 

HERON F, Gip 
Commissioner of ineurance of Michigan. 


The Troublous Times 


Have taught with eomgiass the value of safe 
investments. Among the safest, and at the 
same time most profitable, are first mortgage 
pet estate at less than half the ap- 
praised value. Even this security may fail 
in a single instance, but in a large number of 
instances the guarantee is almost absolute. 
The Union Central Life has more than $34,- 
“ of its $15,000,000 assets invested in 
mortgages and nearly — of the 
a in loanson its own policies, perfect 
security. A Policy in this Com tena is ab- 
solutely safe. 


THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, O. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 








STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896, 
ASBBETGB. .. .....00000..c00e0e -- $11,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES............. 9,847,252 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,275,731 90 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadwav. 





WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


C. W. ANDERSON, Cen. Avent. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHIHIA 


DELPHIA 
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LEGISLATION NEVER 
DID IT. 


Life Insurance Progress Due to 
Other Causes Than Revised 
Statutes--Policy Holders Are 
Now Granted Pretty Nearly 
Everything. 


No one interest in this country has been 
blessed with a greater or more varied lot of 
legislative attention than life insurance. 
There is not a State in the Union that has 
not its code of insurance laws, differing in 
some important respect from the code of 
each and every other State, and subject to 
whatever interpretation may be put upon 
them by officials who come and go every 
two or four years. Every session also sees 
additions and changes made, or attempted, 
in these codes, until companies and: policy 
holders are environed with enactments more 
than sufficient for the government of a king- 
dom. 

It is a complacent belief on the part of 
those who have fostered most of this legis- 
lation that their work has added greatly to 
the safety of the companies and been of in- 
estimable worth to the policy holders. The 
fact is, however, that the wisdom gained by 
experience on the part of company mana- 
gers, united toa generally prevalent spirit of 
fairness, has led to more substantial advan- 
tages to policy holders than all the acts of 
all the legislatures in the country. 

Policies giving the exact value at which 
they can be sold or surrendered for paid-up 
insurance, removing restrictions as to travel, 
allowing reasonable latitude in case of fail- 
ure to meet premium payments, and other- 
wise allowing almost every possible leeway 
to the insured, have not been the result of 
legislativeenactment. They have been vol- 
untarily adopted by the companies because 
the managers have found it possible to issue 
them. Competition for new business may 
account for some of this enlarged freedom 
of choice and action to the policy holder, 
but more of it has been due to the inherent 
desire of the company managers to grant 
every point which experience has gradually 
shown could be allowed with safety. 

It must never be forgotten that life insur- 
ance, like everything else, has had to grow 
in knowledge. It was, and still is, an essen- 
tially cautious and conservative enterprise. 
The world said at the outset that it could 
never be done; that life insurance on any 
extensive scale was an impossibility. Con- 
sequently it was narrowed in action for 
years, until time, which.alone could develop 
the facts, has shown that the policy holder 
may do about everything he likes, so long 
as he keeps up his premiums, and still be 
sure of his insurance with the added chance 
in a few years to get part or all of his money 
back in cash or paid-up indemnity, and the 
company still remains solvent and prosper- 
ous. 

As fast as these great facts have been es- 
taLlished companies have acted upon them, 
and announced new contracts embodying 
the developments, until policies are now 
written by which the holder can do what- 
ever he pleases, is safe against every act but 
his own deliberate fraud, and owns a docu- 
ment which not only increases in value year 
by year, but also states explicitly the exact 
amount of that increase. 

All this evolution of liberality and flexi- 
bility in policics, let it not be forgotten, has 
come wholly from the companies and not 
from legislatures. Indeed, if there were no 
legislatively inflicted taxes to pay and no 
expensive State insuranee departments to 
be maintained, dividends would necessarily 
be larger and policy holders thereby be the 
recipients of just so much additional gain. 
— The Globe, St. Paul. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This old and reliable Company has.now the ex 
of forty-six years of practical L ife imvarencs. wl which has 


rience 


taught it that the sine qua non success 
tion of lans of insurance, and the Pursuit of a nib. 
eral policy teward both its Insured an and | nts. 
ese essentia! ed’ by that con degree, but 
us! temper mode A that A oa rr is the 
aw inscatgeiotto after i Ep 4 re hon- 
tracts a con .. 
forfettin , providing generally ob erp 4 er paid-up po -aup policy 
insurance, at ap bg} | A ateed 
of all 


it t gives te ten on of es remiums. 
during the past orty-ave years abundantly 
ph -K its absolute security 











Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Compan: ng communicate with the Presi lent, at 
the Home Ottice, i Broadway, New York 

OFFICERS: 
CPOFEALELG BJ} PURFORD.. .- President. 
FRALEIG 
Wa. T. 
Uv 
sou 








FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO..G. WILLIAMG............ Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
SOM TUCO og eRahe> ao ee 
JAMES B. PLUM...........00ccccsecereceeesoeen taae. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


NEW YORK LIF 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
DECEMBER 3ist, 1895. 


ASSETS. 
* Bonds ($102,802,293.27) and Stocks eee 531. - owned . 4 . 








$107,199,824 52 


Bonds and Mortgages, first liens. 4 32,712,480 03 
Real Estate - 2 * = - : ‘ 16,008,650 00 
+ Net Premiums in course of collection ‘ a 5 ‘ 4,854,587 95 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest a 6,144,943 88 
Loans on Policies and Premium Notes (Reserve charged (hereon in 

Liabilities $9,300,000) 7 z 4 : ‘ 4,780,867 66 
Interest and Rents accrued . ‘ 1,302,836 50 
Loans and Collaterals (Market value of Securities, $2, 191,748. 00) 1,787,800 00 


Total Assets’. . . . . 
LIABILITIES, 

Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department 
Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company 


$174,791 791, 990 54 


$147,740,656 00 


1,200,000 00 
Claims in process of adjustment, Annuities and Endowments not presented 1,356,412 95 
Premiums Paid in Advance " - - * 137,881 61 
Unpaid Dividends not claimed 130,336 74 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments 188,025 35 


Total Liabilities 
Total Surplus to Policy Holders (per Certificate 
New York State Insurance Department) 
Total - 
INCOME—1895. 


$150, 753, 31265 


24,038,677 89 
$174,791,990 54 








New premiums (including Annuities, $1,069,934.51) 201,658 49 
Renewal Premiums . 24,117,092 96 
Interest, Rents, etc. (including Trust Fond, Sunenen 7,573-514 II 





Total Income " S37, 892,265 56 
DISBURSEMENTS—1895. 











Death Claims ‘ x ; ; ‘ ? . $8,677,033 24 
Endowments. ‘ : 2,072,445 07 
Dividends and other payments to policy holders 6,044,053 63 
All other payments—Commissions, Taxes, Salaries, Medical Fees and 
Advertising ‘ . - ‘“ : J 1.369.523 94 
Total Disbursements . . . . $24,663, 055 88 
Excess of income . A a ° 


13,229,209 68 


Total - - +. +. ~ +. +~ #«#£«£$37,892,265 56 


INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 














Number. Amount 

Paid-for Policies in Force, December 31st, 1894. ° » 262,246 $771,837,770 
t New Paid-for Policies, 1895 4 - ‘ ‘i - 53,943 127,492,555 
Old Policies Revived, Increased, etc. . ‘ oe . 691 8,507,762 
Total .. . . . ° < 316,880 $907,838,087 

Total Terminated in 1895 , P P - i 39,187 108,810,758 
t Paid-for Policies in Force December 31st 1895 277,693 $799,027,329 
Gain in 1895 . a . ‘ 2 ‘ 15,447 $27,189,559 

Policies Declined in 1895 - - ‘ ; . 8,254 21,643,883 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
ALBANY, January 11th, 1896. 


I, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the NEW 
YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New York, is duly authorized to 
transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I FURTHEK CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the Insurance Law 
of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 3ist day of 
December, 1895, to be valued, as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality, at FOUR PER CENT. interest, 
and I find the net value thereof, on the said 3ist day of December, 1895, to be 


$ 147,740,656.00. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, from its Annual Statement for December 3ist, 1895, filed in this Department, the 
NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 


$24, 038, 677.89, 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 


$ 174,79 1,990.54, 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($147,740,656.00) as calculated by this Department, and all other 
Liabilities. 
IN WITNESS THEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be affixed at the 


City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 
{u. s.J JAMES F. PIERCE, 


Superintendent of Insurance. 








OFFICERS: 
JOHN A. McCALL...........000-000s President. | EDWARD N.GIBBS................ Treasurer. 
HENRY TUCK.........-.-..--++ Vice President. | HUGH 8S. THOMPSON........... Comptroller. 
A. H. WELCH...........--- 2d Vice President. | A- HUNTINGTON.......... Medical Director. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, 3d Vice President. | THEODORE M. BANTA.............. Cashier. 
R. W. WEERBB.......-------- ee ceeeeeeeeee Actuary. | JOHN C. WHITNEY.................... Auditer. 
CHAS. C. WHITNEY...........--+++ Secretary. | D. P. KINGSLEY........... Supt. of Agencies. 
TRUSTEES: 

WILiiaM H. APPLETON....... D. Appleton & Co., Pubs. | Gro. AusTIN MoRRISON....... Pres. Am. Cotton O1i Co 

C. C. BALDWIN. ......ccccecesccecesccscccsecsceeees ES. | AGED IRs od ccccccciccccsocescescccees Nevins & Co. 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY........-.--seeeeeeeeeees Capitalist. | AvuGusTus G. PaIne...... Pres. New York & Penna. Co 

Joun CLAFLIN........ The H. B. Claflin Co., Dry Goods. | GrorGe W. PERKINS.................. 8d Vice President. 
CHARLEs 8. FAIRCHILD...... Late Sec’y U.S. Treasury. | Epmunp D. RaNpDOLPu...Pres. Continental Nat'l Bank. 
EpwWwarp N. GIBBB.............-- Treasurer of Company. | Hiram R.STEELE.....................- Attorney at Law. 
WILiiamM R. Grace...Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants. | Oscar S. STRAUS.............2.2c0ccceceeeees China Ware 

Wx. B. HoRNBLOWER.........Attor’y and Coun. at Law. | WILiiam L. STRONG........... Mayor of New York City. 
WaLter H. LEwis....... Lewis Bros. & Co., Dry Goods. | HENRY TUCK...............0...0c0cceeseee Vice President. 
Woopsury Lanepon..Joy, Langdon &Co., “ “ Joun J. VALENTINE.....Pres. Wells, Fargo & Co.'s Ex. 
pe ee President. Big Bis ccsthtcsctdestevcscqcesé .2d Vice President. 
Henry C. Mortimer.....Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers. Davip A. WELLS..............0.ccccccccceceeees Capitalist. 








* The value of Bonds and Stocks are ppaet as t! ery in a Stock Exchange q of D ber ist 
“ Average values "—as allowed by law—would be much 
+ Does not include any mumepesees first premiums on new issues. Policies are not reported in force unless the first 
has been paid in cash. 


ibe fy bh A, 





um 
sum of insurance is included in these amounts except where the first premium therefor, as provided 
the contract, has been paid to the Company in cash. ° ° 
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GENTEEL POVERTY. 


OF all kinds of poverty this is, in.some 
respects, the most pitiable. The families 
of laborers and mechanics, left tocare for 
themselves by the death of their natural 
supporters, have no false pride with ref- 
erence to honest labor, quickly accommo- 
date themselves to their changed condi- 
tion, and one and all, of any age, seek 
some kind of employment. Boys and girls, 
young and old, become contributors tothe 
support of the family, and often by their 
heroic efforts and practical good sense 
advance the interests of the family almost 
as well as the departed head. 

How different is the case with many 
families moving ina little higher social 
rank, when left to care for themselves. 
Many fathers, of no private income, but 
deriving good incomes from salaries, pro- 
fessions or business, die and leave almost 
helpless families, who have not been 
accustomed to any kind of labor, whoare 
not willing to be occupied in manual toil, 
and who are altogether unpractical. They 
are left with the most meager support, 
and, in their false pride, the effort to keep 
up appearances leads to an uneasy and 
unhappy life. 

Matthew says: ‘Poverty is a con- 
dition which no man should accept unless 
it is forced upon him as an inexorable ne- 
cessity or as the alternative of dishonor.” 
It is equally true that poverty is a con- 
dition which no man should bequeath to 
his family, if it is in his power to prevent 
it. 

Generous living may be justified by 
generous income, but, considering the 
uncertainties of life, he is actuated by 
mistaken kindness who does nottrain his 
family in prudence and economy, illus- 
trated by his own example. Economy is 
associated with meanness only in the 
thoughts of narrow-minded people. The 
most prosperous and prominent men, in 
every department of life, have not been 
ashamed to acknowledge close economy 
of time and money; but, notwithstanding 
all these precautions and provisions for 
the welfare of others, unless a man has a 
large private income, like the man who 
has many ships and becomes his own un- 
derwriter, no man, however generous his 
salary or yearly income, can afford to 
leave his family without the generous 
protectian of Life Insurance. How else 
could multitudes prevent the genteel, but 
painful poverty of their wives and chil- 
dren? 

To prevent such an unhappy and dis- 
tressing fate, let economy be inculcated, 
let practical views of life be instilled, let 
the boys, as they become of sufficient age, 
be prepared for positions of life, and 
last, but not least, let the natural sup- 

porter of the family secure such insurance 
in The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York as will be, in case of need, 
sufficient to carry it along in comfort. 





Provident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets,  - $99,500,000 


Insupanee in Foree, 109,000,006 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for 
THE INDEPENDENT, capable of. holding 
26 numbers, post paid, for $1.00. 
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Old and Young. 
An August Gypsying. 


BY ELEANOR W. F. BATES. 


Come, let us go a-gypsying, 
While August burns the city up; 
Where berries grow and grapevines 
swing, 
With dryads we will dine and sup. 


Perchance a round and golden moon 
May well displace the city’s lamp; 
Anon, while frogs and treetoads croon, 

The silver stars shall light our camp. 


This gross, perfervid air that blows 
Through heated avenue and street, 

Shall be the crisping breeze that rose 
Where sea and rolling river meet; 


Mushrooms and brooktrout glistening, 
Our meai; our wine the blackberry’s 
cup. 
Ah! haste to go a-gypsying, 
While August burns the city up! 


The Cruise of the “ Welcome 
Home.” 


A NEWFOUNDLAND WATER- 
COLOR. 


BY RALPH GRAHAM TABER, 


A MORE perfect morning could sel- 
dom be enjoyed than that on which we 
crossed the broad entrance to Our 
Lady’s Bay. The golden sun rose with 
majestic stateliness in the clear, trans- 
parent ether, and bathed the restless 
ocean with scarlet, purple and bronze. 
The pleasant southwest wind, from off 
the heavily wooded shores, brought us 
the grateful odors of fir and spruce, 


. filling the curving sails with its aromatic 


breathings. Theswish, swish, of foam- 
ing water against the lee rail, beat 
rhythmic monotones to the revolutions 
of the screw and punctuated the long, 
graceful bounds of the ‘‘Swallow” 
across the heaving swells. 

A straggling flock of sea fowl winged 
slowly across the vessel's wake and 
faded to a biack silhouet against the 
southern horizon. : 

Off our weather bow, a streak of lav- 
ender and heliotrope lay like a delicate 
ribbon between sea and sky, and marked 
the northern boundary of the bay. As 
it rose at our approach, and the precipi- 
tous cliffsand rugged headland became 
more well defined, the engineer appeared 
on deck, and, after a characteristic sur- 
vey of the weather indications and of 
the distant land, came forward and 
joined us at the bows. 

‘*There bees a cur’us rock off the 
‘Middle Bill,’ as yous ought to have a 
look at. Meby yous have heard of 
Mother Burke? Her ought to be sing- 
in’ brave with this sea runnin, and it 
all clear ground, sirs, roight up to her 
toes.”’ 

We focused our glasses on the rising 
cliffs, which brought the rock he re- 
ferred to into view. Altho still distant 
a dozen miles or more, its grotesque 
outlines needed but a touch of imagery 
to fashion the angular profile of an aged 
dame. 

‘« There bees a cur’us yarn as I moight 
tell,’’ he continued, giving the ashes in 
his pipe a vigorous poke. ‘Ole Skip- 
per Dick had his clostest call roight 
there; and he can give yous the history 
if he will—tho as he’s on the watch be- 
low just now, I don’t moind to poipe 
the start un. 

‘‘T never seed the ‘ Welcome Home’ 
myself, but at all accounts her must 
have been a clipper. The craft was 
Brigus built, with double topmast, 
jumbo, jib, flyer, and a big balloon; 
and with all set her must have walked 
the water. 

‘*The owners took a load of wood 





and coals (and folks do say a heavy bal- 
last of insurance), and started her cruis- 
in’ on the loighthouse sarvice. Her had 
a crew, all told, of thirteen hands; and 
they was out a,week or so, when all on 
‘em but the cap’n pulls back in port 
with the boats, and says the ‘ Welcome’ 
struck on Mother Burke, a-roundin’ 
from Gull Islin’ loight in the noight- 
time; and told as how her bows split 
and her sunk, and no one knowed a 
word about the skipper. 

‘‘ The insurers jedged it worth inves- 
tigatin’; but every mother’s son could 
tell no more. They spun the same 
yarns, how the craft was lost; and final- 
ly they settled with the owners. 

‘Now here’s the cur’us truth: the 
next day followin’, what should come 
sailin’ down the bay but jest that oye- 
dentical ‘Welcome Home’; no one 
aboard her, and not a bit of water 
noider, altho her bows was started, 
shore enough. The breeze was saft 
from sea’ard and took her safe, and 
pretty’s a man would loike, sir, and 
landed her gently on the lower bar, 
from which they rose her noicely at high 
water. 

‘‘They docked her and fixed her 
bows and sended her off to Larbordoor 
a-fishin’; but old Dick was aboard her 
latest cruise, and what he'll tell you’s 
moighty interestin’.”’ 

The high ocean walls were frowning 
at us now, and Mother Burke was all in 
evidence. A rough gigantic statue, 
carved by the chiseling sea from out 
the metamorphic rocks—a terrible mon- 
ument to sunken wrecks below, a grim 
sentinel guarding the silvery bay and 
also marking the southern extreme of 
the French Treaty fishing rights. 

We passed within a gunshot of the 
‘‘Toes,’’ against which the ocean swells 
were beating angrily, sending the white 
spray high upto her lap to trickle down 
in long, black, shining ribbons, which 
fancy pictured as her apron strings. A 
dozen feet above the roaring surf a nar- 
row ledge of level rock projected, and, 
as we passed, the engineer interjected: 
‘That bit o’ level path is where Dick 
le’ pt to.” 

Our interest reawakened in the tale, 
we were loth to wait for Skipper Dick’s 
conclusion; but the engineer was obdu- 
rate and smilingly edged away, with the 
apologetic words: ‘‘Dick’s got the 
pints, and I reckon the gear below 
needs me attention.”’ 

Old Skipper Dick came up at noon to 
take the wheel; but the breeze had 
freshened to half a gale, the loppy sea 
was washing over our quarters, and 
there was no opportunity for us to hear 
the yarn until night had settled down 
upen the snug quarters we found in 
Paquet Harbor. 

Here, after our evening meal, with 
the boisterous wind singing shrill minor 
strains as it whistled through the rig- 
ging, and with the flickering anchor 
light shining on the old man’s strong, 
wrinkled features, he meditatively load- 
ed his short clay pipe and favored us 
with the promised relation. 

‘IT dunno’sI quoite enj’y it, sur. 
The truth of it’s moighty cur’us; and 
even now I doosn’t loike tothink about 
the ‘Welcoom Home,’ for whens I doos 
the froight is loike to’takeme. ’Tain’t 
every folk asI care to’ tell about un; and 
sometoimes I thinks its loike to roise 
the Cap’n. I seed un too many toimes 
a’ready, and I doosn’t loike to meet un, 
that I doosn’t! 

‘*Howsumdever, I'll tell un, for I 
knows yous won't misdoubt un, sur. 

‘« By happenstance the crew was just 
thirteen agin, and none of un jest loiked 
that shippin’ number. I shipped a 
second mate, and coursely had me turn 
at wheel and deck-watch. Her had a 
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nice run oot, until her fetched along- 
side of Gull Islin’; and then the noight 
coom down as thick as bags, and moist 
and chilly, with a saft wind blowing. 

‘*T had me turn at wheel, an’ Tommy 
Doolan, as had the watch with me, was 
a’most frosted; so ‘Tom,’ says, I, ‘go 
doon and warm a bit,’ and Tom was 
only waitin’ for the hint, sur. 

‘‘T heard the rumblin’ v’ ice of Mother 
Burke, sur, and jidged her ‘bout half a 
moile t’ wind’ard; when’s castin’ me 
eyes up the deck, I sees a man 
a-standin’ by the forestays. 

‘¢«Tom, is that you'’n?’ I axed; but 
nothin’ answered; and the figger turned 
and moved aft to’ards me. And whens 
a strak of loight from the cabin struck 
him I sees as how the figger was a 
strange ’un. A big six-footer, sur, and 
heavy w'iskert; and as he reached the 
quarter, he p’inted land’ard, and Mith- 
er Burke sint oot a roar of coughin’; 
and the stranger grinned at me and 
p’inted to’ards un. 

‘*O’ courst I thought aboot the 
missin’ skipper, and ‘Who be un?’ I 
hollered. ‘Bad scraggs to ye! who be 
un?’ But he only grinned and niver 
moved a hand, sur. 

‘With that I lashed the wheel and 
started to’ards un; and when I cooms 
up clost I fetched to grab un; but as I 
lives to tell un me hand wint through 
un, and he a-standin’ there a-grinnin’ 
at me! 

‘«] drapt as if a marlin spoike had 
bat me; andthens I heard Tom Doolan 
tearin’ aft, sur; and thens I hears the 
breakers jest afore un; and by the help 
o’ Providensand Tom Doolan, as swung 
her hard aport, we grazed the ledge, 
sur. 

‘*By this toime all the hands had 
rushed on deck, and I’d had toime to 
pick myself agither. The skipper 
cussed and tore and swore he’d drown 
me; but I thought it best to not to tell 
the story, for fear the men would swim 
ashore to leave un. 

‘*Poor mates! 
toimes I’d told un. 

‘‘That noight we had a spell o’ 
weather; but for the next three months 
we niver had a blow, sur. What’s 
more I niver seed the ghostes, nor did 
the other hands; and so, ye see, I niver 
told ’em of un. 

‘*We got a load and all hands was 
continted, and thinkin’ how they’d 
made a payin’ sayson. We had a foine 
nor’wester coomin’ home’ards, and 
legged a good ten knots to’ards woives 
and childer. 

‘«T had the wheel at Crouse to Sain’ 
Barbes Isl’n’s; and.then at ten o’clock 
o’ noight wint for’ard. The sky was 
gettin’ black and spittin’ loightnin’, and 
we tuk in topsels and balloon and flyer. 

‘Young Burke was at the wheel, and 
all the rest o’ the hands had coom be- 
low, sur. We had some snack and a 
poipeful; and all the stabboard watch 
was noicely snorin’, whensI thought to 
tek a look on deck afore I turned in. 

‘« As I sticks me head oot, sur, I hears 
the breakers. Lord love un! Mither 
Burke was right afore un! 

‘*I sings out sharp and le’ pt the win’- 
lass, lets go a halliard and then jest 
grips the riggin’. The ‘Welcoom’ 
smashed and crashed agin the ‘ Toes,’ 
and lifted, and jest without a thought 
I made the leap, sur! 

‘« Yous seed the ledge. *Twa’n’t bare 
enough to turn on; and how I fetched 
un and how I stuck there after, I doon 
knows, sur; but I made todoun. And 
then the sea runs out, the loightnin’ 
glares and flashes, and shows the 
‘Welcoom Home’ without a bow, sur, 
and somethin’ as I wisht I never see, 
sur—poor Burke a-layin’ flat, and at 
the wheel that same big figger, with 
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the whiskers flyin’, and grinnin’, all 
possessed and p’intin’ land’ard. 

‘‘And then the sea huvs in; the 
‘Welcoom’ lurches and strikes ag’in, 
and breaks and fills and flounders, 
and all in less toime than it takes to 
tell un; and all hands savin’ me had 
got last papers. 

‘«T hung on somehow tills the marnin’, 
when a punt from aff the islin’ come 
and took me; and then for days and 
weeks I had the fever sickness. I niver 
tells about un but I feels un; and if 
yous got un handy, moight I ax a wee 
sma’ drop o’ stiffy grog, sur?’’ 


The following morning we rowed 
ashore and visited a small white chapel, 
where we listened to an earnest Sab- 
bath service, conducted by a patriarchal 
fisherman. 

At the ‘‘ meetin’s’”’ close, while lin- 
gering on the doorsteps to glance 
about the peaceful, picturesque village, 
I felt an awkward touch on my shoul- 
der, and turned to receive the elder’s 
greeting. 

‘‘By the way,’’ he said, as I was 
about to leave him, ‘‘ Uzn’t that ole 
Dick Willer with yez? I knowed that 
Dick this tharty year’n more; the tar- 
nalest liar, he, in all creation!’’ 


New Yor«k Ciry. 





“The Poor.” 


BY BRADLEY GILMAN. 


Far away in Switzerland, snugly 
nestling in a beautiful valley, among 
the high, snow-clad mountains, lies a 
charming little village called Waldbrun- 
nen. 

Many years ago there was a severe 
winter in all that region, and the peo- 
ple of the little village were in great 
danger of suffering from hunger and 
from cold. . 

The schoolmaster of the village was 
the first man to predict the hard times. 
He was avery learned man, who, tho 
he had lived in this one little valley 
more than fifty years, had read a great 
many wise books, and had studied deep- 
ly into everything he saw. 

When, therefore, he noticed how lit- 
tle rain had fallen that spring, he told 
his friend, the pastor of the village 
church, that he feared there would not 
be water enough in the brooks to drive 
the mill-wheels, which in turn drove the 
machinery by which many of the villag- 
ers made little toys and supported their 
families. 

So he and the pastor talked the mat- 
ter carefully over, as they had talked 
many other matters over in the years 
since they had been schoolboys togeth- 
er. : ; 
Then, too, the schoolmaster found a 
paragraph in the newspaper which he 
took regularly every week, and the par- 
agraph said that bread would be scarce 
that winter, because the wheat crop in 
Russia and France was partly destroyed 
by a new kind of weevil. 

So the good pastor and the wise 
schoolmaster urged the people to be 
very frugal, and not to waste any food 
or wood whatsoever. 

Thus the little village went on, quite 
separated from the rest of the great 
world; and all that they knew of other 
villages and towns and cities was what 
the schoolmaster or the pastor read 
from the one weekly paper. 

And each week there seemed to be 
worse news than before about the fail- 
ure of the wheat crop. There were ac- 
counts telling of the sufferings of «the 
poor” in this place and that, and how in 
other places the needs of ‘‘the poor’’ 
had been met by subscriptions; and else- 
where great fairs and balls were given to 
meet the needs of ‘‘the poor.” Almost 
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every page of the paper had something 
to say about ‘‘the poor,” until the vil- 
lagers, hearing the phrase so often, be- 
gan themselves to talk about ‘‘the 
poor,” altho they hardly knew what the 
words meant. 

They really had never before used the 
words; they had no occasion to. There 
were no poor in the village, as the 

“schoolmaster proudly said. Tobe sure 
there was old Fritz, the plowman, whom 
everybody loved; it was the custom to 
toss at times a few sticks of wood over 
into his dooryard; .and people all did it, 
as they drove by with a load of wood. 
and did it as naturally as they would 
have done it for their own brother or 
father. Indeed, good old Fritz was a 
father and brother to all, and was wel- 
comed at every table in the village, and 
of course always took home an armful 
of good things when he departed. 

Still, as Fritz himself asserted, proud- 
ly, when they told him of the suffering 
in other places, ‘‘We have no poor in 
our village.’’ 

Then there was dame Elsa; she was 
much concerned for the welfare of ‘‘ the 
poor” in these famine-stricken villages 
of which the paper spoke. 

Now beloved old Elsa was not so very 
old, but she was very feeble; and all the 
villagers were very proud of her because 
she had once, when a little girl, saved 
the village from the attack ofa band of 
robbers, being wounded and maimed 
for life in the doing of it. 

Then there was little Peter, a boy of 
twelve; an orphan; he was the child of 
the town clerk’s overseer; and the over- 
seer died, leaving him to the care of his 
master; in the town clerk’s family he 
had lived ever since; so when the town 
clerk discoursed learnedly about ‘‘the 
poor” or ‘‘the destitute,” little Peter 
(who always sat on his knee) looked up 
wonderingly at the kind, fatherly face, 
and asked who these suffering people 
were, and where they lived. 

«Oh, they live in—in various places,” 
replied the town clerk, learnedly; ‘‘to 
be sure, we haven’t any in this place, 
but most places have them; I certainly 
hope we shall not have any this win- 
ter.” 

Thus, you can see, all through the 
village, there was much said about ‘‘ the 
poor’; and the schoolmaster read news 
each week that was more and more 
alarming. And the village pastor, 
noticing all the preparations which were 
made in other places, one day suggested 
that in their own village they should 
also prepare to meet the needs of ‘‘ the 
poor.”’ 

So, without hardly knowing why, 
but catching the excitement from the 

* newspaper reports, the whole village 
was aroused, and supplies began to 
come in and were stored in the town 
clerk’s new barn, which, in the emer- 
gency, had been offered as a store- 
house. 

Everybody brought something—flour 
and potatoes, and all kinds of vegeta- 
bles, until the new barn was filled to the 
crossbeams. 

Even old Fritz brought his share, 
which was a peck of beechnuts; for he 
said: ‘‘They make good porridge if 
they are shelled and ground up, and 
the poor people will need good por- 
ridge.” 

And dame Elsa was much concerned 
for ‘‘the poor,” also; she had a few 
dollars saved from friendly gifts, and 
half her little treasure she sent down to 
the village store by young Hans, the 
hostler; and when he hesitated at tak- 
ing so large a portion of her little all, 
she said, sternly, tho with a tear in her 
eye: ‘‘Go at once, dear Hans, we are 
commanded to feed the poor, you re- 
member. I have almost enough left for 
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my burial expenses, and the Father 
above will attend to my needs, I am 
sure.”’ 

So Hans purchased beans and hominy, 
as Elsa directed, and carried these to 
the town clerk’s barn. 

Then it befell that even little Peter, 
catching the universal feeling of anxiety 
for, ‘‘the poor ’’ (altho they seemed to 
him like a foreign race, as his elders 
conversed about them), little Peter re- 
solved that he too would help ‘‘the 
poor”; for he pitied them; and he felt, 
mingling with his pity, a burning curi- 
osity to see them. 

So he went gleaning through the 
fields, where the crops had been gath- 
ered, and, by dint of great searching, 
he found a few carrots and three small 
turnips. These he brought in triumph 
to the town clerk’s barn, saying, with 
great earnestness, that they ought to 
be kept carefully, for ‘‘ the poor ” would 

need them. 

Thus all the villagers, of every sort 
and condition, helped to enlarge the 
store of supplies. And when the 
schoolmaster, with anxious brow, read 
about the supplies that were collected 
by other larger towns and cities for 
their poor and destitute, the people 
who listened, said, with deep satisfac- 
tion: ‘‘ Tho we are only a small village, 
somewhat cut off from the great world, 
yet we too have gathered supplies, we 
are not behind other places in these 
duties.”’ 

Thus the little village of Waldbrunnen 
prepared, as if for an invasion, to meet 
the needs of the poor; and then, day 
after day, the people waited for the 
same pressure of need to come upon 
them that had come to all those other 
places described in the weekly news- 
paper. 

But nothing happened. The frugal 
little village went on just the same, 
and the newspaper began presently to 
speak of there being less and less need; 
it referred to mills and factories that 
were starting up; and soon it declared 
that the worst was over, and that the 
poor would need but little help more. 

So the town clerk, hearing the school- 
master read these good tidings, was 
much relieved in his miad; for many of 
the supplies which had been brought to 
his new barn would not keep very long. 
So he consulted the schoolmaster and 
the white-haired, old village pastor, and 
then issued a proclamation, through the 
village beadle, that the danger was 
over, and that the people who had given 
the supplies could have them back by 
applying, in person, at the town clerk’s 
new barn. 

So the people came, right gladly, to 
claim their property; and thankful they 
were toget it; because, as many a one 
whispered to his neighbor, they had 
been closely pinched to make the con- 
tribution. 

Some had eaten porridge twice a day, 
instead of once, and some borrowed 
from their neighbors; and in several in- 
stances, the various branches of a fam- 
ily had closed their separate houses and 
had come and lived under one roof. 

Now the schoolmaster and the old 
pastor and the town clerk stood by, as 
this returning of the goods was being 
carried on. And they heard many of 
these whispered confidences. They 
ceased their conversation, and listened 
to the talk of the village folk, as these 
good people explained, from highest to 
lowest, how they had economized and 
helped each other in order to make this 
general contribution to ‘‘the poor.”’ 

Thus they stood and listened; and 
after a little time, three things happen- 
ed—éhree things! And about one of 
them only I wish to tell you. 

One of the three things that hap- 





pened, as these three good people heard 
how sacrificingly the village contribu- 
tion for the poor had been made—one of 
the three things was that two great tears 
stole straight down out of the town 
clerk’s two eyes. 4 

And the second thing was that the 
schoolmaster laid his long forefinger 
thoughtfully up beside his nose, as was 
his wont when he was grasping a new 
and important idea, and walked away 
in deep reflection. 

And the third thing that happened 
was this; it did not really and fully hap- 
pen until the next Sunday; and then 
the old pastor preached his sermon on 
the text, ‘‘ And hath made of one blood 
{or one family] all nations of men.” 

And the last part of his sermon ran 

something like this; I will quote it for 
you. : 
_ ‘*My dear people, the good Father 
has made all his children to be alike in 
the great needs of their hearts, and in 
the great experiences of their lives. 
Every heart knows the fluttering of 
hope, and every heart has felt the leaden 
weight of despair. If there are any 
among you who think yourselves of 
keener minds and clearer thoughts than 
your neighbors, you must use that gift 
of God to understand your duller neigh- 
bors, and to minister to them. 

‘‘We are of one family,” continued 
the old pastor, ‘‘in this little village. 
There is no chasm running through the 
village, separating the poor from all 
others, as if they were a distinct class. 
There can be no ‘poor,’ as a class, 
where all are friends. That is why we 
have had no poor during this hard win- 
ter. It was because each did for his 
friend as he did for his wife or child, 
and all were truly of one family. 

‘‘*There are no poor,’ did I say? 
Rather I should say, ‘ We are all poor, 
we are all needy; each of us has need 
of many things which he cannot obtain 
unaided. Every day we lean on the 
love and sympathy of those about us; 
we ask them to give to us the gifts of 
kind words and the thoughtful deeds 
which we greatly need. And we, in 
our turn, give to them from the foun- 
tains of affection which God has put 
into our hearts. 

‘‘Thus we are constantly giving and 
receiving one with another, and all of 
us needing and asking and receiving 
the blessings which God pours down 
from his bountiful hand on all his chil- 
dren. 

‘«My dear friends, let us, then, not 
speak of ‘the poor,’ as if they were a 
distinct order of creatures, inferior to 
ourselves; but let us remember that we 
are all rich and all poor—poor in our 
need of the ministrations of our friends, 
rich in our power to give them what 
they ask of us. It matters little that 
one needs food, and another needs 
clothing, and another fuel, and another 
soothing words, and another earnest 
commendation. These are all gifts to 
needy. human beings; and the power to 
give and the willingness to receive, both 
these expand our hearts, and help to 
make us, as the Heavenly Father would 
have us be, children of one blood, of 
one family.”’ 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





Maude: ‘‘So your intended’s name 
is Smith?” Mamie: ‘‘Yes.”” Maude: ‘‘I 
thought you said you would remain sin- 
gle all your life before you would marry a 
man by the name of Smith.”’ Mamie: 
‘* But Samuel don’t spell his name with 
an ‘S.’” Maude; ‘‘Don’t spell Smith 
with an ‘S’?”” Mamie: ‘No. When he 
wrote and asked me to marry him and 
signed himself ‘$. $. $mith’ my aversion 
to the name at once disappeared.”— 
Washington Times, 
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27 
The Jay and the Thrush. 


BY HENRY REED CONANT, 


ONE summer day, a little thrush 
Sat singing on a hazel bush 
In accents loud and clear; 
But presently it ceased its lay 
And thuswise spake unto a jay 
Who sat and listened near: 


‘* How lovely, friend, the dress you wear; 
When perched on bough, or in the air, 
How gay your coat of blue; 
Whilé I am clad in plainest brown;— 
I'd give the world, were it my own, 
To be arrayed like you.” 


‘*And gladly would I change my dress, 
Replied the jay, ‘‘ could I possess 

The gift you have forsinging; 
I’d sing above the cotter’s shed, 
Above the brook and grassy mead 

And keep the woodland ringing.”’ 


Erelong, beside a blind man’s door, - 
The thrush sweet music did outpour— 
‘* Such strains I never heard,” 
The blind man said. Meanwhile the jay 
Met a deaf pilgrim on his way, 
Who cried: ‘‘ Delightful bird!” 


An Unpleasant Hour. 
BY JAMES OTIS. 


‘¢ WHOEVER heard ofa squirrel goin’ 
into a martin-house?’’ Tom Jackson 
exclaimed, contemptuously; and Billy 
Moore, who had just joined the party 
of boys gathered in ’Squire Jellison’s 
yard, asked: 

‘‘What makes you think one is 
there ?” 

‘‘ Teddy Davis said so, an’ he’s told 
the same story to all the fellers here,’’ 
Tom replied, turning to Teddy for con- 
firmation of the statement. 

‘‘Of course a squirrel wouldn't stay 
in a martin-house,” Billy said, de- 
cidedly; ‘‘so what’s the use for you 
fellers to fool round here when there's 
lots of fun goin’ on in front of Clark’s 
store ?”’ 

‘* But I tell you I saw a squirrel go in 
there!” Teddy cried, nettled because 
his friends did not credit the statement. 
‘« I’ve been here ever since he went.up 
the pole, an’ he’s there this very min- 
ute; I hope I may die if he isn’t!’’ 

Teddy’s friends could hardly fail to 
be convinced of the truth of the state- 
ment after he had staked his life upon 
it, and without further delay they pro- 
ceeded to catch the animal. 

No permission had been asked of 
‘Squire Jellison to trespass thus upon 
his property, for it was well known by 
all the boys in Belfast that they were 
at liberty to visit the premises as often 
as they wished, providing no mischief 
was done. 

A short ladder, which had been left 
leaning against the stable, was soon 
brought to the foot of the pole on which 
the bird-house stood, and, with as many 
as could cluster around the base to hold 
it steady, Billy Moore ascended in search 
of the squirrel. 

Five minutes of patient investigation 
revealed the fact, beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, that the martin-house was 
tenantless. 

‘<I knew jest how it wouid be,” Billy 
said, petulantly, as he descended. ‘‘ No- 
body ever heard of a squirrel tryin’ to 
live with birds, even if Teddy Davis did 
wish he might die if it wasn’t so!’’ 

Each of Master Davis’s friends ap- 
peared to think some personal injury 
had been received, because the state- 
ment was proven false, and, without a 
word to the young gentleman who had 
made the rather startling assertion, they 
followed Billy Moore to Clark’s store 
where so much fun was supposed to be 
found. 

Teddy gazed after them mournfully, 
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He was positive he had made no mis- 
take in regard to having seen a squir- 
rel, and could only account for the 
boys’ failure to find it by assuming that 
the animal had run around the edge of 
the building instead of going inside. 

He had been so thoroughly convinced 
of the truth of the matter that it seemed 
but a form of words to wish ‘‘ he might 
die” if it wasn’t true; but now that his 
error was made apparent he stood be- 
fore his companions as a boy desirous 
of quitting this world. 

‘«S'’posen I should be taken at my 
word ?” he said to himself, and a look of 
fear came over his face as he thought 
how terrible it would be if he was 
stricken down in the flower of his youth, 
simply because of having made such a 
mistake in regard to the squirrel. 

The longer he thought of it the more 
probable did it seem that death would 
surely follow. 

It was an oath, so to speak, and a 
false one. If his expressed wish should 
be granted, he was the same as a dead 
boy already. 

‘‘What a fool I was to make any 
such talk "bout an old squirrel!’’ he ex- 
claimed again and again; and while re- 
volving the decidedly unpleasant sub- 
ject in his mind, Amy Sawtelle, a par- 
ticular friend ot Teddy’s, approached. 

‘« Whatever is the matter with you?”’ 
she asked in surprise. ‘* You look as 
if you had been crying.” 

‘*T guess you'd look the same way if 
you'd done what I have,’’ Teddy re- 
plied, seriously; and then he told of his 
wish, as well asthe result of the search 
at the martin-house. 

‘*What made you say such a terrible 
thing as that?’’ she cried, with some- 
thing very like horror in her tones. 

‘** Cause I was certain he went in 
there.”’ 

‘* But he didn’t.” 

‘*No; unless he got out when I 
wasn't lookin’. Say, Amy, do you 
s’pose I'll die now ‘cause I wished it ?” 

‘«T don’t know, Teddy,” was the sol- 
emn reply; ‘‘ but wouldn’t it be dread- 
ful if you should ?” 

‘‘Dreadful? Teddy echoed. ‘‘ Why 
jest think how awful I'd feel at bein’ 
dead on account of an old squirrel!” 

‘*But you couldn't feel half as bad 
as your mother would.” 

‘*T know that,” Teddy wailed—‘‘I 
know that. I s’pose it would jest about 
break her heart; an’ to think I brought 
it all on myself!” 

‘I don't like the idea of boys wishin’ 
they'd die when they don’t'mean it, no 
matter how certain they are about any- 
thing,” Amy said, in a tone of reproof. 

‘*Now don’t you go back on me!” 
Teddy cried, mournfully. <All the 
fellers are mad ’cause they think I told 
‘em a lie; an’ if I’m goin’ to die, it 
seems as if some of my friends oughter 
stick by me.” 

‘I'm not thinkin’ of leavin’ you; but 
it don’t seem to me as if it would be 
just the thing for you to die here in 
"Squire Jellison’s yard. Why don’t you 
go home an’ tell your mother ?” 

‘*T would if I thought I had time to 
chop the kindlin’s she asked for last 
Saturday mornin’. It worries me a 
good deal now ’cause I didn’t do it; 
but to-day is Thursday, so I s’pose she 
must have fixed ‘em herself before 
this.” 

‘*But you didn’t wish to die right 
away at that very minute, so perhaps 
there’s time enough left.”’ 

‘I'm 'fraid not;” and Teddy shook 
his head sadly. ‘* Do you know, Amy, 
I’m beginnin’ to feel awful queer ?” 

**You don’t look very well, that’s a 
fact.” 

‘«It’'s comin’ right on to me; I'll get 
my wish before dinner-time, an’ Mother 
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was goin’ to have hot mince pie, too! 
I werd>r if they'll eat it after I’m dead ?” 

Amy could do nothing to assuage 
such grief as this; for she also was vety 
fond of mince pie, and fully realized 
how sad it would be if death should 
come before that tempting delicacy 
could be eaten.” 

‘It seems awful to think l’ve got to 
die;’’ and by this time Teddy was firmly 
convinced his thoughtless wish would 
be speedily granted, while the belief 
really caused him to feel ill. 

Amy was certain the proper course 
for the victim to pursue was to return 
home at once; but the thought of the 
long-neglected kindlings prevented him 
from following her advice. 

‘‘If I had only done what Mother 
wanted me to, an’ if I hadn’t brought 
all this on by wishin’, it would be differ- 
ent!” he cried, as he flung himself on 
the grass in an agony of grief. 

But repentant sorrow did not avail 
him at this time, and as Teddy writhed 
and twisted on the ground, moved to 
contortions by the pangs of conscience 
rather than bodily pain, Amy was pow- 
erless to give him mental relief. 

‘« Do I look any worse than I did ?’’ 
he asked, after a short pause. 

‘‘No, Teddy, you don’t; an’ perhaps 
there’s time enough now for you to do 
last Saturday’s chores. Then, most 
likely, your mother would feel better 
after you was dead.”’ 

‘« But I'd have to tell her I’d got to 
die, ‘cause I wished I would if the squir- 
rel wasn’t there, an’ she’d have jest so 
much the longer to cry.” 

‘‘But she'll hear it from the boys, 
even if you don’t explain, so what would 
be the difference ?” 

‘« Perhaps they wouldn't say anything 
about it if they knew it was my dyin’ 
wish they shouldn't.” * 

‘*But somebody would have to ex- 
plain how it happened, for I’m sure it 
wouldn't be right to keep such athing a 
secret.” 

It hardly seemed to Teddy as if split- 
ting kindling wood was the proper thing 
for a dying boy to do, and he remained 
lying at full length onthe grass wonder- 
ing why it was Amy did not display 
deeper grief at the possibility of his un- 
timely taking-off. 

His little friend was quite as sympa- 
thetic as he could have wished, but was 
ata loss to know how to display her 
sympathy. 

She had never seen a boy die simply 
because he wished to, and there was 
something so terrible in the supposed 
fact that it was horror, rather than grief, 
which held possession of her. 

As the moments went by, and she did 
not weep as Teddy thought she should 
have done, a feeling very near akin to 
anger took possession of him, causing 
him to say, reproachfully: 

‘‘I don’t s’pose anybody will care 
very much, anyhow, when I’m gone.”’ 

‘‘They’ll care more, Teddy, because 
you was so wicked as to wish for it,” 
Amy replied gravely, and this reproof 
reduced Master Davis to silence once 
more. 

‘«T believe I'll go and tell your mother 
myself,’’ she finally said. <‘‘Perhaps 
something can be done, after all.” 

‘‘Don’t do it, please don’t do it!” 
Teddy cried, imploringly. ‘‘1 can’t see 
her feelin’so bad ’cause of what I’ve 
done; I'd rather try to split that kin- 
dlin’ wood first!” 

‘Then why don’t you go right about 
it? There would have been time if you 
had started at once, and even now you'll 
have a chance; for I don’t think you're 
looking so sick as you did afew minutes 
ago.” 

This was the first ray of hope for 
Teddy. He did not appear particular- 


ly ill; it was possible the final moment 
would be deferred for some hours, and 
he succeeded, after several feeble efforts, 
in rising to his feet. 

«I don’t know as I'm feelin’ so awful 
bad jest now,’’ he said, after a short 
pause, during which it seemed as if he 
had been making an examination into 
his bodily condition. ‘‘If I go will you 
come ‘round this afternoon to see if I’m 
dead?” 

‘‘Of course I will. 
soon as dinner is over.” 

‘‘An’ if there’s crape on the door, 
Amy, you'll know what it means.” 

“Yes,” she replied, with a sob; and 
this evidence of her grief was very 
soothing to the victim of his own folly. 

After a mournful farewell Teddy 
started for his home, resolving to pre- 
pare last Saturday's kindlings before 
the Angel of Death overtook him, if. 
indeed, that should be possible. 

It was permitted that he should be 
able to do as his mother had desired so 
many days previous; and when he en- 
tered the house with his arms full of 
pine splints, Mrs. Davis exclaimed, in 
surprise: ; 

‘‘Why, Teddy! Why did you cut 
kindlings in the middle of the day?” 

‘‘Didn’t you ask me for some last 
Saturday ?” 

‘‘Yes; but you don’t suppose I have 
waited all this time for them, do you ?” 

‘‘T forgot it then, an’ didn’t remem- 
ber till a little while ago.” 

‘« They'll do for to-morrow. I wish, 
Teddy, that you would try to do your 
chores more promptly. Six days is 
rather a long time to wait for a boy to 
perform a task which could easily have 
been accomplished in five minutes.” 

‘I know it,” Teddy replied, with a 
long-drawn sigh. ‘‘An’ if nothin’ hap- 
pens to me, after this I'll do everything 
you want me to, right on the minute.” 

‘I hope you won't forget that prom- 
ise, my son. Now come to dinner.” 

Teddy was feeling decidedly better, 
and during the dinner hour, while he 
made a most satisfactory meal, he came 
to the conclusion that perhaps it might 
be his wish would not be granted on 
this occasion; but he firmly resolved 
never again to place himself in such an 
uncomfortable position. 


I'll be there as 
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The Little Fox “I Can’t.” 


A FIVE-MINUTE SERMON FOR CHIL- 
DREN. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES A. SAVAGE, 


THERE is a very troublesome little 
fox whom every child knows, whose 
name is ‘‘I Can’t.’’ He is not very 
sly. Indeed, he is a lazy, good-for- 
nothing little fellow, and there is no 
trouble in catching him. But until he 
is caught, or killed, or driven away, he 
makes a great deal of trouble for parents 
and teachers, and still more for chil- 
dren themselves. He isa great rob- 
ber, and comes prowling around your 
heart vineyard very early in your life’s 
springtime. He destroys the buds of 
courage and energy and usefulness; and 
if he is permitted to do all the mischief 
he wants to do, he will spoil any child’s 
life altogether. 

This is the way he does it. You have 
alesson to learn. It is a bright, pleas- 
ant day and you want to go out and 
play. You don’t like to stay in and 
study. You keep thinking how pleas- 
ant it is out-of-doors, and what fun you 
would have if you were outthere. Then 
this little fox comes along, and finding 
the door of your heart open he sneaks 
in. Pretty soon you begin to say, ‘‘ Oh, 
I can’t get this lesson! I can’t keep my 
mind on it! I can’¢ study such a day as 
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this!’ and so you make yourself misera- 
ble and everybody about you. 

Or some work has been given you to 
do. Your mother has shown you just 
how to do it; but somehow it seems 
hard. Everything going wrong. You 
get out of patience and_ begin 
to fret about it. Then the little 
fox sees his opportunity. He steals in 
through the hole in your garden fence, 
which fretfulness has made, and nips 
the buds of patience and courage, and 
you beginto say: ‘‘Oh, I can't do this 
work, and it is no use to try!” 

Do you not see what a mischievous 
little fox he is? He is onthe watch for 
every little crevice into our heart- 
garden, and then, as Shakespeare 
says: 

‘‘ when the fox hath once got in his nose, 

He’ll soon find means to make his body 

follow.” 

Then he just spoils our tender vines, 
and if we let him have his own way we 
shall bear no fruit. 

‘‘I] Can’t’’ never did anything inthe 
world but just spoil what other people 
were trying todo. Henever learned a 
lesson, nor wrote a book, nor built a 
house, nor baked a loaf of bread, nor 
sewed on a button. 

If he could have had his way, there 
never would have been a railroad built, 
or telegraph line put under the ocean, 
Or a _ steamboat’ launched, or a 
battle fought and won. He would 
have kept General Grant ftom putting 
down the Rebellion, and Stanley from 
exploring Africa, and Edison from in- 
venting the telephone. Indeed, he 
makes all work hard, and every duty 
unpleasant, just so far as he can, and if 
he could do it he would make the world 
stand still. 

“‘ [can’t was a taskmaster hard, 

And had his workmen many; 

They made mountains of banks, 
Yet never got thanks, 

For they hindered the work of many.” 

Now there is a special hunter who is 
always on the watch for ‘‘I can’t.” Do 
you know his name? 

‘“‘7’il try was a warrior brave, 

And of men he had but few; 

But so nobly they fought 
That great victories were wrought; 

Can you not be one of them too?” 

Try is one of the great hunters that 
are always on the watch for the little 
foxes that attack our garden vines; but 
‘‘Ican’t” is his special charge. He is 
always trying to catch ‘‘I can’t” and 
change him into ‘‘I can.” It is easy 
to do this, you see, for all one 
has to do is to cut off the lit- 
tle fox’s tail. ‘I can” is as much 
of a helper as ‘‘I can’t,’’ is a hinderer, 
and it is the special business of ‘I'll 
try” tosend him to you. The lesson 
that is set for you to learn, if you try 
hard enough you'll find you can learn. 
The task you try to do you can do. 

«I'll try” conquers all difficulties. 
He turns mountains into mole-hills. He 
bridges rivers. He cuts roads through 
forests and seemingly unpassable places. 
Indeed, the great Napoleon once said: 
‘* There is no such word as can’t in my 
dictionary”; and from the wonderful 
things which he did we may be sure ‘‘I’ll 
try” stood by him all the time. 

All great men have been friends of 
“T'll try.” He helped Columbus discover 
America, and Washington conquer the 
British inthe Revolution, and Abraham 
Lincoln free the slaves. He has helped 
astronomers count the stars, and mis- 
sionaries teach cannibals about Jesus, 
and make them good men, and multi- 
tudes of boys and girls overcome bad 
habits and conquer obstacles, and grow 
up to be great and good men or women. 

‘I can’t’’ has kept a great many 
people from being Christians, for he 
tells them: ‘‘It is so hard to do right 
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and please God you can never do it” 
but ‘‘ I'll try’’ has reminded them that 
God always helps those who help them- 
selves. He whispers in their ears what 
the Lord said to Paul, ‘‘ My grace is 
sufficient for thee,’’ and tells, them they 
can have the help of that grace if only 
they will do the best they can. ‘‘I'll 
try’’ has opened the gates of Heaven 
for many child souls, or at least has 
helped them to enter the door which 
Jesus has already opened. 

This good hunter is one of the chief 
officers of the great Christian Endeavor 
Society all over the world; for its foun- 
dation pledge begins by saying: ‘‘Trust- 
ing the Lord Jesus Christ for strength, 
Tul try.” 

Orance, N. J. 


Learn by Heart. 


[For the remainder of the year we shall publish 
weekly in this department a short selected poem to 
be learned by heart. These selections will all be 
well worth the learning. At the end of the year we 
shall ask from subscribers the names of those who 
can repeat all the poems then published, that we 
may give them credit by printing the list.] 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 


UNDER the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 


Who doth ambition shun 
And loves to lie i’ the sun, 
Seeking the food he eats 
And pleased with what he gets, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 


—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 1564-1616. 


Pebbles. 


QuiTe a Difference.—‘‘ He must be 
passionately fond of reading.’’ ‘‘ No; he’s 
only a bibliomaniac.”—Puck. 





..No man who is at all superstitious 
would lend $13,000 to a humpbacked man 
on Friday.—Philadelphia Record. 


..As a rule it is the woman who can’t 
ride a wheel who says other women 
shouldn’t.—New York Evening Sun. 


..The question of the propriety of 
riding a wheel to church will probably 
remain an open one until the Pope issues 
a bicyclical on the subject.—Buffalo Com- 
mercial. 

. Winters: ‘‘ 1 hear your brother has 
a tenner voice.’’ Summers: ‘‘No; he 
sings bass.” Winters: ‘‘ 1 was referring 
to the fact that he got $10 a night for 
singing.’’—Princeton Tiger. 


... Tommy: ‘‘There’s a girl at our 
school, Mamma, they call ‘ Postscript.’ 


Do you know why?’ Mamma: ‘‘No, 
dear.”” Zommy: ‘‘ Because her name is 
Adeline Moore.”’—£xchange. 


..‘* Why do you sign your name J. 
John B. B. B. Bronson?” asked Haw- 
kins. ‘* Because it is my name,” said 
Bronson. ‘‘I was christened by a minis- 
ter who stuttered.”’"— The Waterbury. 


..‘*Mrs. Hoskins, do you go away 
this summer ?’’ ‘‘ No, but we are all go- 
ing to squeeze into one bedroom and stay 
out on the porch dressed up allday; so 
it will amount to about the same thing.” — 
Chicago Record. 

...He (reading the paper): ‘‘ There it 
is at last! I’ve been looking for that 
statement for alongtime. She: ‘‘ What 
is it?’ He: ‘‘ It says that the Chinese 
rode bicycles several hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era.’’—Puck. 


..Jokes upon members of the Har-. 


vard faculty are usually so thoroughly 
good-natured that the victim can seldom 
do more than grin and bear it gracefully. 
So when Doctor Everett saw by a printed 
notice that he was to speak on the Devil 
as one of a series of talkson men who had 
influenced him, he simply smiled and 
scored one more mark upon his tally 
against a particularly roguish student.— 
Boston Transcript. 





....'' Tiresby,’’ said the friend of the 
corpse, looking down into the coffin, 
‘‘wasa pretty good fellow, tho he did 
ride the wrong kind of wheel.” The de- 
ceased rose toa sitting posture. ‘‘ Scorch- 
em,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ you are a liar!’’ 
Then he lay down and the funeral pro- 
ceeded.”’—Jndianapolis Journal. 


-.Here is one of the characteristic 
Stories told of Bishop Whately. Provoked 
at the incompetence of his clergy to solve 
some theological puzzle, he suddenly ex- 
claimed: ‘‘I will wager that none of you 
can tell me the vocative case of cat.” 
There was a profound silence, broken at 
last by atimid parson, who ventured to 
say, ‘* Will your Grace tellus ?’’ ‘‘Puss!”’ 
cried his Grace, abruptly departing from 
the conference.— Zhe Tablet. 


..-A visitor from Manchester had been 
invited to address the Sunday-school. 
‘*T am reminded, children,” he said ‘‘ of 
the career of a boy who was once no 
larger than some of the little fellows I 
see before me. He played truant when 
he was sent to school, went fishing every 
Sunday, ran away from home when he 
was ten years old, learned to drink, 
smoke tobacco and play cards. He went 
into bad company, frequented stables and 
low taprooms, finally became a_ pick- 
pocket, then a forger,and one day, ina 
fit of drunkenness, he committed a cow- 
ardly murder. Children,’ he continued, 
impressively, ‘‘where do you think that 
boy is now?” ‘He stands before us!’’ 
cried the children, as with one voice.— 
Sketch. 


..‘* Papa,”’ said Georgy, ‘‘ it worries 
me awful to think how much trouble I 
give Mamma.’’ ‘‘She_ hasn’t' com- 
plained.”” ‘‘ No, she’s very patient. But 
she often sends me to the shops for 
things, and they are a good way off, andI 
know she gets cross waiting when she’s 
in a hurry.” ‘Not often, I fancy.’ 
‘*Oh, she’s most always in a hurry. She 
gets everything all ready for baking, and 
finds at the last minute she hasn’t any 
yeast, or she gets a pudding all mixed, 
and finds she hasn’t any nutmeg or some- 
thing; and then she’s in an awful stew, 
‘cause the oven is all ready, and maybe 
company coming, and I can’t run a very 
long distance, you know; and I feel awful 
sorry for poor mamma.” ‘‘Humph! 
Well, what can we do about it?” ‘‘I was 
thinking you might get me a bicycle.”— 
Exchange. 


Puzzles. 


THE Inozexupent invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute puzzles to this department. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. All the puzzles received dur- 
ing August will be laid aside for special 
examination. The sender of the best 
puzzle will promptly receive 


A FINE CAMERA 
made by the Eastman Kodak Co. and val- 
ued at fifteen dollars. Besides the prize 
of a new book, which is offered weekly in 
this column, all the monthly prizes have 
been duly awarded. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

When the following words have been 
rightly defined, and written one below 
another, the central letters, reading 
downward, will spell the name of a 
famous event which took place one hun- 
dred and ninety-two years ago to-day. 

Reading across: 1, A small house; 2, an 
instrument for threshing; 3, a famous 
aquatic plant; 4, that which measures; 
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5, a large pill; 6, anisland in the Medi- 
terranean; 7, a collection of cattle mov- 
ing forward; 8, musical instruments; 9, 
untruth; 10, very cold; 11, a color; 12, 
inclination; 13, not the same; 14, an idle 
fancy; 15, to whet; 16, damp. 

A. D. H. 


DovusBLe ACROSsTIC. 

My primals and my finals name a new 
book finely illustrated. A copy of the 
book will be sent to the one who forwards 
the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles. 

Reading across (words of unequal 
length): 1, Speaking confidently, without 
knowledge; 2, certain books, whose 
authenticity as inspired writings is not 
admitted; 3, serving as a means; 4, in- 
dispensable; 5, oscitates. 

c. Bu D. 


RHYMED DouBLe AcRosTIC. 
Arrange five words, five letters each; 
Their firsts and lasts will plainly teach 

Or name a thing as good as gold. 
(Reading across): 
My first drives navies o’er the sea; 
My second paid dread Charon’s fee; 
My third we fought to safe uphold; 
My fourth with ‘‘ boys’’ makes fitting 
rhyme; 
My fifth o’ertakes all things in time; 
And now my timely story's told. 
A. B.C. 


RIDDLE. 


What's softer than a lady’ hand, 
Yet stronger than a Samson's might, 
And hotter than the desert sand, 
E’en while it climbs some snow-clad 
hight; 
A docile slave to wise command. 
A dreaded foe, not ruled aright? 
Ye who have traveled sea or land, 
Should tell us without further light. 
hee 


DIAGONAL. 


The diagonal, beginning at the upper, 
left-hand letter, and ending at the lower, 
right-hand letter, will spell the name of 
a famous artist. 

Reading across: 1, a song bird; 2, a 
slight repast between breakfast and din- 
ner; 3, to sound the depth of; 4, audible 
expression of sorrow; 5, a menace; 6, 
the war-cry of a highland clan. 

F. W. M. 


CHARADE. 
To be my frst, the young and gay 
And underbred sometimes think witty; 
‘*A country fault,’’ townspeople say, 
And very common, more’s the pity. 
But lest the worldly-wise ones may 
Consider this a rustic ditty, 
My second, third and fourth, I'll say 
Are now, and ever, in a city. 
My whole is found the whole world round, 
We all may use it with great profit, 





But, like most good things that abound, 
*Tis easy to use too much of it. 
L. E. JoHNsoN. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 30. 


Prize Numericat Enicma.—“ The Bicyclers, and 
Three Other Farces,” by John Kendrick Bangs. 

Prima Acrostic.—Samuel Rogers. 1, Skeptic; 
2, affront; 3, memento; 4, urgency; 5, emerald; 6, 
lenient; 7, recruit; 8, officer; 9, grumble; 10, earnest; 
11, realize; 12, society. 

Cuse.—From 1 to 2, helpful; 1 to 3, hollows; 2 to 
4, laments; 3 to 4, sleeves; 5 to 6, balance; 5 to 7, 
buoyant; 6 to 8, enliven; 7 to 8, tighten; 1 to 5, hub; 
2 to 6, lee; 4 to 8, sin; 3 to 7, set. 

Burtep Herors.—1, Cyrus; 2, Napoleon; 3, Nel- 
son; 4, Perry; 5, Scott; 6, Anderson. 

Numericat Enicma.—* There is no stronger sign 
of good breeding than presence of mind in an emer- 
gency.” 

Cuarave.—Bicycle. 

ANAGRAMS.—1, Thomas Shadwell; 2, Nicholas 
Rowe; 3, Henry James Pye; 4, William Wordsworth; 
5, Thomas Warton; 6, Lawrence Eusden; 7, Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant; 8, Lord Alfred Tennyson; 9, Robert 
Southey; 10, Nahum Tate; 11, William Whitehead. 
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BE EASY! 


Use 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Easiest Soap in the World. 
It does all the work; you 
Don’t have to Rub or Scrub, 
Saves your clothes wonderfully too, 
It’s So Pure. 


Lever Bros., Lid., Hudson and Harrison Sts., N.¥ 
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The 


Vassar 


Is one of the 
famous 


G.* 
“4 
se BIAS 
oF 
x VELVETEEN 


SKIRT BINDINGS. 


A bias corded velvet with a cord edge especially 
rich and elegant for finishing silk skirts. 


If your dealer will not 








Why 


Do the sales of Hood's Sarsaparilla exceed those of i 


supply you we will. 
Samplee showing labels and materials mailed free. 
‘Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” anew 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
— tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
ome without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 
S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 





preparations? Because the people have 


00d’s 


Sarsaparilla 


As the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. 





$1. 
. pills to take with 





GROCERIES. 


groceri 
price ist. 
and 43 Ble 
this and + at cities free. F reight prepaid by rail 
road and steamer to all points within 100 hundred miles 
of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 





ores the cul 
Hood’s Pills saparills. The favorite 
family cathartic. a. to take, easy t to 0 operate Be. 


Could every housewife know 





CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New ‘York. 





how much time, trouble and 





iabor is saved and how easy 





cooking is made with a 





RANG 


GLENWOOD 


she would USE NO OTHER, 
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throughout New 





ee THE WEIB STOVE CO., 
Taunton, Mass. 
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Strength & Weak. 


Som Oa 


Tonic and Restorative. 
It is a powder made from the most nour- 
ishing elements of meat, prepared for the 
nutriment and stimulus of weak systems. 
May be taken dry, or in milk, water, etc. 
At druggists, in 2 02.,%,% and 1 lb. tins. 

Also the following combinations, Somatose-Biscuit, Soma. 
‘tose-Cocoa, Somatose-Chocolate each containing 10 per 
cont. Very and palatable prep 

Pamphlets mailed by Schleffelin & Co., New York, agents 
for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. nai & Co., Elberfeld, 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


‘The Family Wash Oe oni ae _— RELIABLE. 


v.8. WILTBERGER, ‘233 a oy 24 St. + Philadelphia, Pa 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


The Proof-Reader and Her 
Work. 


BY MARY DEMAREST. 


“Tue proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,’ runs the proverb. We shall be 
forgiven, we know, if we reset the teeth 
of this old saw so that it shall read, ‘‘ The 
test of a compositor’s work is in the 
reading.’’ Not reading by the general 
public, but by one of that company of 
august personages known to the world at 
large as proof-readers. 

Were you ever privileged to look in 
upon one of these printing-office mentors 
as she sat at work at her desk? Inas 
quiet and seelutled a corner as could be 
found in the busy, sometimes noisy, room 
you came upon her, with a long strip of 
printed paper before her, following close- 
ly the reading by her assistant (¢alled a 
copy-holder) from leaves cut out of Boks, 
clippings from newspapers, magazines 
etc., or pages of maniiscript, which had 
served as copy, and of which the printed 
slip was a reproduction, and ever and 
anon penciling on the margin of the slip 
corrections of the errors made in compo- 
sition. 

Or perhaps you found her, with others 
of the fraternity (as is the case in many 
of our large publishing houses), carefully 
tucked away in a room set apart for their 
use, and jealously guarded from interrup- 
tion, the forbidding words, ‘‘ Proof Room 
—No Admittance,”’ in clear characters 
over the door, barring your further prog- 
ress, unless, by the kindness of your 
guide, you were allowed just a peep with- 
in. This room, by the way, if the em- 
ployers are wise and thoughtful, is gen- 
erously stocked witha well-selected, up- 
to-date library of reference—dictionaries 
(always a copy of some popular ‘‘ Una- 
bridged’’), encyclopedias, a good gazet- 
teer of the world, etc.; and the careful 
reader is glad to avail herself very often 
of these helps. 

But the best reference library ever col- 
lected cannot atone for a scant equipment 
in the way of education on the part of 
the reader herself. All that we have 
said in a former article on the work of 
compositors concerning the advantages 
of a thorough mental training, and much 
more, is true here. To the good proof- 
reader—and we have only such in mind— 
a liberal education is a necessity. Noth- 
ing which the schools can teach her, 
nothing which she can glean from the 
great field of literature or from the dis- 
cussion of current events, is to be despised 
by her in fitting herself for her work. 

‘*How much ought a proof-reader to 
know ?”’ was asked of a woman who had 
had some experience at the desk. Her 
reply was: ‘‘Everything. She must 
know not only what a writer says, but 
what he thinks, and means to say, even 
if he doesn’t say it.” If any one is dis- 
posed to criticise the broad sweep of her 
reply, a brief experience as a reader of 
proof will suffice, we think, to convince 
him that it is not so exaggerated as may 
at first appear. 

‘* But,”” you say, ‘‘ where is the difficul- 
ty, with what you printers call your 
‘copy’ before one? Must not one keep 
to the copy ?” 

Ah, ‘‘there’s the rub.” If authors 
were but infallible! But writers for the 
press are often reprehensibly careless in 
the preparation of their copy. Errors in 
grammar and spelling are not infrequent, 
and our best writers often display a sur- 
prising indifference to the simplest rules 
of punctuation; while others set forth 
their thoughts in a faulty, often mystify- 
-ing phraseology. These imperfections 
must not be allowed to appear in the 
printed book or article; and upon the 
proof-reader devolves the final responsi- 
bility of setting all in order for the delec- 
tation of the reading public. 

Added to these are the innumerable 
mistakes, many of them careless ones, 
made by the compositors in their work. 
These consist, for the most part, of typo- 
graphical errors—the omission or repeti- 


tion 8f dne or more letters or words, the 
use of wrong letters (as, ane for ac, or 
an # fora x), or of those which are worn 
out (known in printing-office parlance as 
‘* battered” type), the misplacing of a let- 
ter or a word, etc. 

But the most prolific source of annoy- 
ance to proof-readers as well as compos- 
itors is the manuscript which comes to 
their hands so badly written as sometimes 
to be strongly suggestive of the hiero- 
glyphics of the ancients, in the decipher- 
ing of which much valuable time is ton- 
sumed, necessitating, too, a latge exefcise 
of the homely virtue of patien¢e—a qual- 
ity, by the way, which is indispensable tb 
the proof-reader, 

Many a &stofy, told at the expense of 
the writers, or of the typos who were their 
innocent victims, has gone the rounds of 
the funny columns of our perioditals: WE 
recall an amusing intident of this soft, 
which oteufred Sdme yeiits ago in one of 
the large publishing houses of this city, 
Whefe the writer was at the time em- 
ployed. A series of small volumes, all 
treating on a certain general subject— 
literature, we think—was in course of 
publication, and several or all of them 
were fromthe pen of a ready but careless 
writer. One day the composing-room was 
invaded (as quite frequently occurred) by 
a group of visitors who were making a 
tour of the building under es¢ort of a 
guide furnished from the salestoom. On 
this occasion it happened that a page of 
two of the above-mentioned gentleman's 
manustript lay before one of the €omposk= 
itors, and she Was attempting to render 
it into Clear, readable type. As the party 
passed her frame she overheard one of 
them say, in an undertone, to his com- 
panions: ‘‘ See! This lady is working from 
Greek copy!” 

But ‘‘even this shall pass away.” The 
cheery click of the typewriter brings a 
promise of better things in this respect; 
and the amount of poorly written manu- 
script which finds its way into the print- 
ing office is decreasing yearly. 

In considering the equipment of the 
proof-reader for the discharge of her 
duties we had almost forgotten to speak 
of her physical furnishing, whiéh is ini- 
portant. A sound body, as well as a 
sound mind, is a pfime requisite. Shé 
should bring to her Work a set of néfves 
firmly strung, equal to the stfain of éon- 
stant effort or of sudden emergency, a 
well-trained eye, a quick memory, and, 
withal, powers of endurance nothing be- 
low the average; for reading, nothing 
but reading, all and always Critical, is 
her one, constant o¢cupation all day and 
every day of the six allotted to labor. 

As to compensation, readers in our 
large offices receive $18 or $20 per week; 
revisers less, sometimes $12. Of ¢oufsé 
there are variations from these prices, 
but these are commonly paid. 

The art of typesetting has entered 
upon a transition period. Slowly, but 
surely, machines for the setting of type 
are approaching a state of perfection 
which, in time, will warrant their general 
use; and the day is not far distant when 
handwork in the composing room will be 
entirely superseded by that done by ma- 
chines. This, of course, will throw many 
out of employment; but the proof-reader 
must remain. Like the singing brook, 
tho ‘‘men may come and men may go,” 
she will—because she must—go on; for 
so long as there are compositors, work- 
ing either by hand or machine, there will 
be mistakes to be corrected, proofs to be 
read; and to this work women, quite as 
well as men, may apply their best ener- 
gies, and with equal assurance of suc- 
cess. 

Brooxtyn, N. . Y. 


Farm Journals and Free Silver. 


BY WM. HOYT COLEMAN. 


WITH a view to showing how the agri- 
cultural press of various sections of the 
country treat the question of free silver 
coinage, I give the results of a rapid 
search through recent issues of such 
papers as are accessible. The digest 
may not do justice to some of them; ex- 
amination of larger files might show 
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more decided statements, or call for dif 
ferent classification; some papers of im- 
portance are probably passed by. How- 
ever, the survey doubtless gives a fairly 
good idea of the general position. 

It may be taken for granted that 
whether favoring gold, or silver, or 
both, these papers all sympathize with 
the farmer in the backsets he has encoun- 
tered in recent years from causes not 
plainto him nor toany one else. With 
mortgaged farm and products constantly 
depreciating in value, it is not stfange that 
he gfasp§ the néarést hand that offers tu 
pull him out of iis slough of des pond. The 
ffeeisilverite holds out the * glad hind,” 
And so plain seéms the argument that 
silver has lost half its value beeause gold 
has doubled in value thréugh Jingle 
eoinage (through Cunning trick of capi- 
talists), dnd that free coinage will restore 
this lost value and raise prices of prod- 
uce, that the farmer grasps the hand, 
not only atthe South and West, but at the 
East also. The silver sentiment is more 
general among us, I think, than the pub- 
lic has supposed. Righthere, in Albany, 
Schoharie and other counties, I am told 
by a hay-buyer,the feeling is widespread. 
Farmers feel poor; some are heavily 
mortgaged; some have lost their farms; 
others are likely to lose theirs. <Any- 
thing that promises to raise prices for a 
few years and enable themto get out of 
debt they afe ready for, The same is 
reported of farmers in the westefn cotin- 
ties. A friend just retufned from a busi- 
ness trip through Massathusetts finds a 
like condition of things there. 

Doubtless the majority of riiral jotr- 
nals, while appreciating the farmer's po- 
sition, dissent from his hope of relief and 
favor the gold of double standard. Lead- 
ing, old-established joufnals like 7he 
Country Gentleman, American Agritultur- 
ist and Rural New - Yorker, exclude 
politics from their columns and devote 
their space strictly to farm and home 
mattets. Sometimes they are constrained 
to utter an indignafit pfotest against 
political attion wheti it bears hardly off 
rural interests, as in the €ase of irfiga= 
tion of arid lands at national expénse, of 
the reéent appointnient of an agriéul- 
tural cémniissioner in this State as a re= 
ward for party service. With these may 
be classed Zhe American Cultivatdr; of 
Boston; Massachusetts Ploughman, New 
England Farmer, Maine Farmer, Con- 
necticut Farmer, Practical Farmer, of 
Philadelphia; National Stockman, of Pitts- 
burg; Southern Planter, of Richmond; 
Southern Farmer ,of Atlanta; Ohio Farmer, 
Indiana Farmer, Kentucky; Home and 
Farm, Prairie Farmer and Farmer's Re. 
view, of Chicago; Michigan Farmer, 
Rural World, of St. Louis; Kansas Farm- 
ér, Iowa Homestead and Pacific Rural 
Press, of San Francisco. In some cases; 
while editorial comment is absent, €on- 
tributors are allowed to discuss political 
measures affecting agriculture within cer- 
tain limits. Others discuss politics right 
along, and a few plunge headlong into 
free silver, populism or what not. The 
Louisville Planter and the Sugar Planter’s 
Journal only touch politics as affecting 
their interests, and the sugar bounty has 
made them very friendly toward the Re- 
publican Party. 

Some extracts will show the position of 
individual journals. The Boston Culti- 
vator discusses the silver question in 
the department of ‘‘Grange Matters” 
fully and conservatively, favoring inter- 
national bimetallism: 
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‘* Silver is now depressed below its natural 
value, and can be restored to it only by the 
united action of the leading Governments of 
the world.” 

The New England Farmer also allows a 
tonservative discussion of the subject. 

The Ohio Farmer states that, following 
precedent during its history, it will not 
take sides, editorially, on the questions 
that divide the two parties, but will give 
on its economic page facts and arguments 
from correspondents on both sides of the 
currency question, excluding all bluster 
and abusive epithets. 

The National Stockman says: ‘‘ We have 
of late years found it necessary to exclude 
from our columns the discussions of 
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tariff, currency and other economic ques- 
tions, which are likewise political ’’—be- 
cause when they did allow it the contri- 
butions were so numerous, voluminous 
and heated, that readers. became wearied 
and protested emphatically. It also in- 
terfered with usefulness in an agricultur- 
al journal. 

The New England Farmer allows a mod- 
erate space for the discussion of the mon- 
etary question, but says (July 11th) that 
while it earnestly believes a protective 
tariff and a gold basis for money are es- 
sential to the prosperity of New England 
farmers, questions on which political 
parties take issue cannot be discussed 
during the campaign. A correspondent, 
whose father was a 30-year subscriber to 
the Farmer, writes that he is inclined to 
the side of silver, and asks for reasons 
against it. His father began life with 
nothing but his hands, paid for a farm 
and laid by a few dollars—the most of it 
with free silver and a low tariff. He said 
before his recent death that he could 
make four dollars in those times easier 
than one now. The writer is working 
the same farm—a good one; yet every 
year it grows harder to make both ends 
meet. He thinks he has reason to bea 
silver man. The Farmer replies, first, 
that agricultural depression is not con- 
fined to the United States; it prevails in 
Great Britain, France and elsewhere. 
The opening of new lands, extension of 
railways, shortening of ocean routes, etc., 
are factors in depressing prices. As to 
silver, there is no objection to its use as 
a circulating medium, but there is, asa 
standard of value, since the actual value 
of the metal in a silver dollar has de- 
creased to fifty-three cents. If an 
amount of silver that would sell in open 
market for one dollar were coined into a 
dollar, there could be no objection to 
such free coinage as far as current busi- 
ness goes; but the trouble would be in 
the future varying value of gold and sil- 
ver, giving an option in debt settlements 
to the use of the cheaper dollar. The un- 
limited coinage of dollars containing fifty- 
three cents’ worth of silver might at first 
create a demand, causing silver to ad- 
vance in value, but would strike a harsh 
blow at all the interests of agriculture 
and labor. 

A striking exception to the conserva- 
tive tone is found inthe Farm Journal, of 
Philadelphia, monthly, probably the 
most widely circulated of the low-priced 
farm papers. The editor. Wilmer Atkin- 
son, is a farmer himself, and very out- 
spoken on the subject of farmers’ wrongs, 
Every number has an article on this sub- 
jec.. His position is thus stated: 


‘Wheat in this country used to be a dol- 
lar a bushel, and it ought to be now. If it 
only brings fifty cents, somebody else has 
the other fifty cents. The money changers of 
Europe have so manipulated the currency 
of the United States that a dollar will buy 
two bushels of wheat instead of one, as it 
would twenty years ago. . . . They 
changed the unit of value, thereby doubling 
the purchasing power of money, and halv- 
ing the price of allcommodities. That gold 
corner continues. It must be broken. If 
the country is ever going to prosper again 
wheat must be a dollar a bushel. Then all 
other farm products will rise accordingly, 
and good times will return to the farmer 
and every one else. Potatoes should never 
be less than fifty cents, and need not be. It 
costs that to grow them; but millions of 
bushels have been sold for ten cents, and 
millions have rotted in cellars, all because 
the corner in gold is allowedto goon. .. . 
Our patrons belong to all parties, but are 
all patriots, nearly two millions of them. . . 
and they stand with us for America first and 
last. We shall not go into politics; shall 
advocate no plattorm, neither support nor 
oppose candidates; but will act independ- 
ently and fearlessly, and tell the truth as we 
know it, let the consequences be what they 
may. We cannot be bought, cajoled, scared, 
fooled nor silenced.”’ 

Incontrast with the radical position of 
the Philadelphia Farm Journal may be 
cited this expression of Zhe Practical 
Farmer, of the same city: 


“The farmer must remember that some of 
the evils from which he suffers are not con- 
fined t» ourowr land . . . were not brought 
about by local causes, and cannot be cured 
by local remedies, No political parties can 
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control such powers [opening new grain 
fields the world over, improved transporta- 
tion, increased use of farm machinery, wide 
diffusion of profitable methods of culture], 

. It isimportant that just laws be made 
and enforced; they are a great help to the 
farmer; but without his own active and 
well-directed efforts they cannot make him 
successful. There is a law, higher and 
more inexorable than any earthly statute, 
that in agriculture, as in religion, man must 
largely work out his own salvation.” 

The Maryland Farmer for July says: 

“For many years the farmers’ outlook 
has been growing more and more dismal, 
and they have turned to their Government 
for measures of relief. They have come to 
the conclusion that the trouble lies in the 
financial administration of the country. 
Hitherto they have depended on their party 
to carry out their views; but parties have 
failed to respond to their desires, and a 
large body of farmers have become inde- 
pendent voters. ... For twenty years or 
more they have felt the effects of extrava- 
gant legislation, and curtailment of the 
basis of currency, until the stringency has 
become fearful. They therefore regard 
platforms more than candidates.. Republic- 
an platforms . .-. only insure the same ex- 
travagant legislation and financial principles 
which have proved so disastrous to farmers. 
What the Democratic platform will do we 
do not at present know... . It would re- 
joice us to record a brighter opinion of the 
Republican Convention, for the Maryland 
Farmer only regards party as it affects 
farmers.”’ 

The Florida Farmer and Fruit Grower, 
edited by a former Ohio man, advocates 
retirement of the greenbacks, replacing 
them with certificates based on coined 
silver. 

“We have to use silver mostly in the 
shape of certificates, anyhow, and the people 
will never care whether their certificates are 
partly fiat or not, so long as the Govern- 
ment has white coin or bullion in hand to 
redeem.” 

The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 
(Alliance and Populist), of course is an 
advocate of free silver. 

The Michigan Farmer (controlled by the 
Ohio Farmer people) is quoted by Zhe 
Northwestern Farmer, of St. Paul, as al- 
ways deprecating the cessation of silver 
coinage, yet saying recently that other 
causes for low prices must be considered 
—increased competition by foreign coun- 
tries, extension of production and rail- 
roads, fluctuations from over and under 
supply and tariff changes. Corn, within 
five years, has sold up to 75 cents and 
down to 27, with silver low all the time. 
Potatoes in two years have varied from 
70 cents to 10 cents. Butterinthree years 
has been up to 28 cents and now down to 
16, with silver worth a little more than 
when butter was highest. 


“We need not expect, therefore, that free 
silver coinage will ever bring prosperity to 
producers. Unless coupled with 
strong protective tariff, reciprocity with 
other American nations and restricted im- 
migration.” 

The most outspoken free silver papers 
are The Farm, Field and Fireside and The 
Western Rural, both of Chicago. The 
former has several editorials on the sub- 
ject in each issue, one or two columns of 
notes, and a four-page department of 
‘Farm Economics’”’ on the same subject. 
At the head of the paper is ‘‘ Our Bime- 
tallic Platform,” advocating the restora- 
tion of silver to its former place as a full 
legal tender, and equally with gold a coin 
of ultimate redemption—‘‘the first step 
toward settlement of the currency ques- 
tion and the restoration of products to 
their normal prices.” 

The Western Rurai asserts that 

‘Whatever the motive, the attempt to 
force the single gold standard upon our 
country, begun in 1873, and now sustained 
by the gold plank of the St. Louis platform, 
is essentially dishonest; it sacrifices the 
property of the debtor class and of the pro- 
ducer, crowds down the laborers’ wages—in 
short, is confiscation, as charged by 7he 
American, which says that ‘for years our 
foreign creditors, by doubling the value of 
money, have taken our produce at half 
price. After we have opened our mints to 
free silver coinage they can have, as now, 
25.8 grains of gold for every dollar due 
them; but for the gold dollar they cannot 
have, as now, two bushels of wheat where 
they are’entitled to but one.’” 


The Farmers’ Union, Chicago, edited 
by Milton George, formerly of the West- 
ern Rural, says: 


“Do they [gold monometallists] want bi- 
metallism? Of course not. They live upon 
usury, the interest on bonds, mortgages, 
and other evidences of debt. Let us 
have some real statesmanship at the head 
of the Government, with a little philanthropy 
thrown in, some reform in the interests of 
toiling millions. The millionaires can take 
care of themselves.” 


The St. Louis Journal of Agriculture ' 


says: 

“The United States and England are 
both operating under the single gold stand- 
ard, and in both countries agriculture is 
crushed to death andproductive enterprises 
of all kinds are languishing.” 

In arfswer to inquiry about ‘‘ cheap 
dollars,” it says: 

“Tf the silver dollar were a legal tender 
it would pay debts and make all exchanges 
the same as gold and world there- 
fore be just as good and honest as a gold 
dollar. Both gold and silver are 
received by foreign nations at bullion value 
only; but when the United States creates an 
unlimited demand for silver as a money 
metal at the rate of $1.29 an ounce, the rest 
of the world will be forced to put the same 
estimate on it, and then the silver dollar will 
be of equal intrinsic value with gold in this 
and all other countries,”’ 

The Denver (Col.) Field and Farm 
thinks ‘‘every Western man and true 
patriot, no matter where he may be lo- 
cated, cannot fail to approve the Chicago 
platform, and such a man is going to 
work forit. The culmination in victory 
is the essential need of the hour, and we 
must secure free coinage or all go out of 
business.’’ Bn an article on wheat as 
affected by the price of silver, it is stated 
that Europe buys of us about 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat yearly; India is our 
chief competitor in wheat growing, and 
is aconsumer of silver; if India wheat 
can be reduccd in price American must 
follow. While this country and France 
had free coinage England had to pay 
$1.29 per ounce for silver. 
coinage stopped silver fell and with it 
wheat. Thecheaper England could buy 
silver in America, the less her wheat cost 
in India, andthe lower went American 
wheat. 

The Rocky Mountain Husbandman, Mon- 
tana, states that it ‘‘ has stood for silver 
for years, and long before it became a 
matter at issue between the parties,’’ but 
will now leave the discussion to political 
journals, as it did in the case of tariff on 
wool: 

“We shall not flaunt the 16 to 1 flag in 
the face of its single-standard friends . . . 
but will always be found on the farmer side, 
supporting the double standard.” 


Previously it had said: 


‘“‘The continued contraction of the re- 
demption money of the nation is working a 
hardship upon the farmer that he is ill-pre- 
pared to bear, and portends his utter ruin. 
The fact that he must meet the mortgage on 
his farm—which by the process of apprecia- 
tion of gold has become double what it was 
when contracted—proclaims but too plainly 
that the rich shall have their holdings 
doubled, while the poor see their possessions 
divided by the doubling up of their indebt- 
edness—or in other words, by the shrinkage 
of values brought about by the single gold 
standard. ~. But we denounce the 
idea that we tavor repudiation or a 50-cent 
dollar. We demand the ‘dollar of our 
daddies,’ the bimetallic dollar supposed to 
exist when our farmers contracted their lia- 
bilities.” 

In considering the farmers’ case we 
must also bear in mind that some farmers 
have prospered and made money all 
through these hard times; but it was 
those who not only worked hard but used 
their brains ‘as men do in commerce and 
railroading—notably T. B. Terry, of 
Ohio, who beginning ona run-down farm 
without capital, made it productive, and 
out of its surplus built a new house, new 
barn, provided al! needed machinery, 
earned leisure for vacation travel, and 
laid up a comfortable bank account. In 
Connecticut J. -H. Hale established 
paying peach orchards, where peaches 
had long been unknown. This year he 
hasn’t a peach on those trees, but mean- 

time his Georgia peach orchard has been 
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Restores Natural Color 
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Ayer’ s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.O. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
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growing, and last year came into bearing. 
This year a magnificent crop was in pros- 
pect all over that peach belt, when the 
dreaded curculio appeared and the fruit 
hegantodrop. Hale fought the foe for 
eight weeks with fifty men, at a cost of 
$4,000—and saved his crop, while other 
orchardists who laughed at him have only 
a quarter crop, some none at all. Such 
men will make money regardless of money 
standards or tariffs. It is only thé busi- 
ness farmer that can prosper in these 
days. But around the menof more mod- 
erate ability should be thrown all the safe- 
guards that a Government can bestow. 
Avpany, N. Y. 


The Fertilization of Red Clover. 


BY M, C. MORRIS. 





IN one of your April or May issues 
there appeared an article on the Darwin 
theory of bumblebees fertilizing the 
common red clover, and I believe the 
matter of importing bumblebees into New 
Zealand was the example used as proof. 

In one of your June issues some gentle- 
man took exception to the bumblebee 
theory, and used as his proof the sapling 
clover, because this variety seeds in the 
first crop. I did not feel that his ground 
was well taken, because the sapling clover 
is later than the common red, and may, in 
some localities or cases, be late enough for 
the bees—or, so far as I know, it isn’t 
proven thatthe sapling clover does not 
have a perfect flower—as with strawber- 
ries, some do and some do not. Or again, 
that it may not fertilize as strawberries, 
or that it may not be so constituted that 
other bees and insects may accomplish 
the result. And after all this has been 
said, it remains for those of us in this 
locality who are making clover seed a 
specialty to explode the bumblebee theory, 
and ask Mr. Darwin to take a back seat, 
so far as Southern Ohio is concerned at 
least. We speak modestly but conclu- 
sively on this point, forthis year at least, 
that the bumblebee does not fertilize the 
common red clover as is commonly sup- 
posed. 

We cultivate the common red clover 
exclusively in this immediate locality. 
On account of the very early season and 
other attending circumstances the crop 
this season was from two to three weeks 
earlier than wasever known before. And 
those who cut the first crop for hay, or 
‘*clipped”’ it, did so between the twentieth 
of May and the fifth of June, before a 
single bumblebee was hatched. Andto 
our amazement, and contrary to all earlier 
teachings, we found this first crop filled 
with the finest seed, not an occasional 
seed, or a few dwarfed seed, but every 
head filled with large, perfect, purple 
seed—and not a bumblebee in sight. We 
have since then had a very favorable 
season, and the second crop has done re- 
markably well and promises a fine crop of 
seed, thus making it possible to harvest 
two crops of seed in one season from the 
common red clover. Thiscrop of seed in 
the first growth of forage has never oc- 
curred with us before and may never. 
occur again; but it establishes beyond a 
peradventure that bumblebees are not 
necessary to a crop of seed in the common 
red clover. 


SHANDON, QO. _ 


Tue ‘‘ Campbell method,” of farming in 
a semi-arid region is having a good deal 
of vogue now in the Dakotas. The 
ground is plowed not over deep, then the 
soil packed solid, to retain moisture, and 
the surface made a mulch of loose earth 
which must be loosened immediately 
after every rain. Wheat, oats, etc., are 
sown in drils eighteen inches apart, and 
cultivated like corn, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Latest 
United States Government Food Report. 

RoYAL Bakine PowpER Company, New York. 








GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment ft nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 
figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


JOO wx" 


Worth paying $100 for the 
satisfaction a Columbia gives. 


POPE MFG. CO. 


General Offices HARTFORD, 
and Factories, CONN. 








Branch Stores and Agencies in 
almost every city and ed If — 
lumbias are not properly 

in your vicinity, ine = co. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


DYSPEPSIA. 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 2 cstes ich eee 
fore for years. From its action in tne ae I amen regard 


this water 4 ——-< Ag oy virtues, and it will — ate T'S to make it known to my friends.” 


alo Lithia Springs, Va. 


August 13, 1896 
Special to The Independent ” Readers. 


If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA send this “ ad" and 10¢, in 
stamps, and wé will mail you a 
4 Ib. e cemipie best onder imported, 
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‘ THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO,, 


O. Box 29, 31 and 82 eYRPEY STREET, 
NEW YORE CITY, 
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THE BANNER BICYCLE LAMP 





$3.50 


Delivered anywhere 
in United States. 


Burns Kerosene in 
cotton-packed fount. 
No splashing. 
5 1-2 inches high. 
Weight 12 ounces. 
Handsome Jewell x 
side lights. 
No more wick drop- = 
ping. Our patent # 


locking device is a = 
positive preventive. 4 







Throws a powerful, broad light, 
and by special arrangement of 
lens illuminates ground to 
perfection. 


Wind Proof. 

Will not Jolt Out. 

No Solder to Melt. 

| All Parts Removable. 

Fills on Outside Oil Fount. 
Solid Brass, Heavily Nickeled. 
Will not Smoke Up. 

Easy to Take Apart. 

Easy to Put together. 

A Perfect Road IIluminant. 


Your dealer should have them; 
until he has will send, carriage 
paid, for $3.50 to any part of the 
United States. 


PLUME & ATWOOD MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York. 7 e 


Boston, -°- -°* =: = 


Chicago. 


FACTORIES: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 
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Possesses in the highest degree the a active pro) 
as the best remedy for FEVER AND AGUE, MaLaRIA, 
DISEASES; INCREASES THE APPETITE 6 
Rue Drouet. New York; E. 









—— of Peruvian Bark. Endorsed by the medical faculty 

PooRNEes OF THE BLOop, GENERAL DEBILITY and WasTING 
TRENGTHENS THE NERVES, and buiids up the entire system. Paris; 
FOUGERA & CU., 


26-30 N. William St. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 





New York, January 2ist, 1896. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
in the 3ist of December, 1895: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 








- SAVE YOUR FRUITS 


from the Pests BY BUYING 
A DOUGLAS SPRAYER, 








) THE Best T PAY THE BES BEST 


w. & B. DOUGLAS, 
MIDDLETOWN, CT. 


N.Y. CITY. CHICAGO. 











pam.ae Louam, 


PULEiTs, 


a7 gupeunr ns St. 
Beni Se 
stamp nn one 





QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 


SOAP 


For the Toilet and Bath. 


Made only from Sweet Olive Oil, by a mission - 
ciety in Palestine, Syria. An absolutely safe soap for 
the nursery. No injurious substances. Recommend- 
ed by physicians as the purest form of castile soap. 

Sold by druggists and grocers. Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pearl St., New York City. 
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ary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895.......... . i 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

PN TB oo ascscvcncnescovcssvccscoscsses 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums. ...........00..s0000% $3,650,023 83 
P { marked off from ist January, 

1995, to 3ist December, 1895. .............006 $2,540,748 83 
Losses paid during the same a oe 

ae $1,218,407 55 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses. $608,415 82 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock, 


City Banks and other Stocks............... $8,059,105 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise beene 1,216,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

EL. ucactehoudibiosbisssesianbhies 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... . 896,431 88 
EEE ss bce ncduceccdsncncbvtocadensesces 202,518 3 

in bine s ns ccscncncncspcctincesscennecee Sil. 374,560 ll 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding ‘certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of paym: nt, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
sist December, 1895, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth ef May next. 
By order of the Board. 

_4. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 









































— 
W.H. H. MOORE ON SMITH, 
A. A. RAVEN ag) MARSHALL, 
JO8 EPH H. CHAPMAN, By Ait 

¥D-JONES, 

JAMES G. DE FOREST, a 
WI GROO T, Gee TORNURE, 
WILLIA He ON P. BROWN, 
HORACE G Wain! W. HARD, 
CI uISTIAN «De tHOMsEN, ISAAC BELI, 
CHARLES RDETT, JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
HENRY E Ha WEEE, VERNON H. BROWN 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLISS VERETT FRAZAR, 
JOHN R. RIKER, WILLIAM B.BOULTON 
C. A. HAND, ORGEW.QUINTARD, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT PAUL L. THEBAUD 
GUSTAV ANSIMCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD, 


GEORGE COPPELL. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. ASPARSONS. ad Vice President. 





AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 


EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 

Cath GABBA. ...crcccscvccccccccccccccccccccccces $500,000 00 
Reserve for reinsirance and all other claims. 1,600,466 64 
Surplus over all Liabilities. .............cse.e00 "909;1 17 89 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1896, $2,409,584 53 33 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 
















1876. ‘en 1896. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY ¢o., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF SURETYSHIP, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, <>) 


Em pita mlBcATER EREVATO Policies. 


$ PAID SINCE ORGANIzar, 
coast 06,391,178.12. On, 














HOT ELS, ‘SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Windsor Hotel, 


FIFTH AVENUE 
Forty-Sixth to Forty-Seventh 





Streets, New York. 


UNDER NEW AND LIBERAL MAN- 
AGEMENT. 


FREE COACH AND BAGGAGE TO 
AND FROM GRAND CENTRAL DE- 
POT BY GIVING US NOTICE. 


ARMY AND NAVY HEADQUARTERS. 
Unsurpassed location. Perfect Appointments. 


AMERICAN PLAN, $4.00 PER DAY AND UPWARD. 
EUROPEAN PLAN, $1.59 PER DAY AND UPWARD. 


Music During Dinner. The traveling public will find 
this a delightful, cool and homelike hotel. 


WARREN F. LELAND, Proprietor. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE 
PROPRIETORS. 











STATIONERY, ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExPosiTION, 1889, 
ARO THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION p Rang. a 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


_ TRAVEL, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. | 
Europe the Orient 


5 3 days. All South- 280” 
ern Europe. 

Late Summer Tours leaving New York évery Satur- 

day, 33 days, all expenses, visiting London and Paris 


a neuth Brance nd Ital rty, leaving Néw York 

Sept. 2d, f Bet. a Fatt wf Englan +o 
Switzerland “\ italy, 60 days, all expenses, $460; Firs 
class 
Egypt and Falestine grand tour, sailing from New 

Wet. 3d, by North Germa joyd 3.8. Ems, visit- 
ing Gibraltar, be _— Italy, Ee} alestine, Censtan: 
tinople, and G hhign class, Ps days, all éxpensés,; 
$860, First-class on! 

An apaal 'R *Roun ‘the, World party, outward via 
San home via 
Egypt, Ital ‘Switzerland, yy Cy be land, Hoe | 
Boston and New York Oct. 6t 
of Experienced Conducto 
13 to H. GAZE & Bons. 

3 Broadway, New 
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UNION PACIFIC 


The Overland Route— World's Pictorial Line 
THE ONLY LINE WEsT OF MIssoURI RIVER RUNNING 
BUFFET SMOKING AND LIBRARY CARS. 


THE ORIGINAL OVERLAND ROUTE 


It was the Route in °49! 
It is the Route To-Day, and 
Will be aed All Time to Come 





Fastest Train to the West. 


“THE OVERLAND LIMITED” 


CHICAGO to AZ| FRANCISCO daily 
in { gaye from Chicago 
% ays from Missouri Riv 
Pullman Palace Sleepers; Dining Cars; — Reclining 
Chair Cars; Buffet Smoking and Libra 
For tickets and full information cal Ay "address cay 
Union Pacific a peat, or E, L. Lomax, Gen. Pass. & Tkt. 


, Agt., Omaha, 





NORTH: WESTERN ’ 
aS LIMITED. a 


~ Tit SUPERIORS 
DULUTH ~ 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES NEW VORA 23 BRM BOSTON, 3S STATE ST — 


“The 4.00 P.M. Limited’ 
—BETWEEN— 


BOSTON and NEW YORK 


Has been newly equipped with ‘elegant 
Coaches and Drawing-Room Cars built by 
the Pullman Company expressly for this 
train. Allthe cars are vestibuled, and ex- 
cel, in beauty of finish and comfort, any 
others in New England. 

















Dining Car attached between Boston & Springfield 
ALL trains are lighted by gas and heated by steam. 
Through express trains between 


New York, New Haven, Hartford and Boston, via 
Springfield Line. 
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